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lo Ais Venerable Brethren, all the Patriarchs, Primates, 
Archbishops, and Bishops of the Catholic World, ix 
favour and communion with the Apostolic See, 


POPE LEO ANIII. 


VENERABLE BRETHREN, 
Health and Apostolic Benediction. 


The Only-begotten Son of the Eternal Father appeared 
on earth to bring salvation and the hight of the wisdur of 
God to the human race. As He was ascending to Heaven 
He bestowed on the world a blessing, truly great and 
wondrous, when, commanding His Apostles to ‘co and 
teach all nations,’* He left a Church, founded by Himself, 
as the universal and supreme mistress of all people. Man. 
whom the truth had set free, was to be kent safe by the trurh. 
Indeed, the fruits of heavenly doctrine, by which salvation 
was gained for man, could not have endured for long unless 
Christ our Lord had set up a perpetual teaching authority 
(magisterius) for the instruction of souls in the faith. Vins 
Church, then, not only built on the promises of its Divisc 
Author, but following in His love, has kept His commis. 
She has always looked to one end, and desired it with zi 
desire ; that is, to teach the true religion and wage ceascicss 
War with error. For this there have been the watebtin 
labours of Bishops, each in his own place; and fur us, 

6 Councils have made laws and decrees. More thaa ail, far 
this there has been the daily anxiety of the Romoin Pontins. 
They are the successors of Blessed Peter, the Prince of the 
Apostles, in his Primacy, and therefore it is their right aud 

* Matt. xxvii. fy. 
IX 
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their duty to teach the brethren, and confirm them in the 
faith. 

Now, the Apostle warns us that the faithful of Christ are 
often deceived in mind ‘ by philosophy and vain deceit,’* 
and that thus the sincerity of faith is corrupted in men. 
For this reason the Supreme Pastors of the Church have 
always held that it is part of their office to advance, with 


_all their power, kuowledge truly so called ; but at the same 


time to watch with the greatest care that all human learning 
shall be imparted according to the rule of the Catholic 
faith. Especially is this true of ‘philosophy,’ on which 
the right treatment of other sciences depends in great 
ineasure. We Ourselves spoke.te you shortly of this, among 
other things, Venerable Brothers, when first We addressed 
you all by an Encyclical Letter. Now, by the importance 
of this matter, and by the state of the times, We are forced 
again to writc to you, that you may so organize the course 
of philosophical studies as to insure their perfect correspon- 
dence with the gift of Faith, and also their agreement with 
the dignity of human knowledge. 

If anyone look carefully at the bitterness of our ¢: 
and if, further, he consider earnestly the cause of 
things that are dune in public and in private, he will 
cover with certainty the fruitful root of the evils which are 
now Overwhelming us, and ot the evils which we greatly 
fear. The cause he will find to consist in this—evil teaching 
about things, human and divine, has come forth from the 
schools of philosophers ; 1 has crept into all the orders of 
the State ; and it has been received with the common ap- 
ea aie Now, it has been implanted in man 

Vv Nature to follow reason < Is acti 
(lerefoae, if the ieimceeie co ae ya 
Will castty follows. Hence it comes oe that Ree 
Options am the understanding, tlow into human tl 
and make them bad. On the other hand, if altar 

, and, if the mind of 
man be healthy, and strongly grounded in soli 
principles, it will assuredly ‘ pe ia wcrc 

, : y be the source of great blessings 
85, 
* Col. i. 8. 
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both as regards the good of individuals and us regards tic 
common weal. 

We do not, indeed, attribute to human philosophy such 
force and authority as to judge it sufficient for the utter 
shutting out and uprooting of all errors. When the Chris- 
tian religion was first established by the wondrous light of 
Faith shed abroad, ‘not in the persuasive words of human 
wisdom,* but in showing of the Spirit and power,” the whole 
world was restored to its primeval dignity. So also now, 
chiefly from the almighty power and help of God, we may 
hope that the darkness of error will be taken away Trome Cie 
niinds of men, and that they will repent. But we must not 
despise or undervalue those natural helps which are given 
to man by the kindness and wisdom of God, Who strongly 
and sweetly orders all things ; and it stands to reason thet 
a right use of philosophy is the greatest of these helps. For 
God did not give the light of reason in vain to the sont of 
man, nor does the superadded light of Faith quench, or even 
lessen, the strength of the understanding. Its eifect is far 
from this. It perfects the understanding, gives it new 
strength, and makes it fit for greater works. The verv 
nature of the providence of God Himscl, therefore. me kes 
it needful for us to seek a safeguard in human knowledse 
when we strive to bring back the people to Faith and siiva- 
tion. The records of antiquity bear witness that uu: 
incthod, both probable and wise, was used habitucly by 
the most illustrious Fathers of the Church. They, in truth, 
were wont to give to reason offices neither few ner stad | 
and these the great Augustine has summed up Very shortiw : 
‘Attributing to this science... that by Which the bile. 
giving Faith ... is begotten, nourished, guarded, and 
strengthened.’ 

In the first place, then, if philosopny be nightly and wisciy 
used, it is able in a certain measure to pive and ts guid 
the road to the true Faith; and is able, also, to proyie a ak 
minds of its followers in a fitting way for the receiwins s: 
revelation. Hence it has not untruly been called by ihe 
* 1 Cor. in. 4. 
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ancients San education leading to the Christian Faith,’ ‘a 
prelude and help of Christianity,’ ‘a schoolmaster for the 
Gospel.’ 

In truth, the loving-kindness of God, with regard to the 
things concerning Himself, has not only made known by the 
hight of Faith many truths beyond the reach of the human 
understanding, but has also revealed some which are not 
altogether beyond the power of reason to find out. Such 
truths, when the authority of God is thus added, become 
known to all both at once and without any mixture of 
error. This being so, certain truths, either divinely revealed 
to us’ for our belief, or bound up closely with the doctrine 
of the Faith, were known to wise men among the Gentiles, 
who were guided only by the light of natural reason. By 
hitting arguments they vindicated and demonstrated these 
truths. St. Paul says: ‘ The invisible things of Him, from 
the creation of the world, are clearly seen, being understood 
by the things that are made; His eternal power also and 
divinity.’ Again: ‘The Gentiles, who have not the law,’ 
nevertheless “show the work of the law written in their 
hearts.’ 

It is opportune, therefore, in a high degree to use, for the 
good and the advantage of revealed truth, these other truths 
that were known even to wise heathens; for thus human 
wisdom, and the very testimony of the adversaries, give 
their witness to the Catholic Faith. Further, it is plain that 
this way of treating the question is not a thing newly 
devised, but an ancient way very much used by the holy 
Wathers of the Church. Moreover, these venerable wit- 
nesses and guirdians of holy traditions see a kind of form 
of this, «nd almost a type of it, in one action of the Hebrews : 
who, as they were going out of Egypt, were commanded to 
tuke with them vessels of silver and of gold, with precious 
garments of the Epyptians. This was done that, by a use 
sudcenly changed, the riches which had ministered to super- 
tilion und to rites of ignominy might be dedicated to the 
service of the true God. Gregory of Neoczsarea praises 
Origen for this very reason, that, skilfully gathering together 
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much of the teaching of the Gentiles for the defence of 
Christian wisdom, and for the destruction of superstition, 
he used these things as weapons taken from the enemy, and 
with wondrous power hurled them back. Both Gregory 
Nazianzen and Gregory of Nyssa approve and praise this 
manner of teaching in Basil the Great. So also Jerome 
greatly commends the same thing in Quadratus, a disciple 
of the Apostles ; in Aristides, in Justin, in Irenzus, and in 
very many others. Augustine also says: ‘Do we not see 
how Cyprian, that doctor of great sweetness and that 
martyr of great blessedness, was laden with gold and silver 
and raiment when he went forth from Egypt ? Was it not 
so with Lactantius, with Victorinus, Optatus, and Hilary ¢ 
Not to speak of the living, was it not so with countless 
Greeks ?? If, then, natural reason produced so rich a 
crop of learning as this before it was fertilized by the 
power and working of Christ, much more abundant will 
be its harvests now, when the grace of the Saviour rcnews 
and increases the inborn powers of the mind of man. Is 
there, indeed, anyone who does not see that a plain ana 
easy road is opened to the Faith by philosophy such as 
this ? 

The usefulness, however, which springs from such a wav 
of studying philosophy is not confined within these linuts ; 
for in truth severe reproof is given, in the words of the 
wisdom of God, to the foolishness of those men who, ° by 
these good things that are seen, could not understand Him 
that is; neither, by attending to the works, have acknow- 
ledged (Him) who was the workman.’ 

In the first place, then, this great and glorious fruit ts 
yathered from human reason—namely, that it Gemonstrite- 
the existence of God : ‘ By the greatness of the beauty and 
of the creature the Creator of them may be seen, so as to 


be known thereby.’ oe 
In the next place, reason shows that God, in 2 way 


: iid. haaene glee a ue 
belonging only to Himself, excels by the sum of al! a 
fections—that is, by an infinite wisdom, from wich voting 


can be hidden; and also by a supreme justice which no 
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affection of evil can touch. Hence reason proves that God 
is not only true, but the very Truth itself, which cannot 
deceive or be deceived. Further, it is a clear consequence 
from this that the human reason obtains for the word of 
God full belief and authority. . 

In like manner reason declares that the evangelical doc- 
trine has shone as the light from its very beginning, by 
sizns and miracles which are infallible proofs of infallible 
rath . and that therefore they who receive the Faith by the 
Gosne} do not act rashly, as if they had ° followed cunningly 
devised fables,’ but, by an obedience that is altogether 
‘reasonable, submit their understanding and their judgment 
to the authority of God. _ 

Further, not less than these things in value is it that 
reason clearly shows us the truth about the Church instituted 
by Christ. That Church, as the Vatican Synod decreed— 
‘because of the wonderful way in which it spreads ; be- 
cause of its great holiness and inexhaustible fruitfulness 
in all places ; because of its Catholic unity and invincible 
stability—-is in itself a great and perpetual motive of 
credibility, and an unanswerable argument for its own 
Divine legation.’ . 

The foundations, then, having been laid in the most solid 
way, there ts needed, further, a use of philosophy, both per- 
petual and manifold, in order that Sacred Theology may 
assume and put on the nature, habit, and character of true 
scieace. For in this noblest kind of learning it is above 
everything necessary that the parts of heavenly doctrine, 
being many and different, should be gathered together, as 
it were, into one body. Thus they are united by a union 
of harmony among themselves, all the parts being fittingly 
arranged, and derived irom their own proper principles. 
Lastly, all of these parts, and each of them, must be 
strengthened by unanswerable arguments suited to each 
case. 

Nor must we pass by in silence, or reckon of little account, 
that fuller knowledge of our belief, and, as far as may be, 
that clearer understanding of the mysteries of the faith 
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which Augustine and other Fathers praised, and Tadboured 
to attain, and which the Vatican Synod itself decreed to be 
very fruitful. Such knowledge and understanding are cer- 
tainly acquired more fully and more easily by those who, 
to integrity of life and study of the faith, join a mind that 
has been disciplined by philosophical culture. Specially 1s 
this so since the same Vatican Synod teaches that we 
ought to seek for understanding of holy dogmas of ditt 
kind ‘ both from the analogy of the things which naturally 
are known, and also from the way in which the mysteries 
themselves are related to one another, and also to the Iast 
end of man.’ 

Lastly, it pertains to philosophical discipline to guard 
with religious care all truths that come to us by Divine 
tradition, and to resist those who dare to attuck them. 
Now, as regards this point, the praise of philusuphy is great, 
in that it is reckoned a bulwark of the faith, and as a strong 
defence of religion. ‘The doctrine of our Saviour’ as 
Clement of Alexandria bears witness, ‘is indeed perfeet in 
itself, and has need of nothing, forasmuch as it is the power 
and the wisdom of God. But Greek philosophy, thong: in 
does not by its approach make the truth more powertul, 
has yet been called a fit hedge and ditch for the vineyard, 
because it weakens the arguments of sophists against the 
truth, and wards off the crafty tricks of those by whom thie 
truth is attacked.’ 

In fact, as the enemies of the Catholic name borrow their 
warlike preparations from philosophic method, wiien thev 
begin their attacks on religion, so the defenders of the science 
of God borrow many weapons from the stores of philosophy. 
by which to defend the dogmas of revelation. Again, we 
must count it no small victory for the Christian Faith, that 
human reason powerfully and promptly wards off those very 
weapons of the enemy which have been got together by the 
skill of the same human reason for purposes of harm. 
St. Jerome, writing to Magnus, shows how the Apostle of 
the Gentiles himself adopted this kind of argument. * Paul. 
the leader of the Christian army and the unanswered speaker, 
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pleading a cause for Christ, turns skilfully even a chance 
inscription into an argument for the faith. From the true 
David he had learnt indeed how to pluck the weapon from 
the hands of his enemies, and how to cut off the head of 
Goliath in his greatest pride with his own sword.’ 

Nay, more ; the Church herself not only advises Christian 
teachers, but commands them to draw this safeguard from 
philosophy. For the fifth Lateran Council decreed that 
every assertion contrary to a truth of enlightened faith is 
altogether false, because the truth cannot possibly contra- 
dict the truth’: and then it commands doctors of philo- 
sophy to apply themselves studiously to the refutation of 
fallacious arguments; for St. Augustine says: ‘If any 
reason be given against the authority of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, then, however subtle it may be, it deceives by its 
likeness to the truth ; for true it cannot possibly be.’ 

But if philosophy has to be found equal to the work of 
bringing forth such precious fruits as We have mentioned, 


“it must, above everything, take care never to wander from 


the path trodden by the venerable antiquity of the Fathers, 
and approved in the Vatican Synod by the solemn suftrage 
of authority. It is plainly seen that we must accept many 
truths in the supernatural order which far surpass the power 
of any intellect. The human reason, therefore, conscious 
of its own weakness, must not dare to handle things greater 
than itself; nor to deny these truths. Again, it must not 
measure them by its own strength, or interpret them at its 
own will. Rather let it receive them in the fulness and 
humility of Faith ; reckoning this its greatest honour, that 
by the goodness of God it is allowed as a handmaid and 
servant to be busied about heavenly doctrines, and in a 
certuin measure to reach them. 

In those heads of doctrine, however, which the human 
understanding naturally can take in, it is clearly just that 
philosophy should use its own method, its own principles, 


and its own arguments : yet not so as to seem to draw itself _ 


away with auducity from the authority of God. So, also, 
when it is plain that things known to us by revelation are 
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most certainly true, and that the arguments brought agaist 
the Faith are not in accord with right reason. the Cathoiic 
philosopher should bear in mind that he will violate the 
rights both of Faith and reason, if he embrace any conclusion 
which he understands to be contrary to revealed doctrine. 

We know indeed that there are to be found men wh, | 
exalting too highly the powers of human nature, contend 
that the understanding of man falls from its native dignity 
when it becomes subject to Divine authority, and that being 
thus bound, as it were, in a yoke of slavery, it is greatly 
returded and hindered from reaching the heights of truth 
and excellence. Such teaching as that is full of error an 
falsehood. The end of it is that men, in the height of folly 
and sinful thanklessness, reject all higher truths. They 
deliberately cast away the Divine blessings of faith, froin 
which the streams of all good flow, even to civil society. 
Now, the mind of man is shui up and held in certain bounds, 
and narrow enough those boundartes are. The consequence 
is that it falls into many mistakes and is ignorant of maay 
things. On the other hand, the Christian Faith, resting as 
it does on the authority of God, is the certain teacher of 
truth. He who follows this guidance is neither entangled 
in the nets of error nor tossed about on the waves of deubx. 
Hence the best philosophers are they wno join philosophical 
Study with the obedience of the Christian Fuith. Then the 
brightness of Christian truths falls on the mind, and by that 
brightness the understanding itself is helped. This takes 
nothing from the dignity of the reason ; nay, rather, it aads 
to the reason a great deal of grandeur and subtlety and 
strength. 

Worthily and most fruitfully do we use the keenness oi 
the understanding when we set ourselves to refute opinions 
against the Faith, and to prove those things wh.ch agres 
with it. For in disproving errors we ascertain their causus, 
and then show the falsity of the arguments by which they 
are bolstered up; while in proving truths we use the ‘orce 
of the reasons by which they are demonstrated wth cer- 
tainty, and by which all prudent men are persuaced. if, 

I. 
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then, anyone deny that the riches of the mind are increased 
and its powers extended by studies and arguments such as 
these, he must of necessity contend absurdly that the dis- 
crimination of truth and falsehood does not in any way 
help towards intellectual advancement. Rightly, therefore, 
docs the Vatican Synod mention in the following words the 
ereat benefits which are received by Faith from reason ; 
‘EBaith trees the reason from error, and guards it, and 
instructs it with a manifold knowledge.’ If, then, man 
were wise, he would not blame Faith as being hostile to 
reason and natural truths. Rather he would give hearty 
thanks to God and rejoice greatly that, among so many 
causes of igorance and in the midst of such floods of error, 
the most holy Faith shines brightly on him; for, like a 
friendly star, that Faith points out to him the harbour of 
truth, so that he can have no fear of going out of his 
course. 

Tf, then, Venerable Brothers, you look back at the history 
of philosophy, vou will sce that all the words which We have 
spoken are approved by the facts. Certainly, among the 
ancient philosophers, living without the Faith, they who 
were reckoned the wisest erred most harmfully in many 
things. Though they taught the truth about some things, 
yet you know how oiten they taught that which was false 
and absurd. You know how many uncertain things and 
doubtful things they handed down about the true nature 
of the Godhead, the first beginning of creation, the govern- 
ment of the world, God’s knowledge of the future, the cause 
aud principle of evil, the last end of man, everlasting beati- 
tude, virtues and vices, as also about other subjects, of 
which a true and certain knowledge is above everything 
necessary for man. 

On the other hand, the first Fathers and Doctors of the 
Church understood clearly from the counsel of the will of 
God that the restorer of human knowledge is Christ, who 
is the ‘power of God and the wisdom of God,’ and ‘in 
whom are hidden all the treasures of wisdom and know- 
ledge.’ They undertook to examine thoroughly the books 
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of these wise men of old, and to compare their opinions with 
With prudent choice they 
accepted all the true words and wise thoughts with which 
they met ; but the rest they either set right or cast utterly 
away. As God, in His careful foresight for the defence of 
His Church against the rage of tyrants, raised up the 
martyrs, very strong and lavish of their mighty souls; so 
ugainst philosophers, falsely so called, and against heretics, 
He raised up men great in wisdom to defend even by the 
help of human reason the treasure of revealed truth. From 
the very beginning of the Church, indeed, Catholic doctrine 
has found enemies most hostile to it, who have derided the 
dogmas and teachings of Christians. They have Jaid down 
such doctrines as these: That there are many guds; that 
the matter of which the world is made has neither beginning 
nor cause ; that the course of events is governed by a certain 
blind force and inevitable necessity ; and that it is not ruled 
by the counsel of the providence of God. Wise men, whorn 
we call Apologists, have in due course attacked these 
teachers of insane doctrine, and, with Faith for their guide, 
have drawn arguments from human wisdom itself. They 
have in this way proved that one God, highest in every kind 
of perfection, is to be worshipped ; that all thinys have been 
znade out of nothing by His almighty power; that they ere 
all sustained by His wisdom ; and that each one is directed 
and moved towards its own end. 

Among these, St. Justin Martyr claims for himself the 
first place. Having frequented the most celebrated schov!s 
of learning among the Greeks that he might try what they 
were, he learned, as he himself acknowledges, that he could 
drink in the truth with full mouth only from revealed doc- 
trines. These he embraced with all the eayerness of his 
soul; stripped off the calumnies that hung round then ; 
defended them vigorously and fully before the Ronan 
Emperors ; and reconciled with them many sayings of the 
Greek philosophers. In that time the same work was aise 
done exceedingly well by Quadratus, Aristides, Hermias, 
and Athenagoras. In the same cause glory not less than 
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theirs was gained by the Bishop of Lyons, Ireneus, the 
invincible martyr. He sefuted with power the wicked 
teaching of the Exsterns, scattcred as it wis by the help 
of the Gnostics thronghout the bounds of the Roman 
Empire. St. Jerome says of him: ‘He explained... 
the beginnings of heresies one by one, aud pointed out from 
what fountains of the philosophers they flowed.’ 

Again, there is no one who does not know the disputa- 
tions of Clement of Alexandria, which the same St. Jerome 
thus mentions with honour: ‘Is there anything that 1S 
not learned in them? Is there anything not drawn from 
the depth of philosophy ?’ He himself also wrote books 
of an incredible variety, which are of the greatest use in 
building up a history of philosophy, in rightly exercising 
the art of dialectics, and in establishing the harmony that 
exists between reason and faith. Origen followed him, 
renowned among the teachers of the Alexandrine school, 
and deeply learned in the doctrine of the Greeks and the 
‘Rasterns. He wrote a very great number of books, and 
spent much labour upon them. Wondrously, just at the 
right time, they explained the Holy Scriptures, and threw 
light on our sacred dogmas. It is true that these books, 
at least in their present state, are not altogether free from 
errors ; yet they embrace great force of teaching, by which 
natural truths are increased in number and in strength. 
Tertullian, too, fights against the heretics by the authority 
of Scripture. Then changing his weapons, he fights against 
the philosophers with arguments of philosophy. With so 
much acuteness and learning does he refute them, that he 
answers them openly and confidently: ‘Neither about 
science Tor about learning are we, as you think, on an 
equal footing.’ Arnobius also in his books against the 
Gentiles, and Lactantius in his Institutions especially, strive 
earnestly with like eloquence and strength to persuade men 
to accept the dogmas and commands of Catholic wisdom. 
They do not overthrow philosophy, according to the way 
of the Academy; but partly by their own weapons, and 
partly by weapons taken from the agreement of philosophers 
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among theinselves, they convince them. The great 
Athanasius and Chrysostom, first of preachers, have ieft 
writings about the soul of man, about the Attributes of 
God, and other questions of the greatest moment. These 
in the judgment of all are so excellent that it seems as if 
scarcely anything could be added to their subtlety and 
exhaustiveness. Not to be too prolix in mentioning then: 
one by one, we add to the number of these most illustrious 
men of whom we have spoken the great Basil and the two 
Gregories. From Athens, then the home of the highest 
culture, they went forth equipped with the panoply of 
philosophy. Having acquired all their riches of learning 
by most ardent study, they used them to refute the heretic, 
and to build up the faithful. 

But it is Augustine who seems to have borne away the 
palm from all. With a towering intellect, and a mind full 
to overflowing of sacred and prorane learning, he fcught 
resolutcly against all the errors of his age, with the greatest 
faith and equal knowledge. What teaching of philosophy 
did he pass over? Nay, what was there into which he did 
not search thoroughly ? Did he not do this when he was 
explaining to believers the deepest mysteries of the Faith, 
and defending them against the furious attacks of the 
adversaries ? or when, after destroying the fictions of 
Academics and Manicheans, he made safe the foundation. 
of human knowledge and their certainty, searching out also 
to the furthest point the reason and origin and causes of 
those evils by which man is oppressed ? With what copious- 
ness and with what subtlety did he write about the angels. and 
the soul, and the human mind; about the will and free-wtl ; 
about religion and the blessed life ; ubout time and eieraay ; 
about the nature of all changeable bodies! Afterwarcs, 
among the Easterns, John of Damascus followed i tic 
footsteps of Basil and Gregory Nazianzen; while in the 
West, Boethius and Anselm, setting forth the doctrines of 
Augustine, greatly enriched the domain of philosophy. 

Then the Doctors of the Middle Ages, whom we cau 
Scholastics, set themselves to do a work of very great 
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magnitude. There are rich and fruitful crops of doctrine 
scattered everywhere in the mighty volumes of the Holy 
Fathers. The aim of the Scholastics was to gather these 
together diligently, and to store them up, as it were, in 
one place, for the use and convenience of those that come 
after. 

What the origin of the Scholastic discipline was, what 
were also its characteristics and its value, it will be well, 
Venerable Brothers, to set forth more fully here in the 
words of a man of the greatest wisdom—our predecessor 
Sixtus V.: ‘By the Divine gift of Him, Who alone gives the 
spirit of knowledge and wisdom and understanding, and 
Who, through the ages, according to her needs, enriches His 
Church with new gifts, and surrounds her with new safe- 
guards, our ancestors, being men exceedingly wise, developed 
the study of Scholastic Theology. There were especially 
two glorious Doctors, teachers of this famous science—-that 
is, the angelic St. Thoias, and the seraphic St. Bonaventure. 
With surpassing abilities, with ceascless study, with labor- 
ious toil and !ong watchings, they worked it out and adored 
it. They arranged it in the very best way, unfolded it 
brilliantly in many methods, and then handed it on to their 
SUCCESSOTS.” 

The knowledge and the exercise of this science of salvation 
have certainly always brought the very greatest help to the 
Church; whether it be for the right understanding and 
interpretation of Scripture, or for reading and expounding 
the Fathers with greater safety and profit, or for laying 
bare and answering dificrent errors and heresies. This 
doctrine flows from the brimming fountain of the Sacred 
Scriptures, of the Supreme Poniiffs, and of Holy Fathers 
and Councils. Now, indeed, in these last days, it is im the 
highest degree necessary to refute heresies and confirm the 
dogmas of the Cathohtc faith. For now have come those 
dangerous times of which the Apostle speaks. Now men, 


blasphemous, proud, deceivers, go from bad to worse, wan- 


dering from the truth themselves and leading others into 
error. These words might seem to embrace only the 
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ENCYCLICAL OF LEO XIII. Xxiii 
Scholastic Theology ; but it is plain that they are also to be 
taken in reference to philosophy and its praise. 

Scholastic Theology has splendid gifts, which make it 
very formidable to enemies of the truth ; as the same Pontiff 
tells us. ‘It has,’ he says, ‘an apt coherence of facts and 
causes, connected with one another ; an order and arrange- 
inent, like soldiers drawn up in battle array; desnitions 
and distinctions very lucid ; unanswerableness of urgument 
and acute disputations. By these the light is divided from 
the darkness, and truth from falsehood. The lies of heretics, 
wrapped up in many wiles and fallacies, being stripped of 
their coverings, are bared and laid open.’ But these great 
and wondrous gifts can only be found in a right use of that 
philosophy which the masters of Scholasticism, of set purpose 
and with wise counsel, were everywhere accustomed to use 
even in their theological disputations.’ 

Moreover, it is the proper and singular gift of Scholastic 
theologians to bind together human knowledge and Divine 
knowledge in the very closest bonds. For this reason, truly 
the theology in which they excelled could never have gained 
so much honour and praise from the judgment of men as it 
did, if they had used a system of philosophy which was 
maimed, or imperfect, or shallow. 

Now far above all other Scholastic Doctors towers Thomas 
Aquinas, their master and prince. Cajetan says truly o7 
him: ‘So great was his veneration for the ancient aac 
sacred Doctors that he may be said to have gained a periect 
understanding of them all.’ Thomas gathered together 
their doctrines like the scattered limbs of a body, and 
moulded them into a whole. He arranged them in so 
wonderful an order, and increased them with such great 
additions, that rightly and deservedly he is reckoucd a 
singular safeguard and glory of the Catholic Church. hi 
intellect was docile and subtle ; his memory was reacy an 
tenacious ; his life was most holy ; and he loved the trut 
alone. Greatly enriched as he was with the science of God 
and the science of man, he is likened to the sun; for he 
warmed the whole earth with the fire of his holiness, and 
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filled the whole earth with the splendour of his teaching. 
There is no part of philosophy which he did not handle with 
- acuteness and solidity. He wrote about the laws of reason- 
.: ing ; about God and incorporeal substances ; about man and 
other things of sense; and about human acts and their 
principles. What is more, he wrote on these subjects in 
such a way that in him not one of the following perfections 
is wanting : a full selection of subjects ; a beautiful arrange- 
ment of their divisions ; the best method of treating them ; 
certainty of principles ; strength of argument ; perspicuity 
and propriety in language; and the power of explaining 
deep mysteries. 

Beside these questions and the like, the Angelic Doctor, 
in his speculations, drew certain philosophical conclusions 
as to the reasons and principles of created things. These 
conclusions have the very widest reach, and contain, as it 
were, in their bosom the sceds of truths wellnigh infinite 
in number. These have to be unfolded with most abundant 
fruits in their own time by the teachers who come after 
‘him. As he used his method of philosophizing, not only 
in teaching the truth, but also in refuting error, he has gained 
this prerogative for himself. With his own hand he van- 
guished all errors of ancient times ; and still he supplies an 
armoury of weapons which brings us certain victory in the 
conflict with falsehoods ever springing up in the course of 


Sy Vvears. 


Moreover, carefully distinguishing reason from Faith, as 
is right, and yet joining them together in a harmony of 
fricndship, he so guarded the rights of each, and so watched 
over the dignity of each, that, as far as man is concerned, 
reason can now hardly rise higher than she rose, borne up 
in the flight of Thomas; and Faith can hardly gain more 
helps and greater helps from reason than those which 
. Thomas gave her. 

For these causes, especially in former days, men of the 


greatest learning and worthy of the highest praise both in » 


theology and philosophy, having sought out with incredible 
diligence the immortal writings of Thomas, surrendered 
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themselves to his angelic wisdom, not so much to be taught 
It is 
plain also that nearly all founders and lawgivers of religious 
Orders have bidden their children study the doctrines of 
Thomas, and very religiously adhere to them, giving a 
caution that it will be allowed to none to deviate ever so 
little from the footsteps of so great aman. To pass by the 
Dominican family which, as it were, by a right of its own, 
glories in this greatest of teachers, the statutes of each Order 
testify that Benedictines, Carmelites, Augustinians, the 
Society of Jesus, and many other holy Orders, are bound 
by this law. 

Now our mind flies with great delight to those very 
celebrated universities and schools which formerly flourished 
in Europe: such as Paris, Salamanca, Alcala, Douai, © 
Toulouse, Louvain, Padua, Bologna, Naples, Coimbra, and 
very many others. No one is ignorant that the reputation 
of these universities grew by age; that their opinions were 
asked when weighty issues were at stake; and that those 
opinions had great influence everywhere. But it is also 
well known that, in those illustrious abodes of huraan 
learning, Thomas reigned as a ruler in his own kingdom. 
The minds of all, both teachers and hearers, with wondrous 
consent found rest in the guidance and authority of Giie 
Angelic Doctor. 

But further—and this is of greater importance—the 
Roman Pontifts, our predecessors, bore witness t9 the 
wisdom of Thomas Aquinas with praises singularly strozs, 
and with most abundant testimonies. Clement VI, 
Nicholas V., Benedict XIII., and others, testify that the 
whole Church was enlightened by his admirable teaching. 
Pius V. acknowledges that heresies are confoundec and 
exposed and scattered by his doctrine, and that by it the 
whole world is daily freed from pestilent errors. Others, 
with Clement XII., say that most fruitful blessings have 
flowed from his writings on the whole Church. They affirm 
also that the same honour has to be given to him as to the 
greatest Doctors of the Church, such as Gregory and Am- 
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brose, and Augustine and Jerome. Others did not hesitate 
to set forth St. Thomas as a standard and teacher to uni- 
versities and great schools of learning, saying that they 


might safely follow him. On this point the words of Blessed . 


Urban V. to the University of Toulouse seem to be most 
worthy of mention: ‘It is our will, and by the authority 
of these letters we enjoin on you, that you follow the doctrine 
of Blessed Thomas as truc and Catholic, and strive to unfold 
it with your whole strength.’ This example of Urban was 
followed by Innocent XII. in the University of Louvain, 
and by Benedict XIV. in the Dionysian College of Granada. 
To these judgments of the Pontifis about Thomas there is 
added, as 2 crown, the testimony of Innocent VI.: ‘His 
doctrine above all other doctrine, with the one exception 
of the Holy Scriptures, has such a propriety of words, such 
a method of explanation, such a truth of opinions, that no 
one who holds it will ever be found to have strayed from the 
path of truth; whereas anyone who has attacked it has 
always been suspected as to the truth.’ 

Moreover, GEcumenical Councils, made glorious by the 
flower of wisdom gathered from the whole world, always 
strove with great care to give singular honour to Thomas 
Aquinas. In the Councils of Lyons, of Vienne, of Florence, 
of the Vatican, you may say that Thomas was present at 
the dcliberations and decrees of the Fathers, and almost 
that he presided at them, contending against the errors of 
Greeks and heretics and rationalists, with a power from 
which there was no escape, and with 2 most auspicious 
result. 

But we now come to the greatest glory of Thomas—a 
glory which ts altogether his own, and shared with no other 
Catholic Doctor. in the midst of the Council of Trent, the 
assembled Fathers so willing it, the Summa of Thomas 
Aquinas lay open on the altar, with the Holy Scriptures and 
the decrees of the Supreme Pontifts, that from it might be 
sought counsel and reasons and answers. 

Lastly, another crown scems to have been kept for this 
peerless man—that is, the way in which he extorts homage, 
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ENCYCLICAL OF LEO XII. XXVU 
praise, and admiration even from the enemies of the Catholte 
name. It is well known that there have not been wanting 
heresiarchs who openly said that, if the doctrine of Tho:nas 
Aquinas could only be got rid of, they could ‘ecusily give 
battle to other Catholic Doctors, and overcome them, and 
so scatter the Church.” A vain hope indeed, but no vain 
testimony ! 

For these reasons, Venerable Brothers, so often as We 
look at the goodness, the force, and the exceedingly great 
usefulness of that philosophical doctrine in which our fathers 
took such delight, We judge that it has been rashly done 
when this doctrine has not always, and everywhere, been 
held in its own rightful honour. Especially do We judge 
this to be the case, since it is plain that long ‘use and the 
judgment of the greatest men, and, what is more than all. 
the consent of the Church, have favoured the Scholastic 
method. Here and there a certain new kind of philusophy 
has taken the place of the old doctrine ; and because of thus. 
men have not gathered those desirable and wholesome fruits 
which the Church and civil society itself could have wished. 
The aggressive innovators of the sixteenth century have 
not hesitated to philosophize without any regard whatever 
to the Faith, asking, and conceding in return, the right to 
invent anything that they can think of, and anything that 
they please. From this it quickly followed, of course, LEAL 
systems of philosophy were multiplied beyond all reason, 
and that there sprang up conflicting opinions and diverse 
opinions even about some of the chief things which ure 


“Within human knowledge. From a multitude of opinions 


men very often pass to uncertainty and doubt ; while there 
is no one who docs not see how easily their minds ghde from 
doubt into error. 

But, since man is drawn by imitation, we have seen these 
novelties lay hold of the minds of some Catholic phitusophers, 
who, undervaluing the inheritance of ancient wisdom, h2ve 
chosen rather to invent new things than to extend and 
perfect the old by new truths, and that certainly with unwise 


counsel, and not without loss to science ; for such 2 maniio!d 
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kind of doctrine has only a shifting foundation, resting as 
it does on the authority and will of individual teachers. 
For this reason it does not make philosophy firm and strong 
and solid, like the old philosophy, but, on the contrary, 


_ makes it weak and shallow. | 
"When We say this, however, We do not condemn those 


learned and able men who bring their industry and their 
knowledge, and the riches of new discoveries, to the aid of 

philosophy ; for We clearly see that such a course tends to 
the increase of learning. But with great care we must 
guard against spending the whole of our attention, or even 
the chief part of it, on such studies as these, and on such 
instruction. 

Let the same judgment be formed about Sacred Theology. 
This may well be aided and iNustrated by many helps of 
erudition ; but it is altogether necessary that it should be 
treated in the weighty manner of the Scholastics, in order 
that it may continue to be the ° unassailable bulwark of the 
faith,’ by the forces of reason and revelation thus united 
in it. _ . 

Students of philosophy, therefore, not a few, giving their 
minds lately to the task of setting philosophy on a surer 
footing, have done their utmost, and are doing their utmost, 
to restore to its place the glorious teaching of Thomas 
Aquinas, and to win for it again its former renown. 

That many of your order, Venerable Brothers, are with 
like will following promptly and cheerfully in the same 
path, We know to the great gladness of Our heart. While 
We praise these much, We exhort them to go on in the way 

To the rest of you, one by one, 
We give this word of counsel: there is nothing which We 
have longer wished for and desired than that you should 
eive Jargely and abundantly to youths engaged in study 
the pure streuns of wisdum which flow from the Angelic 

_ Doctor as from a perennial and copious spring. 

Our reasons for wishing this so earnestly as We do are 
many. 
First, in our times, the Christian Faith is commonly 
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opposed by the wiles and craft of a certain deceitful kind 
of wisdom. All young men, therefore, and especially those 
who are growing up as the hope of the Church, ought to be 
fed with healthful and strong food of doctrine. Thus, 
being mighty in strength, and possessing an armoury in 
which all needful weapons may be found, they will learn by 
experience to treat the cause of religion with power and 
wisdom, according to the admonition of the Apostle, ‘ being 
ready always to satisfy everyone that asketh you a reason 
of that hope which is in you’: and being ‘able to exhort in 
sound doctrine and to convince the gainsayers.’ 

Next, there are many who, with minds alienated from the 
Faith, hate all Catholic teaching, and say that reason alone 
is their teacher and guide. To heal these men of their un- 
belief, and to bring them to grace and the Catholic Faith, 
We think that nothing, after the supernatural help of God, 
can be more useful in these days than the solid doctrine cf 
the Fathers and the Scholastics. They teach firm founda- 
tions of Faith, its Divine origin, its certain truth, the argu- 
ments by which it is commended to men, the benefits that 
it has conferred on the human race, and its perfect harmony 
with reason. They teach all such truths with a weight of 
evidence and a force that may well persuade even minds 
unwilling and hostile in the highest degree. 

Again, we all see the great dangers which threaten family 
life, and even civil society itself, because of the pestilence 
of perverse opinions. Truly all civil society would te 
much more tranquil and much safer if healthier teaching 
were given in universities and schools ; a doctrine more 1n 
unison with the perpetual teaching office (magistertum) of 
the Church, such as ts contained in the volumes of Thomas 
Aquinas. He disputes about the true nature of liberty, 
wich, in these days, 1s passing into lawlessness ; about the 
Divine origin of all authority ; about laws and their binding 
force ; about the paternal and just government oi sovereim 

‘princes, with our obedience to higher powers, and the 
“common love that should be among all. The words of 
Thomas about these things, and others of a hke nature, have 
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the greatest strength, indeed a resistless strength, to over- 
throw the principles of this new jurisprudence, which is 
manifestly dangerous to the peaceful order of society and 


to public safety. | . . 
Lastly, from the restoration of philosophical teaching as 


| +t has been sct forth by Us, all human sciences ought to gather 


hope of improvement, and the promise of a very great 
safeguard. For from philosophy, as from a guiding wisdom, 
the beneficent arts have hitherto derived a healthy method 
and a right measure. They have, moreover, drunk a vital 
spirit from it as from a common fountain of life. It 1s 
proved by fact and constant experience that the liberal arts 
have been most flourishing when the honour of philosophy 
has stood inviclate, and when its judgment has been held 
for wisdom : but that they have lain neglected and almost 
obliterated when declining philosophy has been enveloped 
in errors and absurdities. 

Hence, also, the physical sciences, which now are held 
in so much repute, and everywhere draw to themselves a 
singular admiration, because of the many wonderful dis- 
coveries made in them, would not only take no harm from 
a restoration of the philosophy of the ancients, but would 
derive great protection from it. For the fruitful exercise 
and increase of these sciences it is not enough that we con- 
sider facts and contemplate Nature. When the facts are 
well known we must rise higher, and give our thoughts with 
great care to understanding the nature of corporeal things, 
4s well as to the investigation of the laws which they obey, 
and of the principles from which spring their order, their 
unity in variety, and their common likeness in diversity. 
It is marvellous what power and light and help are given 
to these investigations by Scholastic philosophy, if it be 
wiscly used. 

On this point it is well to call one thing to your minds. 
It is only by the highest injustice that any jealousy of the 
progress and increase of natural sciences is laid, as a fault, at 
the door of that philosophy. When the Scholastics, following 
the teaching of the Holy Fathers, everywhere taught through- 
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out their anthropology that the human understanding can 
only rise to the knowledge of immaterial things by things 
of sense, nothing could be more useful for the philosopher 
than to investigate carefully the secrets of Nature, and to 
be conversant, long and laboriously, ‘with the study of 
physical science. Indeed, they themselves prove this by 
their works. Thomas, and Blessed Albert the Great. 
and other princes of the Scholastics, did not so give them- 
selves up to the study of philosophy, as to have little care 
for the knowledge of natural things. Nay, on this matter 
there are not a few of their words and discoveries which 
modern teachers approve and acknowledge to be in harmony 
with truth. Besides, in this very age, many distinguished 


teachers of physical sciences openly bear witness that there 


is no contradiction, truly so called, between the certain and 
proved conclusions of recent physics, and the philosophical 
principles of the Schools. 

We, therefore, while We declare that everything wisely 
said should be received with willing and glad mind, as well 
as everything profitably discovered or thought out, exhort 
all of you, Venerable Brothers, with the greatest earnestness 
to restore the golden wisdom of St. Thonias, and to spread 
it as far as you can, for the safety and giory of the Catholic 
Faith, for the good of society, and for the increase of all the 
sciences. We say the wisdom of St. Thomas ; for it is not 
by any means in our mind to set before this age, as a stan- 
dard, those things which may have been inquired into by 
Scholastic Doctors with too great subtlety; or anything 
taught by them with too little consideration, not agreeing 
with the investigations of a later age; or, justly, anything 
that is not probable. 

Let, then, teachers carefully chosen by you do their best 
to instil the doctrine of Thomas Aquinas into the minds of 
their hearers; and let them clearly point out its solidity 
and excellence above all other teaching. Let this doctrine 
be the light of all places of learning which you may have 
already opened, or may hereafter open. Let it be used for 
the refutation of errors that are gaining ground. 
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But lest the false should be drunk instead of the true ; or 
lest that which is unwholesome should be drunk instead of 
that which is pure; take care that the wisdom of Thomas 
be drawn from his own fountain, or at any rate from those 
streams which, in the certain and unanimous opinion of 
learned men, yet flow whole and untainted, inasmuch as they 
are led from the fountain itself. Take care, moreover, that 
the minds of the young be kept from streams which are said 
to have flowed from thence, but in reality have been fed 
by unhealthy waters from other springs. | 

Well do we know that all our work will be vain, unless, 
Venerable Brothers, He bless our common efforts, Who in 
the Divine Scriptures is called the ‘God of all know- 
ledge.” By those same Scriptures we are warned, that 
‘every best gift and every perfect gift is from above, coming 
down from the Father of lights. Again, ‘If any of you 
want wisdom, iet him ask of God, who giveth to all men 
abundantly and upbraideth not ; and it shall be given him.’ 

In this matter, then, let us follow the example of the 
Angelic Doctor, who never began to read or to write without 
secking for God’s help by prayer; and who in simplicity 

acknowledged that all his learning had come to him, not 
s0 much from his own study and toil, as immediately from 
God. With humble and united prayer, therefore, let us 


all together beseech God fervently to pour out the spirit ° 


of knowledge and understanding on the sons ot the Church, 
and to open their minds to the understanding of wisdom. 

Also, that we may receive more abundant fruits cf the 
goodness of Ged, use that patronage which is most powerlul 
with Him; that is, the patronage of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, who is called the Scat of Wisdom. Secure also, as 
intercessors, Blessed Joseph, the pure Spouse of the Virgin ; 
and Peter and Paul, the chiefs of the Apostles, who renewed 
the whole world with truth, when it was corrupted by the 
uncleanziess and the contagion of errors, and who filled it 
with the light of the wisdom which is from Heaven. 


Lastly, in hope, trusting to the help of God and relying 


on your pastoral zeal, to all of you, Venerable Brothers, to 
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all the clergy, and all the people commitied to the care of 
each, we give, with great love in the Lord, our Apostolical 
blessing, the earnest of heavenly gifts, and the witness of our 
special goodwill. 


Given at Rome, at St. Peter’s, this 4th day of August, 
1879, in the second year of our Pontificate. 


LEO, PP. XIII. 
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THE LEONINE EDITION. 


In the year 1879 Pope Leo XIII. addressed a letter, dated 
October 15, to Cardinal de Luca, Prefect of the Congregation 
of Studies, to found the Academy of St. Thomas. In this 
letter the Pope mentions his intention of bringing out a 
new edition of all the Saint’s works. He speaks of it as 
an edition, ‘quie cuncta omnino Sancti Doctoris scripta 
complectatur optimis quoad fieri potest formis litterarum 
expressa accurataque emendata; iis etiam adhibitis codi- 
cum manuscriptorum subsidiis, que atate hac nostra in 
lucem et usum prolata sunt. Conjunctim vero edendas 
curabimus clarissimorum ejus interpretum, ut Thome de 
Vio Cardinali Cajetani et Ferrariensis, lucubrationes per 


" quas, tanquam per uberes riviculos, tanti viri doctrina 


decurrit.’ 

The Motu Proprio for the new edition appeared January 18, 
1880. In this it was ordered that the new edition should 
be reserved to the Propaganda Press. The edition was 
confided to Cardinal de Luca, Cardinal Simeoni, and Cardinal 
Agliara. With the works of St. Thomas they were directed 
to edit Cajetan on the ‘Summa Theologica,’ and Ferrariensis 
on the ‘ Contra Gentiles.’ 

Cardinal Zigliara, in the Preface to the first Volume, says 
that, in obedience to the command of His Holiness, ‘ Mogister 
Generalis Ordinis Predicatorum cui cdemandata est a 
Leone XIII., cura hujus editionis operum Sti. Thorne, 
quosdam religiosos in scientiis simul et arte pzleographica 

I. c 
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eruditos designavit, qui bibliothecas perlustrant, codices 
optim note inquirunt, scripta S. Thome inedita diligenter 
investigant, atque omnia scripta notata allis religiosis 
Rome degentibus et novam hanc editionem curantibus 
transmittant.’ . 

The groundwork of the new edition is that of St. Pius V. 
(1570). Little is known of the history of this edition. 
Several Icarned Dominicans were employed in it, and 
among them Remigius Nanni, Cardinal Justiniani, and 
Thomas Marriques, S.P.A. Magister. It is the best of all 
the editions of the ‘Opcra Omnia’ published up to the time 
oi Leo XIII. As the Pope says in his letter to Cardinal de 
Luca : ‘ Ccetera enim, cum veteres tum recentiores, partim 
quod non omnia S. Thome scripta exhibent, partim quod 
optimorum, ejus interpretum atque explanatorum careant 
commentariis, partim quod minus diligenter adornate sint, 
non omnia tulisse punctum videntur.’ 

This Piana, or Roman, Edition, however, seems to have 
been made with the help of earlier editions rather than of the 
manuscripts. 

The first Volume of the Leonine Edition comprises the 
‘Dissertation of De Rubeis on the Life and Writings of St. 
Thomas,’ also the ‘Commentaries of the Saint on Aristotle’s 
Works,’ ‘Peri Hermenias,’ and ‘ Posteriora Analytica.’ 
As St. Thomas’s Commentaries on the former terminate at 
the end of the Second Book, Cajetan’s Commentary on the 
remainder has been given. 

The Greek text of Aristotle (Didot’s edition) has been 
inserted in place of the second Latin version given by the 
Piana, synopses of each lesson and copious notes being added. 

The second Volume gives the Commentaries on the eight 
books of Aristotle’s © Physics,’ and the third Volume contains 
those on the treatises, ‘De Caelo et Mundo,’ ‘ De Generatione 
et Corruptione,’ and the ‘ Meteorologia.’ 

It is worthy of note that up to the time when the new 
edition was undertaken, the Commentary on both of the 
books, “De Generatione et Corruptione,’ was looked upon as 
genuine work of 5i. Thomas; but by means of the manu- 
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scripts, as well as from internal evidence and discovery of 
their origin and source, it has been proved in the Preface to 
the third Volume, that only the first seventeen lessons of 
the Commentary on the First Book are by St. Thomas, the 
remainder on the First Book, and all on the Second, being 
drawn from Albertus Magnus. 

Discoveries were also made concerning the Commeniary 
on the books of the ‘ Meteorologia,’ as may be seen in the 
Preface. That on the Third and Fourth were known to be 
That on the Third Book is taken from Peter of 

Alvernia ; that in the Leonine Edition, the Commentary on 
the last lesson of the Second Book, is also shown to be 
taken from Albertus Magnus. 

On the publication of the third Volume, the Pope 
addressed a Letter to Cardinals Simeoni and Zielara 
(Cardinal de Luca had died), dated October 11, rS&6, ex- 
pressing his wish that the ‘Summa Theologica’ and ‘ Summa 
Contra Gentes’ should be the next edited and published. 

Of the former, up to this time (1906) nine volumes have 
been published, containing almost all that St. Thomas wrote 
before his death. With these appears the Commentary of 
Cajetan. The text of St. Thomas has been compared with 
manuscripts and early editions; quotations have bcen 
verified. Each manuscript used in the edition has been 
read through, and when it differs from the Piana, a note is 
made of the variant. In composing the second Volume no 
less than 20,000 variants were marked. 

The printing of the work was done at the Propaganda 
Press. The work was confided wholly to the Dominican 
Order by Pope Leo XIII. before his death. 


ST. THOMAS AQUINAS. 


St. Thomas was born at Rocca Secca, in Italy, in the 
year 1226. He belonged to the noble family of the Counts of 
Aquinum, in the kingdom of Sicily. He had two brothers 
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and four sisters. When five years old he was sent to the 
famous Abbey of Monte Cassino, in accordance with the 
custom of noble fumilies at that time, his kinsfolk cherishing 
the design of his becoming a Benedictine monk, and being 
raised in due time to the dignity of Abbot of that great 
monastery. Thomas remained several years at Monte 
Cassino. At the age of sixteen, repudiating the offers of 
his influential friends, he joined the newly-founded Order of 
Friar Preachers, or Dominicans. Forthwith he began that 
career of study and learning which illuminated the whole 
Western Church. Refusing the dignities of Archbishop of 
Naples and of Cardinal, he died in his religious state in the 
year 1274, aged fortv-eight. 

St. Thomas studied at Cologne under Albertus Magnus, a 
member of the same Order, eventually Bishop of Ratisbon. 
In the year 1260 he returned to Italy, and taught in Rome. 
In 1265 the ‘Summa Theologica’ was first published in the 
Pontificate of Clement IV. In 1267 Thomas attended the 
General Chapter of his Order in Paris, and was made Regent 
of Studics for the second time. He returned to Naples in 
1272. In 1274 Pope Gregory X. summoned him to the 
General Council of Lyons, but on his way thither he was 
taken ill, and died at the Cistercian Abbey of Fossa Nova, 
after a inonth’s iliness, to the grief of all Christendom. The 
University of Paris sent a letter of condolence to the General 
Chapter of the Dominican Order at Lyons on the loss to the 
Order and to the Church. | 

ot. Thomas was buricd at Toulouse, in the church of his 
Order, He was canonized by Pope Jolin XXII., and Pope 
St. Pius V. declared him a Doctor of the Church, an honour 
not given for many centuries, so that he was called the 
Fifth Doctor of the Church, associated with St. Augustine, St. 
Ambrose, St. Gregory, and St. Jerome in the Latin Church. 


The “Sunima Theologica’ of St. Thomas was published in 
the years 1265-1269, as regards Parts I. and I.-II. When 
Regent of Studies in Paris, Parts II. and III. were published 
by St. Thomas. 
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Verbum M entis, 


The Scholasti los 71s i 
Scholastic Philosophy is in al] Essential particulars 4 


continuation of the primitive Christian system of thought 
It is sometimes described as a contrast to the ; ae 
speculation ; as ‘ Aristotle baptized’; 
accepted what the early Church rejected ; as if their s "ste 

Were an innovation on the ideas of thé F athers and I roe 
of the first centuries. Sere 
union existed in principle, with antagonisin in method - 
as if St. Thomas did what St. Augustine would Never h: ie 
done, unless constrained by a kind of necessity Sen 
leaves entirely out of sight the true ‘ond intrinsic bond of 
union between the Christian Philosophy of all ee cee 


preceding 
as if the Scholastics 


pene ree 
Ii is almost unpucd that an accidental 
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that Aristotle was rejected and abhorred by the Christians 
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one age, and accepted and honoured by the Christians 
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of another age, 
of a great subject. 


Scholastic with the old Greek 
to remark upon the special character 0 
ssystem in the sense that it 1s 
as the handmaid to Revelation ; 7 
st to be called the Christian Philosophy. 
alone has it the right to the pre-eminen 
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implies a very partial and inadequate view 
present into a comparison of the 
Philosophy, it 1s enough 
{ the Scholastic 
propounded by the Church 
for in that light alone 1s 
In that sense 
t position accorded 


to it by the Saints and Doctors of the Church ; this we a 
key to its inner signification ; it is this which fills ou 
its relations, and makes its sphere complete. 

The Scholastic Philosophy propounds the mental words, 
the verbuin mentis, which makes a formal union of Reason 
Revelation. Such is its meaning, its message, its 


Without entering at 


and 
NUSSION. 

In the new Dispensation, the moralist and the jurist found 
himself in presence of the new Fact, the Life and Claims of 
Christ; the politician was confronted with the rights of. the 
new Kingdom of Christ; the Philosopher was in presence 
of a new Mind, of a new Teacher, Christ. The ages have 
not yet sueceeded in exhausting the lessons of this Mind, of 
this Teacher, applied in their living force to every generation 
of man. The Mind of Christ is the source of the Christian 
Philosophy. Principles of general application flow from it 
to every age. Particular principles in the way of methods 
are adapted to the needs of every age. In the times called 
Scholastic. the need was for the Mind of Christ in its un- 
changing principles to be apphed to contemporary needs by 
way of evidence and argument summed up in that method 
of Formal Reasoning which is embodied in the Syllogism. 

Without entering at present into the objective truth of 
the Scholastic Philosophy, it will not be difficult to see that 
the * differentia’ which gives to it its position as a species of 
the great genus of Christian Philosophy resides in its sub- 
jective character ; and that its character in that respect is 
to be found in the mental word to the elaboration of which 
all its force is directed. | 
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This, again, was not absolutely its own invention. St. 
John refers to the inner philosophical gift when he writes to 
the Christians : ‘ You have received the Unction of the Holy 
One, and know all things’ (1 John ii. 20). This inner 
illumination was so prominent in the Early Church that it 
was the first gift usurped by the heretics called Gnostics. 
This was the first object of that unlawful ambition which in 
all ages feeds upon what is not its own in the Church. 
But this was not a transitory gift. As the endurance of the 
martyrs appeared to be even newer in the eyes of the 
world than the cause for which they died, so did this 

charisma shine out as a new constellation in the intellec- 


_tual firmament beyond all others. 


The adherence to the word of Christ was made perfect by | 
the interior word, the verbiuom onentis, which mude the 
adherence and assent of the disciple to be truly intelligent. 

That the mind assents to Faith with a true intellectual 
conviction was a truth which the Scholastics were not 
content merely to repeat. They took it as a fact, and 
made it the basis of their apostolate. Their ardent students 
were apostles, with an aim, a mission, a message of supreme 
urgency, consisting in the dissemination of the word of Truth 
by means of the verbum menits, through the instrumentality 
of the word of the mind. 

The times called for such a mission. The age was teeming 
with’ perversions and rebellions against the rationality of 
the word which found expression in the voice. The par- 
ticular outrage which roused the Scholastics to vindicate 
the word was that fundamental violation of reason perpe- 
trated by the Waldenses and Albigenses in emptying the 
word of intelligible meaning, in separating the word and the 
voice from each other. 

How useless and dangerous were words apart trom thoughts, 
and thoughts divorced from words, was plainly shown to 
the age by the doings of the Waldenses and Albigenses. The 
former made the word ‘ poverty ’ a meaningless formula, the 
latter flung about words like fiery arrows to kindle con- 
flagrations even in the sanctuary. Empty sounds; screams 
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of rage and violence, were che weapons of error in those ee 
St. Thomas arose when the storm was greatly spent. His 
work was to root up what remained, and to plant anew the 
tradition of the union of thought and word, which was to be 
the special success and glory of his Philosophy one 
forth. The importance of such a work in his eyes may be 
seen from his two Opuscula on ‘The Difference of the 
Divine and Human Word,’ and on ‘The Nature of the 
Word of the Intellect,’ besides what occurs on the same 
subject in his ‘ summa Theologica’ and elsewhere. P 

Sit. Thomas achieved his purpose through a threefol 

struggle: against the Waldenses and Albigenses, as ply 
described ; against the depraving 01 Aristotle on the part : 
the Arabian philosophers ; and against Aristotle himself. 
The last was by iar the subtlest, most difficult, and aes 
the most perfect triumph of this threefold struggle. qT : 
contest with the first two kinds of adversaries required ne 
more than strength of mind and clearness of purpose ; _ 
was akin to the work of the ciashing of the Crusaders 
swords, and the rescue of the shrine of truth from the 
the last named was the deft plucking out from a 
friend’s eye of the twist which threatened to make his help 
abortive. | | 

The prejudice of the early Church against Aristotle 1s so 
well known that it is seldom really attempted to be ex- 
plained how and why the Scholastics began and carried on 
what is often assumed to be a simple innovation on their 
part. If we show that it was no innovation at all, except the 
‘novation of circumstances, we shall be able to dissipate 
the idea that they acted in a manner forcign to the spirit of 
St. Augustine and other Fathers of the earlier times. There 
was, indeed, a subtle sympathy and a corresponding unity 
between them and the first ages of Christianity, too often 
and too wholly ignored, 

Between the Christian ages there exists a profound con- 
The Scholastics were able to receive 
Aristotle because the opportunity had arrived which gave 
them the power of neutralizing or of subduing the chief point 
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of hostihty between him and the Christian system. This 
point lay in his finality. His Rationality was perfect ; but 
where could Faith come in when every idea seemed sym- 
metrically to arise only from the abstraction of the universal 
from the senses? Faith might come in as an hypothesis 
or as an assumption ; but could it be in any way the fruit of 
reason? Aristotle to the early Fathers was the denier of 
Faith asa Rationality. The time came when the Scholastics 
could make Faith fit into the classic system of the Origin 
of Ideas. This was a great triumph; and it made Aristotle 
so that he was never again used against Faith considered as 
a rational act. 

The Scholastics, no less than the early Fathers, quarrelled 
with Aristotle’s finality. The difference lay in the fact that 
whereas this finality was presented to the early Fathers 
as character, to the Scholastics it was presented as mind. 
As character it could not be overcome, and was not over- 
come; as mind it could be overcome, and was overcome 
when the time for its conquest arrived. The time at length 
came. Whatwasthat time? It was when the formality of 
Christian Argument appeared in the Christian Syllogism. 

St. Thomas teaches that in the mind there are three 
distinct things which remain within it—the taéfellectual 
power, the tdea (species rer intellect), and the act of intelii- 
gence (tntellsgere). None of these is the word, because none 
of them can be signified by the voice (Opusc., xiii.) An 
accurate distinction is required to separate the two last from 
the word, which by its very nature tends to issue forth mto 
the voice: Verbum autem interius conceptum per modum 
egredicntis se habet, quod testatur verbum extertus vocale quod 
est cjus Signum... illud enim egreditur a dicentc vocaitter ad 
extra. Illud ergo proprie dicitur verbum intertus quod 
wntelligens intelligendo format. 

The formation of the verbum mentis is the first care of the 
Scholastics, proceeding thence to the verbum vocts as its end, 
test, and sign. 

In this respect we may say that the verbum menizs is the 
point of contrast to modern philosophy so far as it diiters 
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from Scholasticism. Modern Philosophy undertakes to find 
its excellence in the ztelligence—the act of understanding in 


the mind. 


This is not the place to draw out the consequences of 


‘these two principles respectively. 


Modern Philosophy places the end of Philosophy in reficc- 
tion. St. Thomas allows that reflection is near to the 
word ; yet declares that they are distinct and separate. He 
says : ‘Generatio verbi videtur propinquissima cognitioni 
reflex, unde multi putaverunt eam esse reflexam . . . sed 
sciendum est gignitio verbi non est reflexa . 
(Opuse. xiv., de natura verbt Intellectus). Again: ‘Non 
enim generatur verbum ipsum per actum intellectus.’ 
Further, he says: ‘ Intelligere in radice prius est verbo, et 
verbum est terminus actionis intellectus.’ 

This indeed is no new view as regards modern systems of 
Philosophy. Reid noticed the fact as regards ‘the new 
systems? (* The Human Mind,’ chap. vii., conclusion). 

It is evident that two philosophical systems, beginning to 
differ in so subtle a principle, will only by degrees branch 
out openly into contradictory results. Yet few will refuse 
to acknowledge that some such root ditference must exist, 
when the plain resulting contrast can be accounted for by 
such a principle. It will also be acknowledged that if such 
principles be really the source of the contrast, then St. 
Thomas’s principle is probably the right one, and Philosophy 
should be founded on the verbum mentis. 

Philosophy is meant to be useful. Its utility is founded 
on the verbun: mets, as was mherited from the classic 
exponents of Rationality in all ages, and from Aristotle in 
particular. 

That such a verbiuit was St. Thomas’s aim is evident from 
the general character of the ‘Summa.’ This great work 
embodies the contrast to modern thought above named. 

It may be-cailed a psychological work; standing out in 
_that sense as a contrast to the ontological character of 


; :modern ideas. The system of St. Thomas evidently rests 


on the correspondence between mind and object. The 
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controversies of Realists and Nominalists bring this out 
very clearly. St. Thomas wishes above all to show how 
Revelation is received by the mind. | 

It is customary to speak as if Faith in its philosophical 
aspect rested only on the credibility of the witnesses. Yet 
that is not enough to show that Faith is in itself a mental 
act of the strictly intellectual order. A truth or fact 
received on testimony may be reccived so far as not to be 
denied. But Faith requires much more than this. It is 
received as an intellectual act. 

The Scholastic Philosophy, therefore, is founded on what 
we may call the enucleation of the word. Thus great principle 
brings out the full relation of the will to the intellect, a 
principle not equally recognized or treated of in any other 
Philosophy. It goes out also into every cognate subject, 
such as Theology, Asceticism, Mysticisin, and every: branch 
of Psychology, in such a way as to exalt the actuality of the 
mind as the test of a sound and living theory. 

The verbum mentis is also the sign of Progress. ‘rhe 
Scholastic Philosophy, by virtue of its characteristic principe, 
is the Philosophy of Progress. 

Here we may pause to consider and rebut the opinice ot 
an eminent writer, who, although perhaps not himseif a 
philosopher, yet accurately registers the phase of thoughe 
to which he adverts in several well-known passages. In his 
‘Essay on Bacon,’ Macaulay declares that Natural Theology 
is not a progressive science. He says that a Blackfoot 
Indian has all the proofs of the life of man after death that 
a philosopher can possess. The surprising thing about such 
a statement is that it has never been challenged. [t may 
be challenged on two grounds ; because it shows a con! usion 
between the objective evidence and the subjective mind ; 
and on the ground that evidence is not identical with fact. 
The mind comes in to reccive and adjust the evidence. A 
man may have facts before him ; it does not follow that he 
can use them as evidence. 

To say that Natural Theology or Philosophy is not 4 
progressive science means that it is not a science at all. 
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Every science is progressive. To say that a savage knows 
all there is to be known about the soul is equal to saying, 
at least, that he knows all that can be known about the 
body ; and that medicine is not a progressive science. A 
cannibal savage may know the body as well as any surgeon 
or physician; yet his knowledge of its anatomy does not 
make him a Harvey ora Fergusson. 

A civilized Philosopher knows far more than a savage as 


regards the objects of Philosophy. He possesses a verifica- 


tion far above the savage. He has a knowledge of the 
relations brought to him from all ages. He knows the 
value of his own ideas. He can compare his thoughts with 
those of the sages everywhere. 

All theologians agree that a denial of God on the lips of 
an educated and civilized man entails a greater responsi- 
bility than on the lips of a savage. How could this be if 
_ they were on equal terms as regards these problems? The 
civilized man knows more. So, in reference to the far-off 
days of Job, mankind generally has advanced in the con- 
sideration of these truths. The assured tone of Job’s 
‘friends’ would nct be so much appreciated in these days. 

Macaulay gocs on to say that neither is Revelation a pro- 
gressive science. The Schoolmen would join issue with 
him on this point. It is their glory to have made Revela- 
tion a progressive science. 

As regards Prugress in Natural Theology, the Scholastics 
advanced it a considerable step when they established the 
Existence of God as an inferential truth. 

Likewise as regards Revelation, they most acutely 
analyzed the principle of Testimony. 

Moreover, they drew out the reiations of the Mind and 
Life of Christ both to Natural Theology and to Revelation, 
as the fount of certainty in both. 

To talk about ‘ unassisted reason’ is like talking about 
unassisted diyestion. Such a thing never existed in this 
world without mental or bodily starvation. The mind 


has its appetite, which feeds on garbage rather than not 
feed at all. The ° appetite of reason,’ as St. Thomas says, 


we 
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is the will. ‘ Unassisted reason ’ does not exist. Even the 
savage is ever thinking, and feeding his reason. 

Progress is the badge of Scholasticism. 
word ; and is unfolded by the action of the word. 

Among the signs of the Progress effected by the word 
may be mentioned the Scholastic vindication of Faith as an 
intellectual act and its reconciliation with the Aristotelean 
origin of ideas. Other points might be named in direct 
contact with Revelation ; which are not here mentioned, 
because they are parts of Theology. 

Science begins with certain facts. In this point Scholas- 
ticism is a truescience. As anatomy proceeds in its scientific 
conclusions from the certain facts of the human body. 
which are ever the same, and as medicine likewise rests on 
facts that do not change, the same is to be said of mathe- 
matics and of all the mental sciences till we come to the 
highest of all. 

How far Progress has faded from Philosophy can be seen 
when a great and popular writer is accepted laying down 
the principles above noted. 

To say that Divine Science is not progressive because its 
principles are as known and as fixed as they were in the 
days of Job, is just as well as to say that medicine is not a 
progressive science because the human body is the same as 


it was in the days of Moses. Further, this is to ignore a! 


the shades and distinctions of truth comprised in the human 
verbum, and makes truth a refraction, not a reflection, of 
thought. 

Objective truth is one thing; its appreciation in the 
subject is another. Truth is in the mind, says St. Thomas. 
Two worlds exist, fitted for each other; and the more and 
more correct adjustment of the subjective word to its 
primal source of illumination includes all that progress in 
knowledge which increases by sure steps the dignity of man. 
The Blackfoot Indian does not know as much as a Philo- 
sopher, and he knows much less thana Christian. The facts 
of the world may be before him; but he does not appreciate 
these facts aright. To insinuate that a savage can judge ot 
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these facts even as 4a Socrates or Plato is an outrage sa 
human mind. It ignores all the relations which depend on 
mental cultivation. | | 

If we wish to see how Progress advances in asian 
we need only compare the Scholastic word with the Patristic, 


and the Patristic with the Apostolic, to see how truth never 


rises above its source, but nevertheless irrigates an Immenser 
every mental phase that 


region, and is more adapted to 


—adorns the human family. 


The act of understanding, the intelligere, seems to be ine 
badge of Modern Philosophy. I[t 1s not a eran aga 
of progress; and so far on that basis, Macaulay 7 
a correct diagnosis of philosophical advance. Surely, aie 
ever, the mind is meant to progress. It has its step, an 
can march ; like its‘companion the body. . oe 

The contrast between the serbum and the ttelligere, in- 
augurated when Scholasticism was abjured, soon became a 
contlict, and developed into civil war, when the systems 
fought amongst themselves on their own congenital 

il. 

» But why should there have been a conflict at all ? if 
the new system departed from the old, why should it not 
depart in peace, with a token of gratitude towards its 
origin 2 Scholasticism had at least vindicated the law that 
thought was worth thinking. Uf thought wished to migrate, 
we might suppose it would migrate at least with a sense of 
obligation towards the soil of its infancy and the sky 
whereunder it had passed its youth. 

The inteMizere of Modern Philosophy 1s summed up in 
Reflection, which is not by itself a principle of Progress. It 
may’ be a fermaus a guo ; but of itself it does not involve any 
definite terminus ad quem. It necessarily remains in itself, 
and sums up the past ; finding its end in keeping what it has 
gained. 

We hear much of reconciliation, which is not possible 
between opposites. One or other of the two systems must 
surrender its characteristic principle. 

In these circumstances it remains for us to assert that the 
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Philosophy which rests on the verb has alone the promise 
of Progress. 

St. Thomas knew nothing of reconciliation except in the 
sense of subduing the mind to Christ. The idea of com- 
promise of vital principles is no reconciliation ; it is only 
stagnation. 

Scholasticism is Metaphysics. Modern science is any-_ 
thing else : Mechanics, Chemistry, Biology, everything that 
ends in sense. Metaphysics will return to popular favour 


when Scholasticism with its characteristic word returns to 
power. 


§ 2. ETHICAL. 
Verbum Cordis. 


The idea of Philosophical Progress, as above described, 
brings us to the ethical contest which underlies the enuncia- 
tion of the word in all ages. Man was endowed with the 
gift of expressing his thought by the enucleation of the 
word. But he early lost the freshness and force of the 
enunciation ; till the final calamity of Babel divided the 
human thought into the many tribes of tongues and dialects 
which have been the principle of perennial discord. The 
fault of our first parents is carly seen In its consequences 
as regards the enunciation of the word required from them. 
They lost the word of innocence, and their stammering 
tongues could only make clear their refusal to pronounce 
the full word of repentance required by their new situation. 

From this point of view we may divide the ages of thought 
in speech into the enunciation and the enervation of the word, 
This contrast also became a contest and a conilict which 
in all ages has left its deep marks on the whole history of 
mankind. Man has by his present nature an inherent hesi- 
tation and repugnance to confront himself with the pro- 
Into the 
source of that hesitation we need not now inquire further ; 
the fact itself is patent, and the consequence ts equally piain 
and patent that this strange infirmity has had such an 
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efiect upon intellectual progress that it occupies a distinct 
sphere in the reahn of Philusophy. Not to recognize this 
iact is to ignore a very:manifest and potent influence that 
lies at the root of a vast field of aimless speculation. 

The first formal and historical recognition of this philo- 
sophical characteristic is to be found in the unique mission 
of Socrates, who went forth with the one purpose of con- 
fronting man, not only with his own ignorance, but with his 
own idea, hitherto disguised by sophistry, or ignored, a 
stunted growth, withering away and blighted. How diffi- 
cult his mission was, how hateful he became by the mere 
fact of making man a questioner unto himself in the sincerity 
of the word, is plainly shown by the historical sequence of 
his hfe and death. 

St. Thomas and the Scholastics carried out the tradition 
of Socrates into the twin word of Reason and Revelation. 
In this word the mind attained to its full stature of enuncia- 
tion. St. Thomas rescued the word from Waldensian and 
Albigensian license ; he rescued it when he plucked Aristotle 
from the grasp of those who were in the act of burying 
him beneath pyramids of Oriental jugglery, of words divorced 
from sense. The Arabian Philosophers at that time suffered 
from what we may call Megalogia. They used words too 
big for the sense they tried to squeeze into them ; tll the 
verdusn: between them all was in danger of being for ever 
stifled in the caverns of Unmeaningness. 

St. Thomas was the true knight-errant of the verbum. 
He began with taking up the key of thought, introducing 
himself into the recesses where the fair and luminous idea 

was bound and captive; scattering the bats and owls of 
dim and unworthy speculation, delivering the verdum into 
its true sphere of enunciation free and undefiled. Such a 
work was a mission, resting on ethical quite as mucn as on 
intellectual, qualities. The Scholastics were the greatest 


verbal apostles ever seen in the world. Their aim in that 


_ character was the verbuin cordts. 
From the time of Babel thought and word had never 
- been happily married. Their discord had filled the world 
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with clamour ; till the fatal remedy divorce was pronounced 
to be the cure, and was put forward as the condition of 
peace. We have the consequence before us in two worlds 
at variance—thought on one side, word on the other—pur- 
suing paths leading directly to confusion ; till man aimost 
seems to possess de jure no voice but an irrational sound ; 
and his dignity seems only fully vindicated by silence alone, 
like “the voiceless daughters of the violet sea,’ in the words 
of the Greek poet. Not for nothing, indeed, was man com- 
pared to a fish in the Gospel ; for he had lost his voice. 

Meanwhile, however, the true tradition of the word was 
not lost. It went on because truth went on ; because 
Redemption was preparing by long ages of silence, by the 
order of Divine Providence, in time and season, in number, 
weight, and measure. The redemption of the human word » 
was accomplished and made perfect by the coming of the 
Divine and Eternal Word in Person. The word of man 
was redeemed by the Word of God. 

The first formally organized attempt against the human 
word was the Arian uprising to deprive the Substantial Word 
of His Personal Divinity and Supremacy. The echo of that 
great struggle has been heard in our age on the part of those 
who accuse the word’s defenders and vindicators of ‘empty 
janglings,’ of the trifling about mere sounds. Surely these 
charges should be laid against Arius, not against Athanasius. 
It was the former who did these things ; he was the inno- 
vator on the peace of the earth. The enunciation of the 
word happily prevailed. The Scholastics won the same 
victory on different grounds in their day, as above described. 

With the decline of Scholasticism, the enervation of the 
word entered upon a new phase of conflict with the verdumn 
mentis accoutred as the verbum cordts ,; till now, at length, 
the boastful panoply of Agnosticism stands before us as 
the intellectual Goliath of our age—the refusal to pronounce 
the word, arrayed in strength, based on the assumption oi 
the higher intellectual dignity. 

St. Thomas saw not this idol of mental sloth and verbal 
apathy ; but it might seem as if he foresaw its sway, so keen 
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_and proper ts the instrument he bequeathed for its overthrow. 

; The three principles of the verbum ments, the verbum corats, 
‘and the verbum vocis are summed up and put as it were 
‘into a sling to be hurled with astonishing force against the 
pretence of rational men not to speak, and not to adequately 
think; of knowledge based on formal Ignorance. The sling 
is the Enucleation of the Word. . 

How maxy rights and privileges of the human mind are 
outraged by the term Agwosticism it is needless now to inquire. 
Its culmen of pretence is reached in the words of its pro- 
tagonist as follows: ‘ By continually seeking to know, and 
being. thrown back with a deepened conviction of the 
impossibility of knowing, we may keep alive the conscious- 
ness that it is alike our highest wisdom and our highest duty 
to regard that through which all things exist—the Un- 
knowable ’ (Herbert Spencer, ‘ First Principles’). 

Take away from this passage all the positive words of 
knowledge which Agnosticism expressly disclaims ; and 
little remains. If we cannot know, we cannot have a 
‘conviction’ or ‘keep alike the consciousness of know- 
ing, or possess ‘the highest wisdom ’—still less can we 
have a ‘highest duty,’ or a duty at all. All this indeed is 
but a refutation of the last word and sum of all—‘ the 
Unknowable.’ If all these kinds of knowledge exist, then 
the ‘Unknowable’ has no real meaning even in the 
mouths of its advocates. But there is something more 
important to be said. 

The insidious character of Agnosticism does not lie only 
in the profession of Ignorance as regards truths we can 
know and may know. It lies deeper, in the perversion of 
that knowledge of our own Ignorance which is the peculiar 
characteristic of the human mind. 

In the vast recesses of human cognoscibility there lies 

' a pearl of great price, a kind of talisman which unlocks all 
_| mental secrets, and forms the siguaculum of human intel- 
': lectual greatness. This is the knowledge of our own Ignorance 
-, —a light shining darkly, which belongs to man alone of all 

_ terrestrial creatures. In this, by this, man is placed apart, 
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separate and supreme on earth. It is impossible to mark out 
the boundaries of this light. One thing we know of it. 
which is that it is a knowledge, in all its parts, to its utter- 
most boundaries, in all its degrees and spheres. 

Agnosticism is not Ignorance, or a healthy and natural 
darkness. It is the refusal to know. It is really the pride | 
of man raising himself up as the fount of knowledge. 

It is but too evident that the tradition of the enervation 
of the word, the paralysis of thought, is carried on in our 
age, and has been raised up toa system. What its ravages 
are is but too plain. Its votaries are weary of it, as man 
must necessarily be in due time of whatever is a drain 
upon his nature. The intellectual nature of man has its 
rights, its duties, and its aspirations. Agnosticism is the 
denial of our natural desire and instinct to know, and must 
be regarded as a disease fastening itself upon the Rationality 
of man. . 

The remedy for it is to be found in the return to the great 
Scholastic tradition of the enucleation of the word. The 
verbum cordis represents the struggle which has gone on 
for so many ages between the plain dictate of the verbum 
mentis, and the downward tendency of the human word 
as above described, resulting in the conflict between the 
enunciation and the excrvation of the word. From this 

point of view the verbum cordis may be called the Problem, 
as tlie verbum mentts is the Progress, of the word. Mankind 
in all ages oscillates between these two tendencies, the one 
for which man was created going forward to the full bloom 
of rational Certainty, the other to which he is exposed 
from the habit of that strange intellectual inertia leading 
him to disguise his own thoughts, and to hide his own 
intellectual dictates in the cloud of uncertainty. The 
tendency of this age is to raise this tendency into a system, 
to glorify it, and to invest it with a dignity utterly at 
variance with its dangerous character and real nature. 

The Scholastics are the only Philosophers who have 
taken this strange tendency into full account, and provided 
a place for it in their system. They know what it means, 
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and hence their eager insistence upon the full pronounce- 
ment of the verbum mentis, by aid of vigorous adhesion to 


the duty and end of rational Certainty. 


§ 3. HISTORICAL, 
Verbum Vocts. 


It may be said that words are the history of Philosophy. 
It is by words that we can trace the onward march of 
those great dominant thoughts which make up the Scholastic 
system, which as we have seen, have been the special objects of 
elucidation and enunciation, of enucleation and vindication. 
The Scholastic words have scored a deep mark on the face of 
the world, and whatever may be said to the disparagement 
of the Schoolmen, at least it will be allowed that they have 
raised up a dominion of words in every sense unrivalled. 

It is not here necessary, after what has been said, to 
vindicate the use of words. Without words society could 
not exist; kingdoms and empires and civilizations would 
fall unless supported by these unseen, wingless messengers 

’ of thought given by men to each other as the tie which 
binds up and holds up whatever is important in human 
society. Without words, the world would become a desert, 
and man a beast. 

These remarks are sufficient to introduce the fact that 
the Scholastic word has had a history. It has gone forth to 
the ends of the earth. | 

Words are the end of philosophy. When wise words 
ure uttered, philosophy has done its work. Action belongs 
to conscience, to religion. No man rules his life by intellect 
alone, and philosophy, the spokesman of intellect, has no 
such cfiice of direct rule in the realm of action. 

If, indeed, any exception to this rule could be found, 
we might almost assert that Scholasticism 1s an example of 
it. So great was its dominion, so vast was the territory 
over which it reigned, that for once words seem to tower 
over life and to become a dominion that ruled in every 
department of human existence. Yet, when we examine 
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the case more closely, we can seé that the Scholastic 
Philosophy did not exceed its proper limits. Its rule only 
shows what words can do when duly employed for their 
full and legitimate mission ; when trusted. 

A further reproach against Scholasticism and its parent 
stem in Greek thought is expressed as follows by Macaulay, 
in the eloquent essay above cited: ‘If the tree which 
Socrates planted and Plato watered be judged by its flowers 
and leaves, it is the noblest of trees. But if we take the 
homely test of Bacon, if we judge of the tree by its fruits, 
our opinion of it may perhaps be less favourable.’ This 
‘homely test,’ however, is not Bacon’s. It is in the 
Gospel ; it belongs to reason itself. All ages, all men, judge 
of a tree by its fruit ; but its fruits mean its produce. Its 
lowers have a value even if we cannot eat tiem. If all 
trees but fruit-trees were rooted up, the world would be 
shorn of much that is useful for the very reason that it is 
ornamental. We judge of a rose-tree by its roses; of an 
apple-tree by its apples. Words are useful by a supreme 
utility ; and they have the merit also of being ornamental. 
Plato has the renown of having invented the art of conversa- 
tion. Who will deny the supreme utility of such a gift 
to the world? If we have passed beyond the region of 
monosyllables, it is chiefly owing to those lofty Greeks 
who are here accused of planting and watering as in the 
idle luxury of a vacant summer’s day. All Philoscphy. 
indeed, on such a basis, might almost be called a ‘ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream.’ 

Perhaps, after all, we must allow that words are more 
useful than the steam engine. Words are the machinery 
of thought ; without them thought would be imprisoned in 
perpetual uselessness. 

If we can imagine the world deprived of all flowers, and 
of all leaves, we can perhaps form some adequate ide. of 
mental world without Socrates and Plato. To charge it 
against a flower that it is not a fruit, to accuse a leaf of 
not being a potato, surely implies a very false standard of 
both ornament and utility. 
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~The Greek Philosophy added dignity to life. It made 

thought regal. Mankind ever needs those who can think 
and speak wiscly, while ‘words remain the indispensable 
coin of all mental currency. The Greeks made words more 
intimate to human life than the steam engine and the 
telegraph ; and indecd we may ask, without words what 
becomes of the steam engine and the telegraph ? 

Jowett says: ‘Great philosophies tend to pass away in 
words’ (Pref., frais. Plato). Philosophy passes into words as 
into its proper end ; but the end remains if the words are true. 

Socrates proved that the world was unpeopled with the 
ideal man in multitude; and that systems of philosophy 
could not count upon wisdom in the mass. The only Greek 
systems that secmed to influence life were the Cynic and 
the Stoic; the two that perished because they knew not 
their own limits. Yet they really perverted religion and cor- 
rupted life. The wise words of Socrates and Plato did not 
die. If Plato shone like a culd sun upon the Greek world, 
still he was a sun, and not a meteor; and in due time 
warmth was added to him. 

Motion and action are the two contrasted modes of the 
useless and the useful. Action is motion with the principle 
of fecundity. The Scholastics invented the action of words ; 
they made words live, and they derived this from the word 
world of Christ. 

It is impossible not to see that the life of Christ, as it 
altered action necessarily also altered thought. Action 
preceded thought in the Christian world, as it does in the 
natural world ; and time came when the thought of Christ 
was drawn out in an exquisitely fine gold thread of argu- 
ment for the purposes of Christian Ievidence. 

The new Philosophy of the Scholastics began by the 
same flery impulse that led to the Crusades, issuing forth 
from mnumerable cells of apostolic energy. The time had 
arrived for Christian Evidence to be clothed in argument. 
‘St. Benedict,’ says Cardinal Newman, ‘is the historical 
emblem of the retreat of Christian civilization from the 
world ; and St. Dominic of its return.’ 
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The new word of the new era was Cur—‘ Why ??--a 
word hitherto repudiated as the first note of rebellion. 
Yet here it was formulated as the basis of the new philo- 
sophy: The recluse who had looked upon Cur—‘ Why ?’— 
as the challenge uttered by the arch-rebel, the old serpent, 
had serious misgivings at first about a word so wholly 
unsanctified ; while it required the ‘ Respondeo dicendum 
quod ’ of St. Thomas to remove all hesitation in the use of 
a term which God had made for the useful end of man’s 
rationality. 

Any great historical Fact may be regarded from the 
standpoint of either place or space—as a thing present 
or as a thing absent. Its position in place is the first con- 
sideration leading us to appreciate what is meant by its 
absence—by its space. | 

Scholasticism occupies a great place in history. Of its 
greatness and grandeur there can be no question. The 
ages when it reigned have not left behind them a barren 
expanse of waste; on the contrary, in the plainest marks 
which arrest the eye, in the arts, are still cherished monu- 
ments which all regard as models of beauty and proportion ; 
institutions which will reign as founded in the nature of 
man. Among these may be mentioned Gothic architec- 
ture, with all its subsidiary arts, issuing forth in those vast 
erections which still are acknowledged to fill up the most 
elevated artistic views. Beginning in time with Scholasti- 
cism, their rise and perfection are so evidently connected 
with the philosophical methods that prevailed while this 
architecture flourished, that comparisons have frequently 
been drawn between what was built and what was said in 
these ages as twin argumentative forces in support of 
truth. 

Can we find a more appropriate figure in stone of 
the ‘Summa’ of St. Thomas, than the orderly greatness, 
vastness, and proportions of a great Gothic Cathedrai ¢ 
Again, another evident fruit of the Scholastic Philosophy can 
be seen in the University system, which arose and flourished 
in the same ages. To sum up the Scholatsic syt*pm in its 
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career of power, we may look at the Council of Trent, 
wherein its-method and principles are so plainly inscribed 
in the Decrees and Canons; above all in the Canons on 
Justification which are the admiration of all acquainted 
with the most opposite ideas (¢.g., Cardinal Newman and 
Dean Stanley). 

And what is the space correlative to its absence during 
these latter ages? Not that it has been, or is, entirely 
absent. But it has been absent in the sense of having had 
prominent and successful rivals. Of the merits of those 
rivals this is not the place to speak; nor do their merits 
or demerits in any way alter the fact that the Scholastic 
Philosophy looms out as large by its space as by its place. 
Its absence is as conspicuous as its presence. 

When Pope Leo XIII. issued his immortal \Encyclical 
of August 4, 1879 (supra), a great noise was mdde among 
the dry bones, as men thought. \ 

We are beginning the new Scholastic era. It has been 
called, perhaps unadvisedly, the neo-Scholastic era, as if it 
were to derive its character from evolution. Evolution and 
revolution are first cousins, as we frequently see. This 
need not be. Let us take Leo XIII. as he is; and he is 
St. Thomas ; for as plainly as words can tell, he urged the 
study of St. Thomas’s text, comprising the Angelic Doctor’s 
principles and method ; as did also Pope Pius IX. 

St. Thomas comes back to our age. He necessarily comes 
. one thougats. Steeped as we are in ideas of Evolution, 
An0gy, Sociology, St. Thomas intrudes himself among it 


all ; not as if he spoke our words, but knowing his right as a 


human thinker to utter with us the primary mental words 
which are the interpretations for all ages. 

One claim he has to speak; and that is in the name of 
unity and order. Our thoughts, our words want unity and 
order. If he could speak audibly, what should we hear ? 
He would say: ‘I have one gift which you have not, a 
perennial gift, needed by every age, as man’s thought is 
of every age; unity and order, the key of interpretation. 
My ages of rule were ages of unity and order ; wherein the 
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compromise is not possible. 
the ascendancy of some principle of interpretation ; or else 
we may have only political truth in the sense of expediency, 
but not philosophy. 
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key of interpretation was applied to every secret, and 
thought penetrated to the extreme human scibile. You 
have, perhaps, a richer variety, a greater wealth of figures, 
an abundance of theories. But do they influence the people? _ 
No, for you have not the gift of rule—unity and order. 
Many thoughts come before you and are spoken, but you 
have not ‘ the interpretation of the vision.’ 

Let us apply this to a dominant idea—the Evolution of 
Species. St. Thomas is ready to deal with this theory, to 
which his principle of the verbum is plainly applicable. 
Coming to deal with it, he would be surprised to find that 
there is no accepted definition of species. Without such a 
definition he could not proceed further. The consequence 
of such a vacant space in the very heart of the problem 
affects its direct consequences. If species is not definite,. - 
man is not defined ; he may be an embryo, on the way to 
become an angel, for what man has been is then no rule 


as to what he is in the sense of limiting what he wiil be. | 
There is no finality, if there are no definitions in Science. 
The same luxuriant vegetation of theories unrestrained can 


‘Reconciliation’ in the sense of 
There must be supremacy in 


be seen on all sides. 


Were St. Thomas living now, he would look with his 
piercing gaze upon contemporary thought, and compel: it 
to do what contemporary thought is so reluctant to do-— 
to pronounce the verbum, to enucleate the word—its own, 


proper lawful interpretation. He would note all the 


leading systems which have weight, and in a sense com- 
prise the rest. These would be facts to him. He would 
treat them as he treated Aristotle ; and again, as he treated 
Averroes, Avicenna, and Avecebron. He would force each 
of the systems to give up all the truth within them; nor 


. would any protest prevent him from seizing them at their 


core, or prevent them from yielding up to him their full 
valne. He would extract the truth ; and by means of the 
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truth refute the error, and thus incorporate the truth into 
his own synthesis. This he would do as regards Evolution, 
Biology, and Socialism. Moreover, he would do all this 
in the interests of Revelation ; for in no other relation would 
he regard them. How much the age would shrink from 
such contact is evident. But the Master would doit. They 
would all be absorbed into his reason, and transformed in 
the alembic of his mind till they came out all in one precious 
orb of the one verbum. This is the Scholastic method, the 
_method of mental rule—of intellectual supremacy. Has it 
yet been done? Is it being done? No; at present it is 
all Evolution, or anti-Evolution; Socialism, or anti- 
Socialism, etc.—each theory standing out ranged against 
its opposite. I do not say that such results are the effects 
of a bad system ; but that it is not Scholasticism ; it 1s not 
St. Thomas; it is not rule. We want not only theories 
and problems; but we want solutions. We want in philo- 
sophy what is pientifully applied in mathematics, and in all 
the other sciences which to-day are called rational. We 
“want, for instance, to know how much truth there is in 
Evolution ; which at present is not known ; and so of other 
| theories. “i 
As a matter of historical fact, the Scholastic system is the 
only Philosophy which has made a stable and consistent 
union of minds as regards the thought which is not of 
obligation, and which is peculiarly exposed above all others 
to the dangers of division, strife, and inutility. The Greek 
Philosophy comes next to it in that respect, but at how 
great a distance listory plainly tells. The Scholastic is the 
Social Philosophy, entering into human life as a friend 
joining and connecting at all points of union, sitting at 
the fireside, brightening because truly rationalizing life in 
all its phases. Hverywhere it has a word to say ; to every 
man it can speuk wisdom. It is not the philosophy of the 
classes only rv lives and speaks and teaches among the 
MlISses. ‘it is the only Philosophy which in this respect is 
truly social and in the best sense of the word is democratic. 
Yet it does not flatter ; it speaks the truth. While address- 
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THE SCHOLASTIC PHILOSOPHY lix 
ing the rationality of all men, it does not ignore the claims 
of the cultivated intellectuality of the few ; nor does it level 
the wisdom of the wise to the sphere of the folly of the 
uninstructed. It is fearless and impartial. For these 
reasons it is loved and trusted. Pope Leo XIII. in his great 
Encyclical refers to that wisdom our fathers so much loved, 
and turns with a yearning glance to the age when in the 
words of an old Father, ‘ All Christians were philosophers, 
«and all philosophers were Christians,’ words that com- 
prised the sub-apostolic ages, but can be applied to every 
age when Christ is recognized as the Prince of Philosophers. 
In our ages philosophy and philosophers have shown and 
proved their dividing force; in the Scholastic ages the 
opposite was the case, when mind was truly free, and error 
was fairly rejected. No yoke of falsehood then lay like 
an incubus on the human mind. Every man enjoyed his 
primeval birthright in a free intellect, akin to all the irce 
cities that flourished in those days, and to the free institu- 
tions unrivalled in our later times. Philosophies are much 
in vogue now as cliques; whereas the Scholastic, by its 
very name, is social, gregarious, and unitive. Its maxims 
are topics of discussion in the market-place ; its aphorisms 
flourished on the housetops. It speaks its problems in 
cities, and gathers round it everywhere crowds of eager 
lovers of wisdom. 

The sign and proof of this happy social success are to be 
seen in the monumental success of the Scholastic words. 
No other system has had in * ; train such an immense con- 
course of words. All these words have a definite meaning ; 
they carry in themselves a thought, and they each have 
a place occupied by no other. Thus word carries thought 
to the furthermost point of intellectuality ; while thought 
reacts on and reinvigorates word. 

One quality stands out as the historical climax of the 
Scholastic in contrast to Modern Philosophy ; and that is 
Certainty. In those old former days, men were certain of 
what they knew. In these days they are hardly certain 
that they even know. Which of these two is the more 
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airect tribute to the intellectuality of man? Which of 
the two more clearly serves the purpose of human life ? 

The Scholastic system bristles with Certainty, is full of 
Conclusions. 
are not popular 
dispensable mark of a sound Philosophy. It is necdless 
here to consider and examine what hidden ore of truth 
raay be concealed and disguised under forms that ignore 
the prime qualities of man’s intellectuality. Suffice it to 
say that if we look to results and regard success, that system 
which most advances Certainty and exalts Conclusion is 
surely the one that 1s worthiest of man. The Scholastic is 
the only Philcsophy that imputes very to man as a 
Duty of his nature as a man. 


THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE DIVINE WORD 
AND THE HUMAN WORD. 


(St. Thomas Aquinas, Opusc., sai.) 


, : . 


(Translated.) ons : 


In order to understand what is meant by word, it must 
be observed that, according to the Philosopher, the things 
in the voice are signs of what is in the passions of the soul. 

t is usual in Scripture for the things signified to be called 
signs, and vice versa ; according to the text, And the rock 
was Christ (x Cor. x. 4). Therefore it necessarily follows 
that the intrinsic fae in our soul, significd through the 
external voice by our word, should be called word. But 
whether the name word agrees first with the external thing 
spoken by the voice, or with the conception of the mind, 
need not concern us at present. Still it is evident that 
What Is signified inwardly existing in the soul comes 
But if we 
wish to know what is the iaterior word in our soul, let 


us see what the word externally pronounced by the voice 
signifies. 
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THE DIVINE AND HUMAN WORD x1 


In our intellect three things exist, viz.: the fouer of 
the antellect ; the 1dea (spectes) ) of the thing waderstood, which 
is its form, related to the intellect itself as the colour is 
to the eye; and the act of understanding, which is the 
operation of the intellect. None of these is signified bv 
the exterior word pronounced by the voice ; for this name 
stone does not signify the substance of the intellect, because 
he who names it does not mean that ; nor does it signify 
the idea whereby the intellect understands; for neither is 
this what the speaker means; nor does it signify the act 
of understanding, since to understand is not an action 
which proceeds out of the one who understands; but it 
remains within him. The word inwardly conceived pro- 
ceeds outwardly, as is’ proved by the exterior word which ts 
its sign, proceeding vocally from the one who utters it 
inwardly. That, therefore, 1s properly calied the interior 
word which the intelligent agent forms by the understanding. 
And the inteliect forms two things, according to its two 
operations ; for by its operation which is called the intelli- 
gence of invisible things, it forms definition ; and by the 
operation whereby it composes and divides, it forms 
enunciation or something similar ; and therefore what is so 
formed and expressed by the operation of the intellect, 
elther defining or enunciating, significs something by the 
exterior word. Hence the Philosopher says, ‘The icea 
(ratio) expressed by the name is definition.” What there- 
fore is so formed and expressed in the soul is calicd the 
interior word ; and is therefore related to the intellect, not 
as that by which it understands, but as that za wich it 
understands ; because in what is thus expressed it secs the 
nature of what it understands. From these preinisses, 
therefore, we can see these two things concerning the 
word, viz., that the word always proceeds from the intelect 
and exists in the intellect ; and that the word is the tex 
(vatio) and likeness of what is understood. And il the same 
thing is the intelligent subject and also the thing uncer- 
stood, then also the word is the idea and the likeness of the 
intellect whence it proceeds; but if the intellect and the 
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thing understood are not the same, ther the word is not 
the idea (ratio) of the intelligent subject, but of the thing 
understood ; as the conception which anyone may have of 
a stone is the likeness of the stone only; but when the 
intellect understands itself, then such a word in it is they 
idea and likeness of the intellect ; and so Augustine places 
the likeness of the Trinity in the soul according as the mind 
understands itself, but not according as it understands 
other things. It is evident, therefore, that in every in- 
tellectual being, which has the power to understand, the 
word must exist; for it belongs to the nature of under- 
standing that the intellect in the act of understanding forms 
something; and the thing formed is called the word. 
Intellectual nature comprises human nature, angelic nature, 
and the Divine Nature. Therefore, the human word exists ; 
and hence we read, The fool said in his heart, there 1s no 
God (Ps. xiii. 1.) There exists also the angelic word; the 
Angel satd, etc. (Zach.i.g). And there is the Divine Word ; 
God said, etc. (Gen. i. 3), of which John speaks, In the 
bcainating was the Word (John i. 1). 

It is clear that he did not say this of the human word, nor 
of the angelic word ; because both of these are made ; since 
the word does not precede the one who utters it ; but this 
Word of whom John speaks is not made, but all things are 
made by Iiim. This must be understood therefore of the 
Divine Word. It must be understood that the Word of 
God of whom John speaks has three differences as regards 
our human word. 

The first difference, according to Augustine, is that our 
word is Arst formaése, before it is formed ; for when I wish 
to conceive the idea of a stone, it is necessary that I should 
attain to the word itself by reasoning ; and the same thing 
applies to all other things understood by us; except per- 
haps as regards first principles, which since they are naturally 
known, are at once understood, or known without discur- 


sive reasoning. Therefore as long as the intellect discourses © 


by reason, it is cast about here and there; nor is the foun- 
dation perfect until it has perfectly conceived the idea of the 
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thing, and then it first has that idea of the word ;: and hence 
it is that in our soul there exists also the thought whereby 
is signified the discursive inquiry itself, and the word then 
formed by perfect contemplation of the truth; therefore 
perfect contemplation of the truth is called the word. Thus 
therefore our word is first in potentiality before it is actual 
(2% actu). But the Divine Word is always actual; and 
therefore the name of thought does not properly belong to 
the Word of God. For Augustine says : * That Word of God 
is so called which cannot be described as thought, lest 
anything as it were voluble should be believed about 
God’ (‘De Trin.’ iii.); and what Anselm says that ‘to 
speak means to the Supreme Father only to see in thought ’ 
is improperly said. 

The second difference between our word and the Divine 
Word consists in the fact that ours is imperfect ; whereas 
the Word of God is most perfect ; for we are nct able to 
express all that is in our soul in one word; and therefore 
there must be many imperfect words for us to express all 
we know. It is not so, however, in God; for since He 
understands both Himself and all things by His Essence, 
and by one act, one only Divine Word expresses all that 
there is in God, not only of the Father; but also of crea- 
tures ; otherwise it would be imperfect. Hence Augustine 
says: ‘If there were anything less in the word than in 
the knowledge of the speaker, the word would be im- 
perfect.’ But the Divine Word 1s evidently most perfect. 
Therefore it is but one; hence, ‘God speaks once” (Job 
XXXHli. I4). 

The third difference is that our word is not of the same 
nature with ourselves ; but the Divine Word is of the same 
nature with God, and subsists in the Divine Nature. For 
the intellectual idea formed by our intellect about anything 
is in the intelligible soul only ; and the act of understanding 
of the soul is not identical with the natural being of the 
soul, because the soul is not its own operation ; and there- 
fore the word formed by our intellect does not belong to the 
essence of the soul; but is an accident to it. But in God 
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the act of understanding and His Being are one and the 
sume ; and therefore the Word formed by the Divine Intellect 
Is not an accident, but belongs to His Nature ; and hence it 
must be subsisting, because whatever is in the nature of 
God is God. Hence the Damascene said: ‘ The Subsisting 
Word of God is an Existence and Being in the hypostasis ; 
but other words (7.c., ours) are forms of the soul.’ 

flence, from these principles we must hold that, properly 
speaking, the Word in the Divine Nature is always to be 
considered personally, since it imports nothing else but an 
expression of an intelligent Being. It is likewise evident 
that the Divine Word is the likeness of Him from Whom It 
proceeds, and that It is coeternal with Him from Whom It 
proceeds, since it was never first formable before it was 
formed, but was always actual (én acts), and that It is 
equal to the Father, since It is perfect and expressive of 
the whole being of the Father; and It is coessential and 
consuostuntial with the Father, since it is subsisting in His 
Nature. It is also clear that in every nature, whatever 
proceeds and has the likeness and the nature of him from 
whom it proceeds, is called son; and this is so in the Word 


Who in God is called Son ; and that His production is called 
Generation. 


THE METHOD OF ST. THOMAS. 


Ratio autem in homine habe? locuin dominantis.—Sr. THOMAS 


In considering the method pursued by St. Thomas in 
the ‘Summa,’ it is necessary first to note what he lays down 
in his Opusculum on ‘The Difference between the Divine 
Word and the human word.’ 

In this we see that what are absolute perfections in God 
are relative imperfections in man, and vice versa. The 


i er i - 
_ | differences’ in man as regards the Divine Word make 


up the qualities and character of the human word. Upon. 


these qualities of the human word the method of St. Thomas 
Is founded. 
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THE METHOD OF ST. THOMAS 


Ixv 


That method, it will be seen, is essentially precise, 
didactic, logical. Not only does the great Teacher follow 
out this line of logical argument, but he draws his disciple 
along the same path, to the same method of disputation, 
argument, and of logical conclusion. 

In this respect the ‘ Summa Theologica’ stands out among 
all the works of the great Doctor. None of his other writings 
so excel in logical form, in division, subdivision, and argu- 
ment. As this was his lust and greatest work, it is clear 
that such a method had the full sanction of his experience, 
and comprised the ripest effect of his scholastic wisdom, 
as the way recommended to him for the purpose mentioned 
by him in the Prologue, ‘ad eruditionem incipientium.’ 

It is true that students approaching the ‘Summa’ for | 
the first time may feel puzzled by the method thus dis- 
played. Every subject is introduced by the word * Utrum ’ 
(Whether); and clothed in‘the garb of apparent doubt, 
This preliminary term is equal to, Js i so ? Ls tf trite 2 Wry ? 
Nothing is excepted ; neither the primary dictates ot Reason, 
nor the primary dogmas of Revelation. Everything comes 
in as a question, to become a verification before it 1s accepied 
as a Truth. All propositions are summoned to the same 
bar, to plead their rationality before the human mind and 
its assessors. Truly the words quoted at the begmmning 
seem to be carried to their extreme linit, and even to 
excess :—‘ Ratio autem in homine habet locum domunantis.’ 

The modern student may wonder as he sees what looks | 
like the Cartesian Doubt emerging from the depths of the 
thirteenth century, shaped by the master theologian of the 
Church ; and published as the sound method of disciplesiup. 

The human mind is a discursive mind. if in place of 
Doubt we use the term Difficulty, we shall have made a step 
in advance towards realizing that the Method of St. Thomas 
is the consequence of the congenital environment sur- 
rounding the human mind in the very conditions of its 
present existence. Hence it is that the Scholastics say with 
St. Thomas, omnis nostra cognitio a sensu inttium habe 


(‘Summa Th., I. Q. I., A. 9); and again, 1% cogizitiune 
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lxvi 


Aumana fundamentum et origo est sensus (Opusc. xxi, 
de princ. Ind.). 

This is not the place for a full treatment of the Origin of 
Ideas, according to the Scholastic theory. It is sufficient 
to say that the principles of discussion and argument 
come down to us from the classic tradition of all ages, and 
were formulated into shape first of all by the immortal 
question of Socrates. The question of St. Thomas is not 
the Doub{ of Descartes, but may be called the Socratic 
doubt, justified by the process of sound reasoning. _ 

Such is the method of discipleship for the end St. Thomas 
had in view, which was the enucleation of the word, as 
above described, and also in his words, ‘ Apud nos, doctores 
quod in summa capiunt, multipliciter distinguunt, provi- 
dentes capacitati aliorum’ (P. 1., Q. CVI, A. 2). 

This great work contains the ‘Summa’ of the teacher, 
and the * multiplex distinctio’ adapted to the capacity and 
need of the disciple. It is a teaching work, the greatest 
of its kind ever put torth by mortal man. In the logical 
arena master and disciple meet in that conflict and corre- 
spondence of mind with mind, and word with word, the result 
of which is the special fruit of the Scholastic system. Many 
a battle royal has been fought over the ‘Summa’ in the 
schools ; as the flashing eye and kindling word expressed 
the interest amounting to enthusiasm to find the fitting 
thought and the right word for the supremacy of truth. 
The principle and end of such a method are founded on the 
Periect trust of St. Thomas in the human mind, according 
tohis own words; ‘Intellectus circa proprium objectum 

Semper verus est; unde ¢x seipso nunquam decipitur; sed_ 
ommis deceptio accidit in intellectu ex aliquo inferiorj puta 
phantasia vel aliquo hujusmodi ’ (P.1., QO. XCIV., A. 4) | 

While all the writings of St. Thomas are pervaded with 
what may be called a strong syllogistic strain, the ‘Summa 
Theologica’ towers above them all by the precision of its 
parts no less than by the vastness and grandeur of its 
design. Not a comma has escaped the chiselling of the 
master ; every detail is in place; yet so exquisite is the art 
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that the result strikes the mind with a sense of lightness 
only to be produced by a perfect proportion. 

The Rationality of the human mind thus drawn out implies 
the presence of that inner sense of Difficulty which is essen- 
tially a part of Reason. It is our mental nature fully dis- 
played. A child learns by asking questions ; to ‘ children 
of a larger growth ’ in the school of experience, one problem 
after another is solved in the same way, with an added sense 
of responsibility in the answer. The method of logical 
form has its roots in the inmost recesses of the mind, where 
every man sits in the discernment of judgment on his own 
thoughts, subjecting each one to the ‘ discussio’ which is 
so natural as to be inseparable from every phase of sound 
mentality. Man carries on with himself a verpetual debate. 
Reason brings its ‘corpus cogitabile’ to Intelligence for 
discernment; Intelligence frames its verification in the 
forms of Reason. This we call Difficulty in the sense of 
inquiry. St. Thomas makes it a debate. The Scholastics 


contained the first great debating society ; and the ‘Summa’ 


is its model. 

The human mind is the only intellect which sees diffi- 
culty. In this lies the peculiar perplexity and complexity 
of man; also his peculiar prerogative; so that the human 
mind is the only one which reaches truth through and by 
means of diificulties ; whose sun shines through clouds; and 
whose clouds subserve the purpose of its sun. Man walks 
His know- 
ledge is more akin to the irradiations upon him of the stars, 
in the expanse of the vast cloak of night, than to the 
noonday illumination of the unclouded sun. 

Difiiculty of discussion and inquiry have no real connection 
with doubt. 

If man reasons at all, he must ask, Why? It was the 
mission of Socrates to spur men on to ask, Why? It was 
the mission of the Scholastics to carry on the why to a suc- 
cessful issue. The lawful wy is the voice of the natural 
man rebutting the plea of the artificial man in favour of 
that intellectual inertia called in our day Agnosticism. 
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Investigation is so natural a process that every man can 
test its propriety by an appeal to the inner working of his 
own mind. Reason as a discursive faculty, involving 
argument, presupposes inquiry, which is rooted in the 
nature of cause and effect. The mind’s right is to see effects 
The resolution of difficulty means the tracing 


All possible difference, then, exists between Socrates and 
Descartes in their respective Utrum,as teachers of Certainty 
and Uncertainty. St. Thomas carried on the Socratic 
demand upcn the human mind to realize its estate of 
pupillage in the school of aboriginal verification. 

Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle together, however, do not 
suffice to present us with the full method of St. Thomas. St: 


. Thomas had a secret of his own, expressed to posterity in a 


word of hisown. The external logical form which he inherited 
and the interior ratiocinative process he imported into the 
weight of evidence for truth were made complete by his own 
sonorous Respondeo dicendum quod, which marks the great 
contrast with the past, the great departure for the future. 
That decisive sense of Certainty and Certitude to which the 
ancient Greeks had not aspired, was made by St. Thomas 
the prelude, the preamble, the necessary first steps, almost 
the commonplace of the system, which he founded on 
antiquity, yet made so new. The old philosophy had 
become corroded by doubt to the verge of disintegration. 

The world has calumniated St. Thomas as if he spent 
his time in asking * Why ??; whereas he said ‘ Because’ as 
often as he said ‘Why ?’ and indeed he never said the 
first without the second. He raised no question without 
answering.it. His whole mental force was directed, not to 
the Question; but to the Answer. The ‘ Because’ is the 
Juminous word which shines upon his breast ; for this he is 
eahed the sun of doctrine, and praiscd as the channel of 
dhinost miraculous illumination to the Church. 

“Beyond all doubt,’ says Cardinal Manning, ‘the 
Scholastic Philosophy is the most solid and subtle system 
ever vet elaborated by the human mind by its own unaided 
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force.’ This is the triumph of St. Thomas’s ‘ Respondeo 
dicendum.’ The Scholastic system may be called the 
Philosophy of ‘ Because.’ The Certainty of ‘ Because ’ made 
the golden age of Scholasticism. 

The method of St. Thomas in the ‘Summa’ may be 
described as the Ratiocination of the human word in con- 
trast to the perfection of the Divine Word; and, on the other 
hand, as a contrast also to the Rationalism of the human 
word itself, in excess wandering off beyond its own laws. 
The human mind was not made for Doubt; it was made 
for Certainty. 

To realize the full meaning of St. Thomas’s ‘ Because,’ we 
must realize that he did not invent it. He no more invented 
it than he invented Reason. ‘ Because,’ like ‘ Why,’ was 
spoken in all ages ; and is connaturai to man in all azes. 

It is significant that the new era of Scholasticism wes 
initiated by the ‘Cur’ of St. Anselm. This necessarily in- 
volved a new ‘ Because.’ Both were enriched and extended 
by Peter Lombard. With the work of these two eminent 
men, one a Saint and Doctor of the Church, the first step © 
of the Scholastic Rationality had advanced so far as io 
remove objections against Faith urged by reason. The 
Faith was rational because the objections were irrational : 
this was the high-water mark of the first period ; the work 
of Anselm and Peter; and a great work it was, a mighty 
stride forward. — 

Then arose another and a greater period, wherein, by 
the ‘Summa Theologie’ of Albertus Magnus, and in the 
‘Summa Theologica’ of St. Thomas, the promise of the 
first period was brilliantly accomplished. Not only did the 
Scholastic Doctors supply Faith with correct premisses. 
They made Faith itself a premiss, extracting from it br a 
most subtle and victorious process the gold of rational 
Certitude and Certainty contained within it. Thus did the 
‘ Because’ of St. Thomas and his school arise in its gigantic 
stature. Thus were the great words verified, * Ratio in 
homine habet locum dominaniis.’ 

It must not be supposed that the ‘ Because’ oi St. 
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Thomas was onlyxan advance on Anselm and Peter. In 
that respect its * difference’ is less than when it 1s compared 
to the ancient sages, and still less even when compared with 
modern systems. The method of St. Thomas’s ‘ Because ’ 
was so closely akin to what immediately preceded that it 
absorbed all previous Scholastic lore without an effort ; 
indeed in that respect it was a legitimate consequence of 
what had been established in the schools. As regards the 
Grecian philosophy, however, it was an innovation; to 
much of modern thought it remains what it ever was, 
a contrast. 

If we wish to see this clearly at a glance, we may ask 
the question, How does the Scholastic differ from Modern 
Philosophy ? 

We have considered this point as a Principle; it remains 
to treat of itas a Method. 

The Method of St. Thomas was pre-eminently artistic. 
This has become a commonplace remark as regards the 
‘Summa’ 3;—as Cardinal Newmgn, when an Anglican, re- 
marked also as regards the *‘ Catena Aurea,’ in his Preface to 
the English Oxford translation. 

If we wish to know the principles of his artistic method, 
we can find it in the two great treatises which expound it 
to the full, the Question XIII. of the ‘Summa’ De 
nontunibus Det; and the Treatise on Analogy written by 
Cardinal Cajetan. So far from the imagination being ex- 
cluded, it was formally installed as the method leading us 
to speak adequately of God Himself; so far from its being 
stunted, it was raised to heights unknown to Grreece ; 
ignored in more mudem times. 

7 In what manner the ancients were deficient in this point 
Is shown by the words of St. Thomas :—* Antiqui autem, 
_ignorantes vin intelligendi, et non distinguentes inter sensum 
et intellectum, nihil esse Cxistimaverunt in mundo nisi quod 
sensu el magmeuone apprehcndi potest. Et quia sub 
imaginatione non cadit nisl corpus, cxistimaverunt quod 
nullum ens esset nisi corpus” (“Summa Th.,’ I., Q. L., I), 
This is a description of the plainly univocal principle, upon 
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which rested the old Mythology, which, with all its brilliant 
imagery, contained nothing beyond what existed in the 
average experience of the averaye man. 

St. Thomas fully adhered to the method of univocation in 
its own sphere ; and its sphere included all that the senses 
perceived. It is superfluous to explain what the senses are 
in the Scholastic system as the origin of knowledge. The 
application, or adaptation, of this principle to suprasensual 
truth is thus premised :—‘ Similitudo autem intellectus 
nostri non sufficienter probat aliquid de Deo, propter hoc 
quod intellectus non univoce invenitur in Deo et in nobis' 
(I., Q. XXXII., A. x, ad 2). We know God from and by 
creatures ; ° Deum nominare non possumus nisi ex creaturis ’ 
(Q. XIII., A.5). Again: ‘ Intellectus noster, qui ex crecturis 
in Dei cognitionem manuducitur, oportet quod Deum 
considerat secundum modum quem ex creuturis essumit’ 
(QO. XXXIX., A. 8). It is clear, then, that we know God 
by inference from sense. The final principle of this exquisite 
artistic method is expressed in the great words :—' Maxis 
enim manifestatur nobis de ipso [Deo} quid non est, quem 
quid est ’ (I., Q. I., A. g, ad 3). 

It is to be observed, therefore, that the Analogy of St. 
Thomas and the Scholastics means Proportion, as Cajctan 
clearly teaches, the importance of which Analogy he thus 
describes: ‘Sine Ula non possit metaphysicain quispiam 
discere, et multi in allis scientils ex ejus ignorantia errores 
procedunt. Quod si ullo unquam tempore accidit, hac 
zetate id evenire clara luce videmus.” He had previcusly 
remarked that he was induced to treat of the subject by its 
very obscurity, and ‘by the lamentable want of profound 
literature in our age’ (Invitatus ef ab apstus rer obscurilate, 
et a nostrs evi flebtl profundarum literarum penuri2). 

What St. Thomas’s greatest commentator thought of 
Analogy is thus evident. That he equally well saw before 
him the age of its decline is also evident. Modern philo- 
sophers seem to be agreed that a new method was 
dawning at that time. Thus Reid, whose sysiem has 
been valued as in some sense a new departure, says: ‘It 
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one attentively examines the system of the ancient philo- 


sophers, either concerning the material world or concerning 
the mind, he will find them to be built solely upon the 


foundation of Analogy.’* From other passages it appears’ 


that Reid considers Analogy only by way of comparison. 
The idea of Analogy by way of proportion is not adequately 
realized by him, and the same may be asserted of Butler, 
Berkeley, and others who have in various ways used and 
propounded Analogy. 

The Analogy of Proportion is founded on the well-known 
Scholastic axiom, ‘ Quod recipitur, per modum recipientis 


_ recipitur.’ It depends on the subjective law of the mind, 


and rests on the same law as Perspective ; expressed in the 
words quoted from Aristotle, ‘Natura autem rei que 
intelligitur est quidem extra animam, sed non habet illum 
modum essendi extra animam secundum quem intelligitur’ 
(I., Q. LAXVWI., A. 2, ad 4). 

Univocation without proportion applied to these truths 
results in Equivocation. St. Thomas uses this term in a 
sense that denotes a lawful use of intellectual power. 

The simplest form of univocation is expressed in the 
words of Wordsworth concerning Peter Bell: : 

‘A primrose by a river’s brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more.’ 


Why, we may ask, should it be anything more? Because 
it has relations. A child may not grasp these relations ; 


but te a man the analogy of relation is an imperative need 


and duty of mind. When we see the Scholastic Philosophy — 


banished from modern life under the plea of Analogy 

? ’ "4. 1 
we begin to’suspect the existence of a somewhat abnormal 
Equivocation in the prevalent counter-theories. St. Thomas 
rene a proper and reasonable Equivocation (Q. XIII 
= 7 J . es ; : ‘. — . ° ia ~ 2 

. 5) Sa Eeuivocation to the verge of irony is found often 
enoug to make us see the reign of a principle that aids 
neither univocation nor analogy. 

, ae oh 
We have dwelt upon the principie of the verbum. We 


* “An Inquiry into the Human Mind,’ Chap. vii. 
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are now treating of its method. Considering it now as we are 
in the latter aspect, it is St. Thomas’s view of truth in the 
mind ; in connection with which the following passage from 
the ‘Summa’ is fittingly here quoted :—‘ Veritas proprie 
est in solo intellectu ; res autem dicuntur vere a veritate 
que est in aliquo intellectu. Unde mutabilitas veritatis 
consideranda est circa intellectum. Cujus quidem veritas 
in hoc consistit quod habeat conformitatem ad res in- 
tellectas’ (I., Q. XVI., A. 8). In this passage is briefly 
summed up the true, sound, and safe relativity of truth. 
A longer description would take us into the whole Scholastic 
theory of ideas. 

Thus the plenitude of St. Thomas’s Because comes out 
in its fullsplendour. His ‘ Because’ is the true illumination, 
harmonizing the limited nature of the human mind with the 
objective truth. 

The Method of St. Thomas is bounded by these words 
‘Utrum’ and ‘ Respondeo dicendum.’ These differ from 
and altogether excel the Doubt and the ergo of Descartes, 
with an amplitude of their own, as comprising the 
fullest measure of rational inquiry and rational solution. 
In a true sense they are his own; for it is impossible 
to find any topic of Certitude and Certainty that has not 
a place in them. 


THE ‘SUMMA THEOLOGICA.’ 


This famous work was the last and greatest written by 
St. Thomas Aquinas. 

It is divided into Three Parts. The Second Part is 
subdivided into two, called the Prima Secunde and the 
Secunda Secunde. 

The whole ‘Summa’ is arranged on a unijorm plan. 
Every subject is introduced as a question, and divided into 
articles. The number of questions in the whole *Summa’ 
is 612—of articles, 3,120. Each article has also a untiorin 
disposition of parts. The topic is introduced as an inquiry 
for discussion, under the term Utrum, whether—e.g., 
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Utrum Deus sit? The objections against the proposed 
conclusion are then stated. These are generally three or 

. four in number; but sometimes extend to seven or more. 
The conclusion adopted is then introduced by the words, 
Respondeo dicendum. At the end of the thesis thus ex- 
pounded the objections are answered, under the forms, 
Ad brinum, ad secundum, etc. 

The ‘Summa’ is cast in a severely logical and scientific 
form. It is like the orderly march of a great army; 
the array of deductions following in serried ranks one 
after the other in ceaseless tread over the vanquished 
‘ovjections,’ and attaining to a triumphant victory. 
Every thesis is made into a battle of words, ending in a 
syllogistic conclusion which allows of no truce or escape, 
every detail in its place contributing to the eventuality 
of the final result. There is no passion ; no haste ; all goes 
forward in serenest order to the end. The entire ‘Summa’ 
may be compared to a miniature campaign, wherein the 
battalions of error are all the more completely overthrown, 
because they are permitted to advance in all their un- 
disguised strength to theattack. If we multiply the objec- 
tlons by the articles, we shall arrive at the conclusion that 
St. Thomas advances over ten thousand objections against 
the Christian Religion ; and he answers them all. Has an 
other _ Philosopher ever equalled such a feat ? These 
objections are all carefully chosen and formulated in the 
best order for their real strength to be felt—objections that 
in those days were living, though to us in many ways dead 
and buried, owing to the victorious refutations of the 
sumimi.’ Every one of these objections receives a full 
accurate, und often most profound answer that in itself 

makes a thesis of great proportions. 

| It may be thought that the comparison drawn from the 
idea of a battle is out of place as regards the work of a great 
student. But it suits the time, the place, and the = of 
the summa,’ and the spirit of the Crusades, which breathed 
their high and lofty genius into its pages. St. Thomas 
was an apostle ; the word to him was the instrument of a 
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conquest over mind. If St. Thomas was a great thinker, 
he was also a great writer; he wrote to win souls, as a 
Friar Preacher. It may be granted, however, that such a 
comparison comprises only one side of the facts that 
governed the situation. St. Thomas, indeed, represents 
the peaceful side of the advance of the Christian hosts. 
He. was not in the vanguard where swords clanked and 
helmets gleamed; he was the rearguard of the great 
crusading army. 

A very interesting history of the ‘Summa’ might be 
written from the objections. Indeed, the objections are the 
key to its history. How far the ‘Summa’ can be called 
obsolete may be seen from the objections. This history is 
seen not only in the objections singly, but in their con- 
nection by the word ‘ Preterea,’ translated Further, which 
joins them together in form, and makes them a chain of 
ascending degree, exquisitely disposed and proportioned 
to the final conclusion. The monotony of this form ts really 
the strength of the objections as one combined and serried 
attack on the main position. ’ 

The objections explain why St. Thomas wrote; why in 
many cases he selected the titles of the articles. They 
have a further interest and importance in showing, besides 
the grasp of that mighty mind, the extraordinary diligence 
and drudgery of that apostolic and saintly life, the absoluic 
self-denial involved in such a work, betokening the sel!- 
sacrifice of a Saint. The objections contain much triviai 
matter; sophistries, fallacies, carpings, and criticisms of 
every description. In reading them, however, do we not hear 
the sophists, the critics themselves ? Do we not recognize 
beneath it all the cry of souls? And on the other hand, 
do we not see the large heart and mind of an apostolic Saint, 
willing to hear all if he can only save some? = Perhaps no 
part of the ‘Summa’ speaks for the drudgery, the vast 
labour involved in all its pages, so well as do the objections. 

As to the ‘ Article’ itself, beginning in every case with 
‘Respondeo dicendum,’ it is reported that a Pope ex- 
claimed: ‘Quot articuli tot miracula! Each of these 
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articles, long or short, contains the thought of years, matured 
and elaborated by the great mind, scientific in its every 
hbre, compressed into a most brilliant and lucid summary. 
To describe them would be to write a commentary upon 
them. 

What the influence of the ‘Sunima’ has been, and is, 
may perhaps be best seen from the commentaries. Its 
Uluminating power is proved by the long ages of deep 
and accurate thought it has called forth from acute minds. 
What St. Thomas has done may be seen from what he has 
made other men do. Following in the track of the great 
luminary is a crowd of stars, forming together a path of 
light that may be ccrmpared to the ‘milky way’ in the 
heavens. Each of these stars has a light of its own, a 
merit of its own, and a place of its own, in the vast firma- 
ment of Thomistic lore. These commentators are no less 
remarkable for their humility than the great Master himself. 
Content to abide cach one in his own place, aspiring only 
to add to the illumination of Truth, not for the shining 
forth of self, all the Commentators have a share in the 
sanctity and moral greatness of St. Thomas, no less than in 
his mental influence. 

The Scholastics have been charged with subtlety. Of 
course they are subtle; but not in their main thesis too subtle, 
The subject-matter requires subtlety; the same is the 
case with mathematics and the other pure sciences. If 
a book treats of law, its contents will probably be ‘dry’: 
in that respect its diyness is its merit. The Scholastics 
soared into regions where thought seems almost to be dis- 
embodied ; no wonder that the average mind of an age 
Which believes not in metaphysics should pant after them 
bewildered. As an example of unfair prejudice it has been 
said as a sneer that St. Thomas disputes ‘ how many angels 

can stand on the point of aneedle.” It is curlous that when 
he touches on the question, he decides almost in the precisely 
Opposite sense that each Angel, if it occupies place, must 


have its own place: so that one place is filled by one 
angel (1., Q. LII. A., 3). 
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Enough has been put forward above to explain the 
position of the Scholastics, and to show that their verbum 
was essentially based on the twin illumination of Reason 
and Revelation. Any other assumed basis of judgment 
will, of course, inevitably lead to their being undervalued 
and depreciated. St. Thomas and his School were animated 
by the apostolic desire and duty of repelling and refuting 
the objections of their age. 


The following Translation has been revised and corrected 
according to the Leonine edition of Pope Leo XIII. The 
chief previous edition was the edition of St. Pius V., in 
1570. Into this was incorporated all that was excelient in 
former times. | 

The chief editions since 1570 were those of John Nocaldi 
(Paris, 1663), Reginald Lucarini (Rome, 1666, and Padua, 
1698) ; another edition, 1712; Bettinelli (Venice, 1745), 
with the Notes of F. Bernard de Rubeis in 1755. The 
Leonine is now the standard edition. 

The Translation rendered in the following pages consists 
of the * Prima Pars’ of the ‘Summa Theologica,’ comprising 
11g Questions and 584 Articles. It contains the treatises 
‘ De Deo Uno, and Trino,’ ‘ De Angelis,’ ‘ De Homine,’ ‘ De 
modo et ordine intelligendi,’ etc. These may be regarded 
as the foundation of all that follows in the ‘Summa.’ 

The First Number contains QQ. I. to XX VI. ; the Second 
Number, QQ. XAVIT. to LXAXIV.; the Third Number, 
OO. LXXV. to CXIX. 

Among the other versions of the ‘Summa,’ the poetic 
rendering entitled ‘ Hymnus Angelicus,’ by Father Francis 
Penoa, O.P. (1651), is worthy of special mention. 


TRANSLATION OF THE ‘ SUMMA.’ 


The Translation here presented to the public is based on 
the principle of being a ésterval and clear rendering of the 
Text. Three courses were open to those who undertook 
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the labour of this work—a paraphrase, an annotated edi- 
tion, and a literal translation. A decision in favour of a 
literal translation was eventually adopted. There is room 
for such an English Text, in this day of Texts. It 1s useful 
in many ways ; indeed, it may be called a necessity. 

The idea of an English Text of this kind excluded any 
large system of notes. Indeed, to such a work annotations 
in proportionate length would so greatly extend its size 
that the question of expense was bound to arise. More- 
over,.the Translators felt that any considerable course 
of Notes would be in a great degree an obstacle to 
their design. No doubt an English reader following the 
Text as thus presented may often be inclined to pause and 
ask the meaning of this or that phrase, or the drift of this or 
that argument. Any work of the past would suggest such 
difficulties. This appiies especially to the ‘Summa Theo- 
locica,’ which is so singularly fruitful in ideas, and is such a 
stimulus to thought. Against such a demand, however, may 
be brought the plain fact that St. Thomas’s Articles do not 
require Notes in the sense of danger-signals or warnings, 
such as may be necessary in the case of some works of 
briliant but uncertain reputation, expressed in an obscure 
style. Nothing of the difficulty of ambiguous phrase 
belongs to St. Thomas. He is probably the clearest author 
who ever lived. 

The Latin of St. Thomas is not difficult. Still less is it 
obsolete ; not a term he uses but is in full vigour at the 
| Present day. The Notes then required would be called for 
' by the System he advocates, and the theories he puts for- 
ward. Such Notes have the nature of a continuous Com- 
mentary, which for obvious reasons is not possible. Nor 
the Translators consider it desirable. The Text of the 

Summa ’ has a difficulty of its own ; but it is a reasonable 
difficulty. It is good ior the student to think out such a 
difficulty for himself. Again, the Text may be obscure, 
but witha reasonable obscurity, fitted to the subj ect-matter, 
suited to the dignity of the Author—nay, even a tribute to 
the dignity of the reader. Our readers are addressed by 
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St. Thomas as thinkers ; he believes in their intelligence ; 
he trusts in their minds. Notes of too copious a kind lower 
the author, the reader, and the Text ; they subserve only 
the useless purpose of making everything too easy, taking 
away the high stimulus of curiosity and research which add 
to reading the high and intellectual pleasure of study. 
These words of explanation will, we hope, make the Text 
of St. Thomas in English a high, and profitable, and accept- 
able undertaking. 

No one feels more keenly than the Translators the dift- 
culty of rendering the Text of St. Thomas into English. 
Apart from the abstruse and difficult points raised, indepen- 
dently of the vast abysses of truth opened to the eye, more 
mysterious often in what Is suggested than what is expressed, 
it is impossible in a translation to do justice to the concise- 
ness and elegance of the style, or to express adequately the 
clearness of the thought, the lightning-like rapidity of the 
glance, or to bring out the grasp of the subtlest points, so 
apparent in the original work itself, all uniting in a charm 
that can be felt. What comes out above all is the tone 
and authority of a great Teacher, of the one who worthiily 
fills the first place in the ranks of mastership and discipleship. 

In spite, however, of the inherent difficulties of the task, 
and of the feeling engendered by it that a translation can 
never be the Angel of the Schools himself, nevertheless 
those who have done this work have experienced it through- 
out as a labour of love, and as a pleasure that carries with 
it its own reward. To translate the ‘Summa’ is to know 
St. Thomas as he can hardly be otherwise known ; and to 
know him is to understand something of the spell he cast 
over Isurope for so many long years, as the one great archi- 
tectonic and periodic mind, sheltering and fostering and 
forming all that was intellectually best in Europe. To 
know St. Thomas is to love him; and to love him is to 
value aright the work done to make him known to others. 


_ The Translators have the further and crowning pleasure of 


the assurance that their work is in accordance with the 
wishes and expressed desires of the Holy See. 


were 
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Our aim in this Translation is to induce readers to become 
students of St. Thomas. The reasonable difficulties of the 
Text will serve as a stimulus for such a purpose. 

No one can study the ‘Summa’ without feeling raised up 
to the true region of Rational Religion. This is indeed the 
region which to-day seems to be unoccupied to such a degree 
that we may almost call it vacant and waste ground, 
whereon grow only the weeds of Rationalism with all the 
other products of unrestrained private judgment. Of all 
products of the human spirit, Religion alone is unguarded, 
exposed to the sport of the winds and the storms. A 
treatment is advanced which would not hold good in any 
other department of life; methods are pursued which in 
commerce would lead to bankruptcy, in police to anarchy, 
in politics to revolution. How far these principles, or 
principles which are no principles, have made incursions 
into the civil departments of life need not be dwelt upon at 
present ; it is enough to say that their evil effects are visible 
enough to cause reasonable alarm. The plain Fact is 
acknowledged that Religion in general and as a fact greatly 
stands out from the Rationality of life. As a consequence, 
it is consigned to the sphere of sentiment, and treated only 
as an emotion. 

The Scholastic Philosophy has for its glory, to make 
Rationality in Religion ; and this it does by drawing from 
Faith the intel'ectuality enshrined within it. What this in- 
cludes of benefit to the present age hardly needs description. 

In one department of Science, however, it cannot be 
denied that St. Thomas is ‘ behind the age’; as regards 
his astronomical ideas, when he speaks for the old order of 
theory before the times of Copernicus, Kepler, and Newton. 
On this head it 1s in some quarters IMsinuated, 1f not openly 
averred, that the Scholastics were responsible for such 
theories ; whereas the fact is, of course, that they simply 
took up and passed on what had come down to them from 
Hipparchus and Prolemy. <As to St. Thomas himself, his 
remarks display no more interest or mformation on the 
subject than might be uttered by any ‘ educated gentleman ’ 
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of his time who was able to observe for himself in the spirit 
of an amateur ; and to record his own occasional impres- 
sions. He had made no special study of natural science ; 
this is quite evident. It is not deemed necessary to revive 
these old theories by the addition of Notes to the passages 
where they occur, as they do not affect the argument, and 
are mostly appended as illustrations. 

St. Thomas is not anxious to display any severely critical 
discernment in the quotation of authorities. Some douobtfu! 
or spurious authorities, and others of a minor rank, are 
placed by him on the same level apparently as Aristotle and 
SS. Augustine, Ambrose, and Gregory. The False Decretals 
of course, he accepts. It is enough to point out that these 
quotations never affect the argument. He uses them for 
the sake of the answers. It Is interesting to note the respect 
the author pays to the least of such authorities, und the 
ingenuity exercised in reconciling their words with dogma ; 
but as a whole they are quoted as illustrations only, and 
sometimes seem to serve the purpose merely of pegs upon 
which to hang an objection for the sake of the more impor- 
tant reply. 

There is one sub-section, as it may be called, of this 
department which requires a few slightly more extended 
remarks. 

It will be observed, throughout this part of the * Summiu,’ 
that St. Thomas frequently refers to the ruling of the 
‘heavenly bodies’ in human affairs ; and in such a way as 
apparently to give countenance to pronounced views of 
astrology. Much of this may be referred to the old astro- 
nomy above mentioned; still there remains a res:duson, 
which may seem at first sight dificult to reconcile with the 
true and admitted and permitted boundaries as regards 
this interesting subject. 

It may be pointed out, as the standpoint of all these 
Opinions, that St. Thomas looked upon the universe as a 
vast harmony and concord of parts forming one united 
whole, wherein every single portion occupied its own allotied 
place. The idea of ‘separate parts’ did not appeal to hin 
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so much as the subordination of the parts to the whole, and 
the working out of every detail in Connection with the perfect 
organism. Any other idea of the universe was alien to his 
mind. In accordance with this principle, the ‘ corpora 
ceelestia’’ held their proper place, operating as forces in 
concurrence with all the other natural agents to the perfect 
carrying out of the purpose and end uniting them all to- 
gether. So far he might almost be imagined as joining 
hands with Newton. 

Thus the * Astrology ’ held by St. Thomas meant that the 
stars exercised their own influence on climate, and on all 
the corporeal elements of human life, in agreement with 
other laws, and in subordination to all superior laws ; above 
all in absolute subjection to the supreme and absolute 
Will of God. This is clearly expressed by his words: Motus 
calt est tn untuerso corporalium naturarum sicut motus cordts 
ti antinalt quo conservatur vita (I., Q. XVIII, A. I. ad xz). 

It may seem strange to us, in this connection, that the 
lawful and once current ideas of the Astrology recorded in 
the Bible and mentioned in the ‘Summa’ should have come 
down to us only as an echo of the unlawful astrology which, 
it cannot be denied, keeps pace with our civilization. With- 
out entering at present into the causes of the eclipse of what 
was once a noble science, it is enough to say that no sign of 
it can be justly traced to the secret and illicit and absurd 
practices carried on by fortune-tellers, star-gazers, and 
crystal-gazers who reap as profitable an income in the 
present day, as they have ever done in all ages, from the 


-credulity of mankind. 


We may ask, why have we lost the clue to the lawful use 
of dreams? Why js astrology so dangerous a pursuit that 
the Church feels compelled to discountenance it even as a 
use, and not only as an abuse? The answer cannot be 
provided here, except to say that the breaking up of the 
grand unity of. the world taught by the Scholastics began 
when the Reformation gave entrance to that notion of uni- 


versal antagonism which has multiplied sects and divisions | 


even at the fireside. Authority and Liberty ; Religion and 
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Science, Industry and Profit, Poverty and Wealth, whar 
are all these in our days but antagonisms ? representing 
so many warfares ; the idea of their essential unities and 
subserviences being wellnigh lost. When St. Thomas 
returns with the luminous idea of the one Cosmos, then will 
practical unity again flourish. 

(The idea of harmony thus emphasized has found a beauti- 
ful expression and practical treatment as regards human 
society in a book too much forgotten, Digby’s *‘ Compitum,’ 
a work of which English Catholics should be proud.) 


Perhaps this is the only subject in the ‘Summa’ which 
demands explanation in the sense that it might be mis- 
understood. 

As regards Catholics in general, for whom this Translation 
is principally intended, it may be truly said that the greater 
portion of the ‘Summa’ is so plainly intelligible that thev 
will only find confirmation of all they have learned from 
their cradles. These will be instructed, enlightened, de 
lighted, with the luminous teaching of the great Mister ; 
they will not be puzzled or drawn into any maze of 
speculation at variance with the simplest words of their 
Catechism. Since the age of St. Thomas a new duty has 
been by some introduced into the Gospel—the duty of 
learning to read ; for private judgment on the Bibie means 
this, which even to the perplexed heathen has been propused 
as the busis of salvation. This duty St. Thomas certainly 
never acknowledged. Nevertheless, the custom and law of 
reading have become so well advanced and rooted that the 
Church recognizes in all countries her duty of acting upon 
it as a fact. With this fact in view, we now address our- 
selves to the large class that learn from books. To these we 


_ say, Here is one of the greatest books in the world—e book 


which has formed Universities, nourished dcctors, presided 
at Councils. It is still a book, and wherever its words pene- 
trate the incommunicable spell of genius and sanctity 
radiates from the page which in its present printed form the 
Author himself never saw. 
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We feel sure they will be glad to read this Text, which has 
worked as powerful a revolution in the world as any acconi- 
plished by the violent methods which are chiefly chronicled 
for their noise and devastation. The ‘Summa’ is neces- 
sarily a problem, attractive to all who can appreciate the 
two conditions of all real and fruitful problems, certainty 
and fixity of Principle with elasticity of means to elucidate 
it as a Conclusion. To these we offer the ‘Summa’ as a 
compliment to their education and intelligence, as a Text 
unadorned and unencumbered except with the introduction 
of a necessary comment to announce who is entering into 
their lives, and for what purpose he seeks to form the pro- 
nouncement of their mental word on the highest of all 
subjects. 

The prejudice which may obstruct the free greeting we 
bespeak for the ‘Summa’ is really slight compared with 
the deep cleft between the thought of the author and 
the current Idea of the age that metaphysics enclose 
a vast unreal domain aptly to be called a desert. St. 
Thomas took metaphysical truth to be a reality. Nowa- 
days to many, Metaphysics are the standing unreality. 
Hamilton, Mill, and Ward lamented the loss to the English 
people brought about by this irrational prejudice. Yet 
metaphysical truth is plainly acted upon day by day. It 
is used, yet not recognized ; employed, but not avowed. 
Such a loss, then, is not merely an absence ; it is one of those 
inconsistencies and contradictions which make this our age 
richer than any other in confusicns confounded in ceaseless 
cycles of warfare against the primary dictates of Reason. 
The only idew of Metaphysics Wwe can generally find is the 
relation of the univocal to matter. We may hope that the 
‘Summa’ will help to restore some sense of the value of 
this most real of all sciences. 

Apart from all here advanced as a means to obviate or 
penetrate into the unnatural obscurity founded in prejudice, 
it remains to be said that there exists such a thing as legiti- 

mate obscurity. A great text of an eminent teacher has 
the right to be obscure. The subject-matter is sometimes 
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extremely exalted; difficulty adheres to it, as clouds hang 
about the summit of a mountain. Too much intelligibility 
means lowness; too much clearness means shallowness. 
‘Still waters run deep.’ The great pools of Thought contain 
the eternal problems of Truth absolute. 

But, it may be objected, is not faith simple, is not Ke- 
ligion for all; both the ignorant and the wise? What has 
profundity to do with salvation ? To this question, if it 
deserves the name as objected against the ‘Summa Theo- 
logica,’ it is enough to reply that St. Thomas teaches Theo- 
logy, and that the science of Theology bears the same kind 
of relation to supernatural life and to grace that the sciences 
of Astronomy and Physiology and Law bear to human fife 
in the natural order. Theology, as the science of cxperts 
and the learned, is no more necessary to salvation and grace 
than Astronomy and Biology are to human civilization—no 
more ; and yet also no less; for as an age which worships 
Evolution will be ready to aver, human civilization is at 
least accidentally bound up with correct science, and is 
liable to suffer from the diffusion of unripe and incorrect 
ideas on subjects which perhaps have no essential bearing 
on the intrinsic merits of any individual man. 

Theology is a science which pours the light of principles 
on conduct and belief; making conduct more consistent, 
less exposed to panic, fanaticism, and superstition ; making 
belief more intelligent ; making the same also more intelli- 
gible to outsiders, objectors, and worshippers of intellectual 
excellence. 

The Translators feel, as regards the ‘ Summa,’ that there 
is such a thing as normal intelligibility ; there is also an 
abnormal intelligibility of the vulgar sort, which corrodes 
the mind, and deprives intellectuality of its native vigour. 
They have aimed at the first. They have made St. Thomas 
intelligible by a sound translation ; they have not aimed at 
the second ; they wish the Text to speak for itself and per- 
suade itself into the mind of the thinker. They do not wish 
to ‘cram’ the ‘Summa’ into anyone ; what they rely upon 
is intelligent appreciation and sincere study of a Text which 
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has moved the world, and which stands among the rare 
immortal things produced by the human intellect. 

The objections which in various degrees, and tones, under- 
lie the preceding remarks, coalesce into this one question. 
Is it worth while, can it be a success, to translate St. Thomas 
inte English 2? Thinking that it is worth while, that it can 
and will be a success, the Editor and Transiators transmit 
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PROLOGUE 


BECAUSE the master of Catholic Truth ought not only to 
teach the proficient, but also to instruct beginners (according 
to the Apostle: As unto little ones in Christ, I gave you milk 
i to drink, not meat—zr Cor. iil. 1, 2), We purpose in this book 
i to treat of whatever belongs to the Christian Religion, in 
' such a way as may tend to the instruction of beginners. 
We have considered that students in this Science have not 
seldom been hampered by what they have found written 
by other authors, partly on account of the multiplication 
of useless questions, articles, and arguments; partly also 
because those things that are needful for them to know 
are not taught according to the order of the subject-matter, 
but according as the plan of the book might require, or 
the occasion of the argument offer; partly, too, because 
frequent repetition brought weariness and confusion to the 
minds of the readers. 

Endeavouring to avoid these and other like faults, we 
shall try, by God’s help, to set forth whatever is included 
in this Sacred Science as briefly and clearly as the matter 


itself may allow. 
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THE “SUMMA THEOLOGICA” 


fo BIST PART. 


QUESTION I. 


‘ > THE NATURE AND EXTENT-OF SACRED DOCTRINE. 
| (In Ten Articles.) 


i To place our purpose within proper limits, we first endvavour 
to investigate the nature and extent of this Sacred Doctrine. 
Concerning this there are ten points of inquuy ‘— 

(x) Whether it is necessary? (2) Whether i= ts a 
Science ? (3) Whether it is one or many? (4) Whether 
; it is speculative or practical? (5) How it is compared witt 

' ". other sciences? (6) Whether it is the sume as Wisden: 
* (7) Whether God is its subject-inatter ? (5) Wacther it 
| _ isa matter of argument ? (9) Whether it rightly cmplcys 
f metaphors and similes ? (ro) Whether the Sacred Seripiure 
{ °° of this Doctrine may be expounded in different senses ? 
i 
\ 
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First ARTICLE. 


| | | WHETHER, BESIDES PHILOSOPHY, ANY FURTHER DOCTRINE 15 
net | REQUIRED ? | 


i "++ We proceed thus to the First Article :— | 

+ Objection 1. It seers that, besides philosophical science. 
mae we have no need of any further knowledge. Man s-.o:..d 
| 7 not scek to know what is above reason : Scck not ing ings 
= that are too high for thee (Ecclus. 111. 22). But whatever is 
not above reason is fully treated of in philosophical science. 
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- Therefore any other mnowibaee besides philosophical science 


_is aa 
Ob;. 2. Further, knowledge can only’be concerned with 
_ being, for nothing can be known, save what is true ; and all 


‘that is, is true. But everything that is, is treated of in 


- philosophical science—even God Himself; so that there is 


a 


a part of philosophy cailed Theology, or the Divine Science, 
as Aristotle has proved. Therefore, besides philosophical 
science, there is no necd of any further knowledge. 
On the contrary, It is said, Al Scripture inspired of God is 
pre table to teach, to reprove, to correct, to tustruct in qustice 
(2 Tim. iil. 16). 


inspired of God. 
Z ansiver that, It was necessary for man’s salvation that 


there should be a knowledge revealed by God, besides. 


philosophical science built up by human reason. [irstly, 
_ indecd, becaus: man is ordained to God, as to an end that 


| " surpasses the grasp of his reason; The eye hath not scen, 


besides Thee, O God, what things Thou hast prepared for them 
tial wart for Thee (Isa. Ixiv. 4). Dut the end must first be 
known by men wao ar 
to the end. Wence it was necessary for the salvation of 


' man that certain truths which exceed human reason should 
“ < made known to him by Divine Revelation. 


Even as 

recards those truths about God which human reason: could 
have cuscovered, it was necessary that man should be taught 
_bya Divine Revelation ; because the Truth about God such as 
reason could discover, would only be known by a few, and 
that after along time, and with the admixture of many errors. 


Whereas man’s whole salvation, which is in God, depends © | 
* upon the knowledge of this Truth. 


Therefore, in order that 
ihe saivation of men might be brought about more fitly 
and more surely, it was necessary that they should be taught 
Divine Truths by Divine Revelation. It was therefore neces- 
sary that, besides philosophical science built up by reason, 
there should be a sacred science learnt through Revelation. 
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Scripture, inspired of God, is no part of philo- | 
| ere science, which has been built up by human reason. 
Therefore it is useful that besides philosophical science there 
' should be other knowledge—t.e., | 


— 


e to direct their thoughts and actions. 
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Reply Obj. 1. Although those things which are beyond 
man’s knowledge may not be sought for by man through 
his reason, nevertheless, once they are revealed by Gad, 
they must be accep‘ed by faith. Hence the sacred text 
continues, For many things are shown to thee above the under- 
standing of man (Ecclus. ili. 25). And in this the Sacred 
Science consists. 

Reply Obj. 2. Sciences are differentiated according to the 
various means through which knowledge is obtained. The 
astronomer and the physicist both may prove the sanie 
conclusion—that the earth, for instance, is round: the 
astronomer by means of mathematics (7.¢., abstracting 
from matter), but the physicist by means of matter itsei:. 
Hence there is no reason why those things which may be 
learnt from philosophical science, so far as they can be 
known by natural reason, may not also be taught us bv 
another science so far as they fall within revelation. Hence» 
theology included in Sacred Doctrine differs in kind iroin 
that theology which is part of philosophy. 


SECOND ARTICLE. 
WHETHER SACRED DOCTRINE IS A SCIENCE ? 


We proceed thus to the Second Article :— 

Objection 1. It seems that Sacred Doctrine is not Science. 
For every science proceeds from self-evident principics. 
But Sacred Doctrine proceeds from articles of Faith which 
are not self-evident, since their truth is not admitted by 
all. For all mei have not faith (2 Thess. lil. 2). Theretore 
Sacred Doctrine is not a science. 

Obj. 2. Further, no science deals with individual facts. 
But this Sacred Science treats of individual facts, such as 
the deeds of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. Therefore Sacred 
Doctrine is not a science. 

On tie contrary, Augustine says, to this sctence alone belorys 
that whereby saving faith 1s begotten, nourished, protected, aid 
Strengthened. But this can be said of no science except 
Sacred Doctrine, Therefore Sacred Doctrine is a scicnce. 
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f answer that, Sacred Doctrine is a science. We must 
bear in mind that there are two kinds of sciences. There 
are some which proceed from a principle known by the light 
of the natural intelligence, such as arithietic and geometry. 
There are some which proceed from principles known by 
the light of a higher science: thus the science of perspective 
proceeds from principles established by geometry, and 
music from principles established by arithmetic. So it is 
that Sacred Doctrine is a scicnce, because it proceeds from 
principles established by the light of a higher science, 
namely, the science of God and the blessed. Hence, just 
as the musician accepts on authority the principles taught 
him by the mathematician: so sacred science is established 
on principles revealed by God. 


Redty Ob7. x. The Principles of any science are either in 


themselves self-evident, or reducible to the conclusions of a 
higher science; and such, as we have said, are the principles 
of Sacred Doctrine. 

Reply Ob;7. 2. Individual facts are treated of in Sacred 
Doctrine, not because it is concerned with them principally: 
but they are rather introduced beth as examples to be 
followed in our lives (as in moral sciences), and in order 
to establish the authority of those men through whom the 
Divine Revelation, on which this sacred Scripture or Doc- 
trine is based, has come down to us. 


THIRD ARTICLE. 
WHETHER SACRED DOCTRINE IS ONE SCIENCE ? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article — 

Odjection 1. It seems that Sacred Doctrine is not one 
science ; for according to the Philosopher, that science 1s one 
which treats only of one cluss of subjects. But the Creator 
and the creature, both of whom are treated of in Sacred 
Doctrine, cannot be grouped together under one class of 
subjects. Therefore Sacred Doctrine is not one science. | 

Obj. 2. Further, in Sacred Doctrine we treat of angels, 
created bodies, and human morality. But these belong 
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to separate philosophical sciences. Therefore Sacred Doc- 
trine cannot be one science. . . | 
On the contrary, Holy Scripture speaks of it as one science ; 
Wisdom gave him the science of holy things (Wisd. x. 10). 
I answer that, Sacred Doctrine is one. The unity of a 
faculty or habit is to be gauged by its object, not, indeed. in 


. its material aspect, but as regards the precise formality under 


which it 1s an object. For example, man, ass, stone, agree 
in the one precise formality of being coloured ; us se 
is the formal object of sight. Therefore, Derauce aie 
Scripture considers things precisely under the for a oS 
being divinely revealed, whatever has been divinely a 
possesses the one precise formality of the object 0 this 
science: and therefore is included under Sacred Dectrine 
one science. 
* eply OBj 1. Sacred Doctrine does not treat of God a 
creatures equally and independently, but of God primar! yi 
and of creatures only so far as they are referable Eo o8 as 
their beginning or end. Hence the unity of this science ts 
” hae Oe 2. Nothing prevents interior faculties or eae 
from being differentiated by something which falls ye 
higher faculty or habit as well ; because the higher = y 
or habit regards the object in its more universal LO ty 
as the object of the sensus communis is Mae ae 
senses, including, therefore, whatever is oer Or - t * 
Hence the sensus communis, although one facuity, pois si 
to all the objects of the five. senses. Similarly, ee 
which are the subject-matter of different pauosde: ae 
sciences can yet be treated of by this one nee een 
science under one aspect precisely SO far as ie - 
included in Revelation. So that in this way Sacred a a 
bears, as it were, the stamp. of the Divine Science, wi 
is one and simple, yet extends to everything. 
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“ 
FOURTH ARTICLE. 

WHETHER SACRED DOCTRINE IS A PRACTICAL SCIENCE ? 

W e proceed thus to the Fourth Article -— 

Objection I. It seems that Sacred Doctrine is a practical 
science ; for a practical science is that which ends in action 
(according to the Philosopher). But Sacred Doctrine is or- 
dained toaction. Be ye doers of the word, and not hearers only 
(Jas. i 22). Therefore Sacred Doctrine is a practical science. 

Obj. 2. Further, Sacred Doctrine Is divided into the Old 
and the New Law. But Law implies a moral science, which 
15 a practical science. Therefore Sacred Doctrine is A prac- 
tical science. 

On the coitrary, Every practical science is concerned with 
human operations: as moral science is concerned with 
human acts, and architecture with buildings. But Sacred 
Doctrine is chiefly concerned with God, whose handiwork 
IS especially man. Therefore it is not a practical science ; 
but it is rather speculative. | 

I ansivcr that. Seer orl Inj : 
things which belong : prio cere ei . 
ee ; : phical sciences, 

considers in each, the same formal aspect (ratio) 
bea: so far as they can be known through Divine Revela’ 

Se tater practical, nevertheless Sacred 
Doctrine ineludes both ; as God, by one and the sanie 
Science, knows both Himself and Ilis works. Still nei 
rather speculative than practical, because it js more concer ; 
with Divine Things than with human acts - though it ine 
treat even of these latter, inasmuch as men 1S pecs b 
them to the perfect knowledge of God, in which sts 
eternal bliss. TAzs ts g suyicient answer - th ee 

q e Objections. 


FIFTH ARTICLE. 
WHETHER SACRED DOCTRINE 1s NOBLER THAN CTHER 
| SCIENCES ? 
Hs proceed thiss to the Fifth Aviicle — 
Pease ait cerns that Sacred Doctrine is not nobler 
2€r sciences ; for the nobility of a science depends 
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on the certitude it establishes. But other sciences, the 
principles of which cannot be doubted, seem to be more 
certain than Sacred Doctrine; for its principles—namely, 
articles of faith—can be doubted. Therefore other sciences 
seem to be nobler. | 

Obj. 2. Further, it is the sign of a lower science to 
depend upon a higher; as music depends upon arith- 
metic. But Sacred Doctrine does in a sense depend 
upon the philosophical sciences; for Jerome observes, 
in his Epistle to Magnus, that the ancient doctors so 
enriched their books with the tdeas and phrases of the 
philosophers, that thou knowest not what more to aa- 
mire in them, they profane erudition or their seripturval 
leayning. Therefore Sacred Doctrine is inferior to other 
sciences. 

On the contrary, Other sciences are called the handmaidens 
of this one: Wisdom sent her handmatdens to call them to ker 
citadel (Prov. ix. 3). 

I answer that, Since this science is partly speculative and 
partly practical, it transcends all others speculative and 
practical. One speculative science is said to be nobier 
than another, either by reason of its greater certitude, or 
by reasen of the higher worth of its subject-matter. In 
both these respects this science surpasses other speculative 
sciences ; In point of greater certitude, because other sciences 
derive their certitude from the natural light of human 
reason, which can err; whereas this derives its certitude 
from the light of the Divine Knowledge, which cannot be 
misled ; in point of the higher worth oi its subject-matter, 

because this science treats chicfly of those things which by 
their sublimity transcend human reason ; while other sciences 
consider only those things which are within reason’s grasp. 
Of the practical sciences, that one is nobler which ts ordained 
tothe further purpose. Politicalscience isnobler than military 
science ; for the good of the army is ordained to the good ot 
the State. But the purpose of this science, in so far as it is 
practical, is eternal bliss ; to which as to an ultimate end the 
purposes of every practical science are ordained. Hence it Is 
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clear that from every standpoint it is nobler than other 


Ssclences. 


Reply Obj. x. It may well happen that what is in itself 
the more certain may seem to us the less certain on account 
of the weakness of our intelligence, which is dazzled by the 
clearest objects of nature; as the owl is dazzled by the light 
Hence the fact that some happen to doubt about 
articles of faith is not due to the uncertain nature of the 
truths, but to the weakness of human intelligence ; yet the 
slenderest knowledge that may be obtained of the highest 
things is more desirable than the most certain knowledge 


of the sun. 


obtained of lesser things. 


Reply Obj. 2. This science can in a sense depend upon the 


philosophical sciences, not as if it stood in need of them, 
but only in order to make its teaching clearer. 


‘rom God, by Revelation. Therefore it does not depend 
upon other sciences as upon the higher, but makes use of 
them as of the lesser, and as handmaidens; just as the 
master sciences make use of the sciences that supply their 
matericls, as political of military science. That it thus uses 
them is not due to its own defect or insufficiency, but to the 
defect of our intelligence, which is more easily led by what 
Is Known through natural reason, (irom which proceed the 


other sciences), to that which is above reason, such as is 
taught in this science. 


SIXTH ARTICLE. 
WHETHER THIS DOCTRINE IS THE SAME AS WISDOM ? 
We proceed thus to the Sixth Article :-— 
Objection 1. It seems that this Doctrine is not the same 
ais wisdom. For no doctrine which borrows its principles 
from without is worthy of the name of wisdom ; seeing that 


the wise man directs, and is no directed. But this Doctrine 
derives its principles from without. 


( } Therefore this science 
Is not wisdom. 


Oly. 2. Further, it is a part of wisdom to prove the 


For it does 
not accept its principies from other sciences; but immediately 
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principles of other sciences. Hence it is called the Cpe se 
sciences. But this doctrine docs not prove the prices 
of other sciences. Therefore it is not the same as Wisdom. 

Obj. 3. Further, this doctrine 1s acquired by study. 
whereas wisdom is acquired by God’s inspiration ; 50 that, 
it is mumbered among the gifts of the Holy Spirit (Iva. xi. 2). 
Therefore this Doctrine is not the same as wisdom. . 

On the contrary, It is said. This ts your coasdom and under- 
standing in the sight of nations (Deut. iv. 6). 

I answer that, This Doctrine is wisdom above all human 
wisdom ; not merely in any one kind, but absolutely. For 
since it is the part of a wise man to arrange. and to judze. 
and since lesser matters should be judge nthe light a 
some higher principle, he is said te be wine 2a any one e as 
who perfectly considers the highest principle m on oe 
as in the oraer of building he who pians the form oi the olse 
‘5 called wise and the architect, in opposition to the menor 
labourers who trim the wood and make re ady the stoties 
As a wise architect I have laid the foundation (1 Cor, iil, 10). 
Again, in the order of all human hfe. the prudent a i 
called wise, inasmuch as he orders his acts tor a a 
purpose : Wisdom ts prudence to a mar (Prov. x. 23). es ~ 
fore he who considers absolutely the highest ene ai ts 
whole universe, who is God, 1s most of ah called wise, 
Hence Wisdom is said to be the knowledg: of Divine eS 
as Augustine says. But Sacred Doctrine essentially treats 
of God viewed as the highest cause—not only pau , 
can be known through creatures just as phitosopnets ne 
Him—VThat which is known of God 1s marinifest Eh ie ii 
(Rom. i. 19)—but also so far as He 1s known to a 
alone and revealed to others. Hence Sacred Docctine 1S 
: ially called wisdom. —— | 
gowns On 1. Sacred Doctrine does not aaa i 
ciples from any human knowledge, but oe ue nae F 
Knowledge, through which, as through the lighest wisdom, 
all our knowledge is set in order. | ie ee 

Reply Obj. 2. The principles of other eee : ; 
evident and cannot be proved, or are proved by nature 
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reason through some other science. But the knowledge 
proper to this science comes through Revelation, and not 
through natural reason. Therefore it has no concern to 
prove the principles of other sciences, but only to judge of 
them. Whatsoever is found in other sciences contrary to 
‘any tru-h of this science, must be condemned as false: 
Destroying counsels and evcry height that exalteth ttself against 
the kiowleze of God (2 Cor. x. 4, 5). 

Reply Ob]. 3. Since judgment appertains to wisdom, the 
twofold manner of judging produces a twofold wisdom. A 
man may judge in one wav by inclination, as whoever has 
the habit of a virtue rightly judges in what concerns that 
virtue by his very inclination towards it. Hence it is the 
Virtuous man, as ve read, who is the measure and rule of 
human acts. In another way, by knowledge, just as a man 
learned in moral science might be able to judge rightly about 
virtuous acts, theugh he had not the habit of the virtue. 
Tie first manne’ of judging Divine things belongs to that 
wisdom which is set down among the gifts of the Holy 

host: Lhe sfrritiual man gudgcth all things (x Cor. ii. 15) 
And Dionysius says : Hierotheus 1s taught not by mere learning, 
but by expertence of Divine things. The second manner of 
judging belongs to this Doctrine, which is acquired by 
study, though its principles are obtained by Revelation. 


SEVENTH ARTICLE. 
WHETHER GOD IS THE SUBJECT OF THIS SCIENCE ? 

We dbroceed thus to the Seventh Article :— 

Objection 1. It seems that God is not the subject of this 
science. For in every science the nature of its subject is 
presupposed. But this science cannot presuppose the 
Essence of God, for Damascene says: It ts tmpossible to 
define the Essence of God. Therefore God is not the subject 
of this science. 

Of}. 2. Further, whatever conclusions are reached in any 
science must be comprehended under the subject of the 
science. But in Holy Writ we reach conclusions not only 
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concerning God, but concerning many other things, such 2 
creatures and human morality. Therefore God is not tik 
subject of this science. . = 

On the contrary, The subject of the science is that of w hic 
it principally treats. But in this science the treatment . 
mainly about God ; for it is called Theology, as treating 01: 
God. Therefore God is the subject of this science. 

I answer that, God is the subject of this science. The 
relation between a science and its subject is the same as 
that between a habit or faculty and its object. That is 
properly taken to be the object of a faculty under the 


‘formality of which all things are referred to that habit or 


faculty, as man and stone are referred to the faculty o! 2° 
as being coloured. Hence coloured things are the aaa 
objects of sight. But in Sacred Science all things are Pears 
of under the formality of God; either because they ar 
God Himself: or because they refer to God as their beginnin 
and end. Hence it follows that God is in very truth use 
subject of this science. This is clear also from the princi nS 
of this science, namely, the articles of Faith, for Faith I> 
about God. The subject of the principles and of the whole 
science must be the same, since the whole science is contain J 
virtually in its principles. Some, however, looxing to au 
is treated of in this science, and not to the format} 
under which it is treated, have asserted the subject of this 
science to be something other than God—that is, eith r 
things and symbols, or the works of salvation, or the “ ae 
Christ, as the head and members. Of all as thing-. fy 
truth, we treat in this science, but so far as they nave terers 
err 1. Although we cannot know in moet celle 
the Essence of God, nevertheless this science We ao 
use of His effects, either of nature or of grace, In e e 0% : 
definition in regard to whatever 1s treated of a ae ene 
concerning God ; even as in some philosophica: ae s - 
demonstrate something about a cause ua Se ie 
taking the ciffect in place of a definition a ane Se a 
Reply Obj. 2. Whatever other conclusions are rears 
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this sacred science are comprehended under God, not as 
parts or species or accidental qualitics, but as in some way 
related to Him. 


EIGHTH ARTICLE. 
WHETHER SACRED SCIENCE IS A MATTER OF ARGUMENT ? 


We proceed thus to the Eighth Article :— 

Objcction 1. It seems this science is not a matter of 
argument. For Ambrose says: Put arguments aside where 
fain is sought. But in this science faith is especially 
sought : But these things are written that you may believe 
(John xx. 31). Therefore Sacred Doctrine is not a matter 
of argument. 

Obj. 2. Further, if it is a matter of argument, the argu- 
ment is cither from authority or from reason. If it is from 
authority, it scems unbefitting its dignity, for the proof 
from authority is the weakest form of proof. But-if from 
reason, this is unbefitting its end, because, according to 
Gregory, faith has no merit in those things of which human 
reason brings its own experience. Therefore Sacred Doctrine 
is not 4 matter of argument. 

Oi the contrary, Tne Scripture says that a Bishop should 
embrace that fatthful word which ¢s according to doctrine, 
that he may be able to exhort in sound doctrine and to convince 
the gainsavyers (Titus i. 9), 

f ansiver that, As other sciences do not argue in proof 
of their principles, but argue from their principles to demon- 
strate other truths in these sciences : so this Doctrine docs 
not argue in proof of its principles, which are the articles of 
Faith. bur from them it goes on to prove something else ; 
as tue Aposile from the Resurrection of Christ argues in 
proot of the general resurrection (zr Cor. xv.). However, it 
is to be borne in mind, in regard to the philosophical sciences, 
that the inferior sciences neither prove their principles nor 
dispute with those that deny them, but leave this toa higher 
Science ; whereas the highest of them can dispute with one 
Who denies its principles, if only the opponent will make 
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some concessions of metaphysical principles; but if he 
concedes nothing, it can have no dispute with him, though it 
can answer his objections. Hence Sacred Science, since it 
has no science above itself, can dispute with one who denies 
its principles only if the opponent admits some at least of 
the truths obtained through Divine Revelation ; as we can 
argue with heretics from texts in Holy Writ, and against 
those that deny one article of Faith we can argue trom 
another. If our opponent believes nothing of Divine 
Revelation, there is no longer any means of proving the 
articles of Faith by reasoning, but only of answering his 
objections—if he has any—against Faith. Since Faith rests 
upon infallible truth, and since the contrary of a truth can 
never be demonstrated, it is clear that the arguments 
brought against Faith cannot be strict demonstrations; but 
difficulties that can be answered. 

.Reply Obj. 1. Although arguinents from human reason 
cannot avail to prove what must be received on Faith, 
nevertheless Sacred Science argues from admitted articles ot 
Faith to other truths. 

Reply Obj. 2. This Doctrine is especially based upon 
arguments from authority, inasmuch as its principles are 
obtained by Revelation: thus we ought to belteve on the 
authority of those to whom the Revelation has been made. 
Nor does this take away from the dignity of this Doctrine, 
for although the argument from authority based on human 
reason is the weakest, yet the argument from authority 
based on Divine Revelation is the most effective. But 
Sacred Doctrine makes use even of human reason, not. indi-d. 
to prove Faith (for thereby the merit of Faith would Colne 
to an end), but to make clear other things that are put 
forward in this doctrine. Since grace docs not destroy 
nature, but perfects it, natural reason should minister to 
{faith as the natural bent of the will ministers to charity. 
Hence the Apostle says : Bringing into captivity every tandcr- 
standing unto the obedience of faith (2 Cor. x. 5). ener 
Sacred Doctrine makes use also of the authority oi philes- 
phers in those questions in which they were able to know tis 
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truth by natural reason, as Paul quotes a saying of Aratus : 
As some also of your own poets said, For we are also His 
offspring (Acts xvii. 28). Nevertheless, Sacred Doctrine 
makes use of these authorities as extrinsic and probable 
arguments ; but appositely uses the authority of the canonical 
Scriptures as an incontrovertible proof, and the authority 
of the Doctors of the Church as one that may properly be 
used, yet mercly as probable. For our Faith rests upon the 
Revelation made to the Apostles and Prophets, who wrote 
the canonical books, and not on the revelations (if any such 
there are) made to other Doctors. Hence Augustine says: 
Only those books of Scripture which are called canonical have 
I learnt to hold in such honour as to believe their authors have 
not erred in any way in writing them. But others I so read 
as not to deem anvthing in them to be true, merely on account 
of their having thought and written; whatever may have been 
their holiness and learning. 


NinTH ARTICLE. 
WHETHER HOLY SCRIPTURE SHOULD USE METAPHORS ? 


We proceed thus to the Ninth Article :— 

Odjection 1. It seems that Holy Scripture should not use 
metaphors. That which is proper to the lowest science 
seems not to befit this science, which holds the highest place 
ofall. But to procced by the aid of various similitudes and 
ficures is proper to poctry, the least of all the sciences. 
Therefore it is not fitting that this science should make use 
of sucn similitudes. 

Oj. 2. Further, This doctrine seems to be intended to 
rake truth clear. Hence a reward is held out to those who 
manifest it: They thet explain me shall have life everlasting 
(Ecclus. xxiv. 31). But by such similitudes truth is ob- 
scured. Therefore to put forward Divine Truths by 
likening them to corporeal things does not befit this 
science. 

O67. 3. Further, the higher creatures are, the nearer they 
approach to the Divine likeness. If any creature be taken 
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to ws 
taken from the higher creatures, and not from the lower ; 
yet this is often found in the Scriptures. 

On the contrary, It is said, I have spoken by the prophets and 
multiplied vistons (Osee xii. 10). To put forward anything 
by means of similitudes is to use metaphors. Therefore 
this sacred science may rightly use metaphors. 

I answer that, It is befitting Holy Writ to put forward 
Divine and spiritual truths by means of comparisons with 
material things. God provides tor everything according 
to the capacity ofits nature. It is natural to man to attain 
to intellectual truths through sensible objects, because all 
our knowledge originates from sense. Hence in Holy Writ 
spiritual truths are fittingly taught under the likencss of 
material things. This is what Dionvsius says: We canitot he 
enlightened by the Divine rays excedt they be hiddes: within the 
covering of*imany sacred veils. It is also befitting Hcly Writ, 
which is proposed to all without distinction of persons— 
To the wise and to the unwise I am made a debtor (Rom. i. 14)— 
that spiritual truths be expounded by means of figures 
taken from material things, in order that thereby even the 
simple who are unable to grasp intellectual things of them- 
selves may be able to understand it. 

Reply Obj. 1. Poetry makes use of metaphors to produce 
a picture, for it is natural to man to be pleased with pictures. 
But Sacred Science makes use of metaphors as both usetu} 
and necessary. 

Reply Obj. 2. The ray of Divine Revelation is not ex- 
tinguished by the sensible imagery wherewith it is veiled (as 
Dionysius says); but its truth so far remains that it do:-s 
not allow the minds of those to whom the Revelation hus 
becn made, to rest in the mctaphors, but raises thein to tle: 
knowledge of truths; and through those to whom the 
Revelation has been made others also may receive instritc- 
tion in these matters. Hence some things are tau¢lit me-ta- 
phorically in one part of Scripture, and in other parts are 
taught more openly. The very hiding of truth in hgures js 
useful for the exercise of thoughtful mind:, and as a defence 
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against the ridicule of the impious, according to the words 
Give not what is holy to dogs (Matt. vii. 6). 

Rediv Od;. 3. As Dionysius says, it is more fitting that 
Divine Truths should be expounded under the figure of less 
noble than of nobler things, and this tor three reasons: 
(x) Because thereby men’s minds are the better preserved 
fromerror. For thenit is clear that these things are not literal 
descriptions of Divine Truths, which might have been open 
to doubt had Divine Truths been expressed under the figure 
of nobler created things, especially for those who could 
not ascend above the lightest things of sense. (2) Because 
this is more befitting the knowledge of God that we have in 
this life. For what He is not is clearer to us than what He 
is. Therefore similitudes drawn from things farthest away 
from God form within us a truer estimate that God is above 
whatsoever We may say or think of Him. (3) Because 
thereby Divine Truths are the better hidden from the 
unworthy. 


TENTH ARTICLE. 


WHETHER IN HOLY SCkKIPTURE THE WORD HAS SEVERAL 
INTERPRETATIONS ? . 


Ve sroceca thus to the Tenth Article :— 

Objection 1. Tt seems that in Holy Writ the word cannot 
have several interpretations, historical or literal, allegorical, 
tropological or moral, and anagogical. . For many different 
Literpretations In one text produce confusion and deception 
and destroy all force of argument. Hence no argument, 
but only logical fallacies, can be deduced from a multiplicity 
of unrelated propositions. But Holy Writ ought to be able 
to state the truth without any failacy. Therefore in it 
there cannot be several interpretations of the word. 

Oi). 2. Further, Augustine says that the Old Testament 
has @ fourfold division as to history, etiology, analogy, and 
alegory. These four seem altogether different from the 
four divisions mentioned in the first objection. Therefore 
it does not seem fitting to explain the same word of Holy: 
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Writ according to the four different interpretations men- 


tioned above. 

Oby. 3. Further, besides these interpretations, there is the 
parabolical, which is not one of these four. — | 

On the contrary, Gregory says: Holy Writ by the maine 


same sentence, while it descrides a fact, tt reveals a mys-éry. 


<a oe ere 


supposes it. This spiritual interpretation has a threcfold 
division. As the Apostle says (Heb. vil.) the Oid Law 
is a figure of the New Law, and the New Law ttsclf 
: , fin Sele 
(Dionysius says) 1S @ figure of future glory. In the Ne 
Law. whatever our Head has done is a type of what we 
’ P : J 7 14 . 

ought to do/” Therefore, so far as the things o! the Qed Lins 
signify the things of the New Law, there 1s the saris 
in erpretation 0 far as the things cone in Christer 


‘ ° Pe ye nr $e . 
as the things which sigm Arist, are types Ci, wetcl we 
ought to do, there_is the 


interpretation. /So far as 
,-sienity what relates 


gogical anterpretation. 
Shick the author intends, and since the author ot Holv 
Writ is God, Who by one act comprehends all things by 
His intellect, it is not unfitting (as Augustine says) if, ov 
according to the literal sense, one word in Holy Writ shouid 
have several interpretations. | _ 
Reply Obj. 1. The multiplicity of these interpretations 
.does not produce ambiguity or any kind of equivocaticn, 


seeing that these interpretations are not multiplied —— 


tion, which is based on the literal interpretation, ana pre- 
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one word signifies several things; but because the things 
signined by the words can be themsclves types of other 
things. Thus in Holy Writ no confusion results, for all the 
interpretations are founded on one—the literal—from which 
alone can any argument be drawn, and not from those 
intended in allegory, as Augustine says. Nevertheless, 
nothing of Holy Scripture perishes on account of this, since 
nothing necessary to Faith is contained under the spiritual 


aes . . 
interpretation which may not be elsewhere put forward by 


the Scriptures in its literal interpretation. 

Reply Obj. 2. These three—history, etiology, analogy— 
are grouped under one literal interpretation. For it is called 
history, as Augustine expounds, whenever anything 1s 
simply related; it is called etiology when its cause is 
assigned, as when Our Lord gave the reason why Moses 
allowed the putting away of wives—namely, on account of 
the hardness of men’s hearts ; it 1s called analogy whenever 
the truth of one text of Scripture is shown not to contradict 
the truth of another. Of these four, allegorv alone stands 
for_ the three spiritual interpretations. Thus Hugh of 
S. Victor includes the anagogical under the allegorical 
interpretations, laying down three interpretations only—the 
historical, the allegorical, and the tropological. 

reply 007. 3. The parabolical interpretation is contained 
in the hterai, for by werds things are signified properly 
and nguratively. Nor is the figure itself, but that which is 
hgured, the literal sense. When Scripture speaks of God’s 
arm, the hteral sense is not that God has such a member, 
but only what is signified by this member, namely, operative 
power. 
the hteral sense of Holy Writ. 


rlence itis plain that nothing false can ever underlie 
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QUESTION Ii. 


THE EXISTENCE OF GOD. 
(In Three Articles.) 


BEcAUSE the chief aim of Sacred Doctrine Is to teach the 
knowledge of God, not only as He is in Himself, but ee 
as He is the beginning of things and their last end, an 
especially of rational creatures, as is clear from Bie Be 
been already said; therefore, in our endeavour to expoun 
science :— . | 
ee We shall treat of God. (2) Ot the rational ereotute S 
advance towards God. (3) Of Christ, Who as maa, 15 our 
sae Sener of God there will be a threetoid hie 
(x) For we shall consider whatever concerns the Divint 
Essence. (2) Whatever concerns the distinctions of —— 
(3) Whatever concerns the issue of creatures ao at 
Concerning the Divine Essence, we must ae 
(r) Whether God exists? (z) The manner 9: ae aoe 
ence, or, rather, what is not the manner of His cramer 
(3) Whatever concerns His operations—nameéely, 1115 
Knowledge, Will, Power. 


Concerning the first, three points are to be dis 


- cussed :— 


sition ‘ axists is self-evident ? 
1) Whether the proposition God expt 1s Se oe 
a i hether it is demonstrable ? (3) Whether God exists : 


FIRST ARTICLE. 

r a ie 

WHETHER THE EXISTENCE OF GOD IS SELF-EVIDENT ° 
ti he First Arttcie -— 

We proceed thus to tne Firs - ue 

Objection 1. It secms that the Existence of God 
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self-evident. Those things are said to be self-evident to 
us the knowledge of which is naturally implanted in us, 
as we can see in regard to first principles. But the 
Daimascene Says that, the hnouledse of God is naturally 
wnplanted in all. Therefore the Existence of God is 
self-evident. 

Obj. 2. Further, those things are said to be self-evident 
Which are known as soon as the terms are known, which the 
Philosopher says is true of the first principles of demon- 
stration. Thus, when the nature of a whole and of a part 
is known, it is at once recognized that every whole is 
greater than its part. But as soon as the signification of 
the word ‘God’ is understood, it is at once seen that 
God exists. For by this word js signified that thing than 
which nothing greater can exist. But that which exists 
actually and mentally is greater than that which exists 
only mentally. Therefore, because as soon as the word 
‘God’ is understood it exists mentally, it also follows 
that it exists actually. Therefore the proposition that 
God exists is self-evident. 

Ob7.3. Further, the existence of Truth is self-evident : 
for whoever denies the existence of Truth concedes that 
Truth does not exist. Now, if Truth docs not exist, th n 
the proposition ‘Truth does not exist’ is truce. But. 
there is anything true, there must be Truth. God is Truth 
itself: I amt the way, the truth, and the life (John xiv. 6) 
Therefore the proposition that God exists is self-evident. 

On the contrary, No one can Mentally admit the oppo- 
site of what is self-evident; as is clear from the Philo- 
Sopher, concerning the first principles of demonstration. 
The opposite of the proposition ‘ God is’ can be mentally 
admitted : The fool hath satd tp: his heart, There is no God 
(Ps. lit. 1). Therefore, that God exists is not self-evident. 

I answer that, A thing can be self-evident in either of : 
two ways ; on the one hand, self-evident in itself, though 
not to us ; on the other, self-evident in itself, and to us. 
A proposition is self-evident because the predicate is 
included in the notion of the subject, as ‘Man is an 
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animal,’ for animal is contained in the forma! idea of 
man. If, therefore, the essence of the predicate and . 
subject be known to all, the proposition will be self-evident 
to all; as is clear with regard to the first principles of 
demonstration, the terms of which are common things 
that no one is ignorant of, such as being and non-being, 
whole and part, and such hike. If there are some to 
whom the essence of the predicate and subject are un- 
known, the proposition will be self-evident in itself, 
but not to those who do not know the meaning of the 
predicate and subject of the proposition. Therefore, it 
happens, as Boethius says, that there are some mental 
concepts self-evident only to the learned, as that incor- 
poreal substances are not in space. Therefore I say that 
this proposition, ‘ God exists,’ of itself is self-evident, for 
the predicate is the same as the subject; because God is 
His Own Existence. Forasmuch as we do not know the 
Essence of God, the proposition is not self-evident tous; 
but needs to be proved by such things as are mote evident 
to us, though less evident in their nature—namely, by 
effects. . 

Reply Obj. 1. To know that God exists in a general 
and indefinite way is implanted in us by nature, see 
as God is man’s beatitude. For man naturally a 
happiness, and what 1s naturally desired bya man mst 
be naturally known to him. This, however, is not to 
know absolutely that God exists; as to know that Soine- 
one is approaching is not the same as to know ee 
Peter is approaching, even though it is Peter who is 
approaching ; for many there are who imagine oes a 
perfect good (which is happiness) consists in riches, an 
others in pleasures, and othcrs in something else. — 

Reply Obj. 2. Perhaps not everyone who hears of this 
word ‘God’ may understand it to signify something 
than which nothing better can be imagined, seeing that 
some have believed God to be a body. Yet, granted that 
everyone understunds that by this word ° God ‘is signined 


_ something than which nothing greater can be imagined, 
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nevertheless, it docs not therefore follow that he under- 
stands that what the word signifies exists actually, but 
only that it exists mentally. Nor can it be argued 
logically that it actually exists, unless it be admitted 
that there exists something than which nothing greater 
can be imagined; and this precisely is not admitted by 
those who hold that God does not exist. 

Reply Obj. 3. The existence of truth in a general way 
is self-evident, but the existence of a Primal Truth ts not 
self-evident to us. | 


SECOND ARTICLE. 
WHETHER IT CAN BE DEMONSTRATED THAT GOD ENISTS? 
We proceed chus to the Second Article :— © 

Objection 1. Tt seems that the existence of God cannot 
be demonstrated ; for it is an article of Faith that God 
exists. But what is of Faith cannot be demonstr: ted, 
because a demonstration produces knowledge; wh: seas 
Faith is of the unseen (Heb. xi. 1). Therefore it ca.not 
be demonstrated that God exists. 

Obj. 2. Further, the essence is the middle term of 
demonstration. But we cannot know in what God’s 
essence consists, but solely in what it does not consist; 
as the Damascene says. Therefore we cannot demon- 
strate that God exists. | 

Ob). 3. Further, if the existence of God were demon- 
strated, this could only be from His effects. But the 
effects are not proportionaie to Him, since He is infinite 
and His effects are finite; and between the finite and 
infinite there is no proportion. Therefore, since a cause 
cannot be demonstrated by an effect not proportionate 
to it, it seerns that the existence of God cannot be demon- 
strated. 

On tne contrary, The Apostle savs: The invisible things 
of God are clearly szen, being understood by the things that 
ave made (Rom. 1. 20). But this would not be unless 
the existence of God couid be demonstrated through the 
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things that are made; for ey first thing we must know 
ing is, whether it exists. | 
i I ae ae Demonstration can be made in two eo ae 
One is through the cause, and is called a priori, poe mn 
is to argue from what is prior absolutely. The other i 
through the effect, and is called a demonstration : se 
terior’ « this is to argue from what 1s prior relatively o Ny 
to us. When an effect is better known to us than ae 
cause, from the effect we proceed to the pO eee the 
cause. Fromevery effect the existence ot a proporien 
cause can be demonstrated, so long as its eitects i 
better known to us. Since every effect depends ee a 
cause, if the effect exists, the cause must Dave pre- 
existed. Hence the existence of God, in so far oa t 
not self-evident to us, can be demonstrated from those © 
‘=. offects which are known fo us. a 
ari 0b;. 1. The existence of God ar.d cle 
truths about God, which can be known by yee hae Me 
are not articles of Faith, but are preambles os e 3 oS 
for Faith presupposes natural knowledge, oe 
presupposes nature, and perfection supposes ete 
that can be perfected. Nevertheless, a 1S 2s ve 2 
prevent a man, who cannot grasp its prool, rigs ae 
a matter of Faith, something mn itself capable of being 
monstrated. . 
ak When the existence of zt rae engoere 
strated from an effect, this er a pucnores i 
definition of the cause 1n pro a Rican e 
This is especially the case in regard to Go ro saat 
order to prove the existence of pe nee a i 
to accept as a middle term the meaning O eg rnonem 
not its essence, for the question ol its essence 7 ae 
snestion of its existence. The names given tc : 
pee from His efiects ; iia eae te hogiane 
stfating the existence of God from His aie ee 
take for the middle term the meaning oft : ae ae 
neply Obf. 3- From effects not propor or’ 
cause no perfect knowledge of that cause can be 
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Yet from every effect the existence of the cause can be 
demonstrated, and so we can demonstrate the existence 
of God from His effects; though from them we cannot 
perfectly know God as He is in His own Essence. 


THIRD ARTICLE. 
WHETHER GOD EXISTS ? 


We proceed thus to the Third Article :— 

Objeciton r. It seems that God does not exist; because 
if one of two contrarics be infinite, the other would be 
altogether destroyed. But the word ‘God’ means that 
He ts infinite goodness. If, therefore, God existed, there 
would be no evil discoverable ; but there is evil in the 
world. Theretore God does not exist. | 

O5). 2. Further, it is superfiuous to suppose that, what 
ean be accounted tor by a few pvinciples has been pro- 
duced by many. But it seems that everything that 
appears in the world can be accounted for by other prin- 
ciples, supposing God did not exist. For all natural 
things can be reduced to one principle, which is nature; 
and all things that happen intentionally can be reduced to 
one principle, which is human reason, or will. There- 
fore there is no need to suppose God’s existence. 

On the contrary, It is said in the person of God: I am 
Who am (Exod. iil. 14). 

f answer that, The existence of God can be proved in five 
Ways, 

_ The first.and more manifest way is the argument from 
“motion. It is certain and evident to our senses that 
some things are in motion. Whatever is in motion is 
moved by another, tor nothing can be in motion except 
it have a potentiality tor that towards which it is being 
moved ; whereas a thing moves inasmuch as it is in act. 
By ‘ motion’ we mean nothing else than the reduction 
of something from a state of potentiality into a state of 
actuality. Nothing, nowever, can be reduced from a 
state of potentiality into a state of actuality, unless by 
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something already in a state of actuality. Thus tiat which 


Is actually hot as fire, makes wood, which is potentially 
hot, to be actually hot, and thereby moves and changes 
it. It is not possible that the same thing should be at 
once in a state of actuality and potentiality from the 
same point of view, but only from different points of 
view. What is actually hot cannot simultaneously be 
only potentially het ; still, it is simultaneously potentially 
cold. It is therefore impossible that from the same point 
of view and in the same way anything should be both 
moved and mover, or that it should move itself. There- 
fore, whatever is in motion must be put in motion by 
another. If that by which it is put in motion be itself 
put in motion, then this also must needs be put in motion 
by another, and that by another again. This cannot go 
on to infinity, because then there would be no first 
mover, and, _consequently, no other mover—secing that 
subsequent. movers_only, move inasmuch as they are put 
in motion by the first mover; as the stafl only moves 
because it is put in motion by the hand. Thereiore it is 
necessary to arrive at a First Mover, put in motion by 
no other; and this everyone understands to be Go. 

The second way-is from the formality of efficient causa- 
tion. In the world of sense we find there is an order of 
efficient causation. There is no case known (neither 1s it, 
indeed, possible) in which a thing is found to be the 
efficient cause of itself; for so it would be prior_to itselt, 
which is impossible. In efficient causes it is not possible 
to go on to infinity, because in all efficient causes following 
in. order, the first is the cause of the intermediate cause, 
and the intermediate is the cause of the ultimate cause, 
whether the intermediate cause be several, or one only. 
To take away the cause is to take away the cilect. There- 
fore, if there be no first cause among efiicient causes, there 
will be no ultimate cause, nor any intermediate. Tf in 
efficient causes it is possible to go on to infinity, there will 
be no first efficient cause, neither will there be cn ultimate 
effect, nor any int Serene Rens causes ; all oi which 
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is plainly false. Therefore it is necessary to put forward 
a Birst ethcient Cause, to which everyone gives the name 
of God. 
~ The third way is taken from possibility and necessity, 
and runs thus. We findin nature things that could either 
exist or not exist, since they are found to be generated,and 
then to corrupt ; and, consequently, they can exist, and 
then not exist. [t is unpossible for these always to exist, 
for that which can one day cease to exist must at some 
time have not existed. Therefore, if everything could 
cease to exist, then at one time there could have becn 
wthing in existence. If this were true, even now there 
Would be nothing in existence, because that which does 
not exist only begitis™to™ exist by something “atréady 
existing.” Therefore, if 21 6n) é 
ence, it would have 
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Seen impossible for anything to 
wluve begun to exist: and thus even now nothing would 
be in existence—which is absurd. Therefore, not all 
beings are merely possible, but there must exist some- 
thing the existence of which is Necessary. Every neces- 
sary thing either has its necessity caused by another, or 
not. ft is impossible to SO on to infinity in necessary 
taings which iave their necessity caused by another, as 
has been already proved in regard to efficient causes, 
Therefore we cannct but postulate the existence of some 
being having of itself its UWnh necessity, and not recelving 
it fro: another, but rather causing in others their neces- 
sity. This all nen Speak of as God, 

The fourth way is taken from the Sradation to-be found 
Among beings there are some more and some 
less good, true, noble, and the like, But § more’ and 
are predicated ef differen: things, according as 
they resemble in their different ways sonicthing which js 
in the degree of ‘ most,’ as a thing is said to be hotter 
according as it more nearly resembles that Which is 
pana ; so thet there 1S soinething which js truest, some- 
fring best, sometaing noblest, and. consequently, some- 
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the more truly they exist. What is most complete in any 
genus is the cause of all in that genus; as fire, whicn : 
the most complete form of heat, is the cause REECE Y ail 
things are made hot. Therefore there must also = 
something which is to all beings the cause of their pe 
goodness, and every other perfection; and this we c 
God. : 
The_fifth way is taken from the governance of ais 
world; for we see that things which lack intelligence, as 
as natural bodies, act for some purpose, which fact 15 
evident from their acting always, or nearly always, m the 
same way, so as to obtain the best result. Hence it . 
plain that not fortuitously, but designedly, do they 
achieve their purpose. Whatever lacks bate IN Scare oo 
not fulfil some purpose, unless it be eed bY aus 
being endowed with intelligence and nie Wee tiie 
arrow is shot to its mark by the archer. Therefor Z 
intelligent being exists by whom ali natural things oe 
ordained towards a definite purpose ; and this being we 
et bj. 1. As Augustine says: SNe: God es aes 
good, He would not allow any evit to extsi wn Fis oS 
unless His omnipotence and goodness were such as to brtiy 
cood even out of evtl. This is part of the Infinice goodacss 
6 God, that He should allow evil to exist, and out of it 
an on 2. Since nature works out its aaa 
end under the direction of a higher agent, hare ek i 
done by nature must needs be traced back to — = 
to its first cause. So also whatever is done eee : 
must also be traced back to some higher cause ore sees 
human reason or will, for these can Suiter change ae 
are defective; whereas things capable oi moticn ie 
defect must be traced back to an immovable and seli- 
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QUESTION III. 


THE SIMPLICITY OF GOD. 
(In iztzgat Articles.) 


WHEN the existence of a thing has been ascertained, there 
remains the further question of the manner of its exist- 
ence, in order that we may know its nature. Now, 
because we cannot know what God is, but rather what 
He is not; we have no means for considering how God 1s, 
but rather how He 1s not. 

(x) Therefore, first we rust consider how He 1s 
not. (2) How He is known by us. (3) How He is 
named. : 

It can be shown 
whatever 1s opposed to the idea of Him—viz., 
sition, motion, and the like. 
His Simplicity, whereby we deny composition in Him. 
Because whatever is simple in material things is imperfect 
and a part of something else, we shall (2) discuss His 
pertection; (3) His infinity; (4) His immutability ; 
(5) His unity. 

Concerning His Simplicity, eight points of inquiry 
arise : (I) Whether God is a body ? (2) Whether He is 
composed of matter and form? (3) Whether in Him 
there is corsposition of being, of essence or nature, and 
subject 2?) (4) Whacther He is composed of essence and 
existence ? (5) Whether He is composed of , genus and 
ditterence ? (6) Whether He is composed of substance 
and accident ? (7) Whether He is in any way composite, 
or wholly simple ? (8) Whether He enters into compo- 
sition with other things ? 


(t) how God is not, by denying of Him 
compo- 
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First ARTICLE. 
WHETHER GOD IS A BODY ? 


We proceed thus to the First Article :— 

Objection x. It seems that God is a body. For a body 
is that which has the three dimensions. But Holy 
Scripture attributes the three dimensions to God, for it 
is written: He ts higher than the Heaven, and what wil! 
thou do? He is deeper than Hell, and how wilt thou 
know ? The measure of Him ts longer than the earth and 
broader than the sea (Job xi. 8, 9). Therefore God is a 
body. 

Obj. 2. Further, everything that has figure is a body, 
since figure is a quality ‘of quantity. But God seems to 
have figure, for it is written: Let us make man lo our 
own wnage and likeness (Gen. 1. 26). A figure is called an 
image, according to the text : Who betng the trighiness of 
His glory and the figure [1.e., the timage] of His substance 
(Heb. 1. 3). Therefore God is a body. 

Obj. 3. Further, whatever has material parts is a body. 
Scripture attributes corporeal parts to God. Hast thou an 
arym as God? (Job xl. 4); and The cyes of the Lord are 
upon the yust (Ps. xxxui. 16) ; and The right has:d of the 
Lord hath wrought strength (Ps. cxvii. 16). Therefore 
God is a body. 

Obj. 4. Further, position beiongs only to bodies. Some- 
thing which supposes position is said of Godt in the 
Scriptures: I saw the Lord sitting (Isa. vi. 1), and He 
standcth up to qudge (Isa. ili. 13). Therefore God is a 
body. 

Obj. 5. Further, only bodies or things corporeal can be 
a local — whence (terminus a@quo) and a term whitner 
(ad quem). But in the Scriptures God is spoken of as 2 
local term whither (ad quem), according to the words, Cove 
ye to Him and be enlignhiened (Ps. xxxiil. 6), ene as a tera 
wh nce (a quo): All they that forsake Thee shall be wriltei: 
in the earth (Jer. xvii. 13). Therefore God is a body. 
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Ox the contrary, It is written in the Gospel of St. John 
(iv. 24); Godisa spirit. 

I answer thai, Absolutely, it is true God is not a body; 
and this can be shown in three ways. First, because no 
body is in motion unless previously moved by something 
else, as is cvident from induction. It has been already 
proved that God is the Prime Mover; and is Himself 
unmoved. Therefore it is clear God is not a body. 
Second, because the First Being must of necessity 
actually exist, and in no way remain in a state of poten- 
tiality. Although in any single thing that passes from a 
state of potentiality to a state of actuality, the potentiality 
is prior in time to the actuality; nevertheless, absolutely 
spzaking, actuality is prior to potentiality; for what- 
ever 1g in potentiality can only be reduced into actuality 
by some actual being. 
God is the First Being. It is therefoze impossible that 
in God there should be any potentiality*, But every body 
isin potentiality, because whatever is continuous, formally 
considered, is divisible to infinity ; it is therefore impos- 
sible that God should be a body. Third, because God is 
the most noble of beings. It is impossible for any body to 
be the most noble of beings; for a body must be either 
An animate bodv is mantfestly 


a 


Uiimate or manimate. 
nobler than any inanimate body. 
not animate because it 1s a body; otherwise all bodies 
would be animate. Thercfore 1ts animation depends 
upon some other thing, as our body depends tor its anima- 
tion on the soul. That force by Which a body becomes 
animated must be noblerthan the body. Therefore it is 
impossible that God should be a body. 

Reply O&]. t. As we have said above, Holy Writ puts 
before us spiritual and Divine things under the comparison 
oi corporeal things. Hence, when it attributes to God 
the tiiree dimensions under the comparison of corporeal 
quantity, it implies His virtual quantity ; thus, by depth 
His power of knowing hidden things; by height the trans- 
cendence of His excelling Power; by length His unending 


It has been already proved that - 
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existence ; by breadth His generous love for all. Or, as 
says Dionysius, by the depth of God is meant the ine aie ‘: 
hensibility of His Essence, by length the progress of His | 
all-pervading Power, by breadth His Overspreadin all 
things, inasmuch as all things lie under His rotection 
Reply Obj. 2. Man is said to be after the image of God 
not as regards his body, but as regards that whereby he 
excels other animals. Hence, when it is Said Le 
make man to our image and likeness, it is added, And let 
him have dominion over the fishes of the sea (Gen 1 26} 
Man excels all animals by his reason and intelligence. 
oe It 1s according to his intelligence and reason(which 
eins a that man is said to be according to the 
Keply Ob7. 3. Corporeal parts are attributed to God in 
Scripture On account of His actions, and this js ae to 
a certain parallel. For as the act of the eye 1s to ra : 
eye of God signifies His power of secing (intellectuaily - 
sensibly), and so on with the cther parts. — 
Reply 067. 4. Whatever pertains to position, also, is 
only attributed to God by-some sort of parallel Ho is 
spoken of as gtting, on account of His unchangexbleness 
and dominion ; and as sti “Og, on account of His . Se: 
of overcoming whatever itistands Hint. - 
Keply Obj. 5. We draw near to God by 
Steps, since He is everywhere, but by the ' 
soul, and by the actions of that same soul do we withdraw 
from Him ; thus. to approach or to recede signify miceely 
spiritual actions based on the metaphor of ican motion. — 


ho corporeal « 
affections of our 


SECOND ARTICLE. 
WHETHER GOD IS COMPOSED OF MATTER AND FORM ? 


We proceed thus to the Second Article — 

Objection 1. It seems that God is composed of matter 
and form. Whatever has a soul is composed of ater 
and form; for the soul is the form of the body. Tut 
Scripture attributes a soul to God. It is mentioned in 
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Hebrews (x. 38), where God says: But My qust wan 
liveth by faith; but tf he withdraw himself, he shall not 
please My soul. Therefore God is composed of matter 
and form. 

Obj. 2. Further, anger, joy, and the like are passions 
of a composite nature. But these are attributed to God 
in Scripture: The Lord was exceeding angry with Hts 
people (Ps. Cv. 40). Therefore God is composed of 
matter and form. 

Obj. 3. Further, matter is the principle of individuali- 
zation. But God seems to be individual, for He cannot 
be predicated of many. Therefore He is composed of 
matter and form. 

On the contrary, Whatever 1s composed of matter and 
form is a body; for extended dimensions are the first 
quality of matter. Bet God is not a body; therefore He 
is not composed of matter and form. , 

T answer thai, It is impossible that matter should exist 
‘n God. First, because matter is necessarily in a state 
of potentiality. We have shown (Q. II.) that God 1s 
Pure Act (Actus Purus), without any potentiality. 
Hence it is impossible that God should be composed of 
matter and form. Second, because everything com- 
posed of matter and form owes its perfection and good- 
ness to its form; therefore its goodness is necessarily par- 
ticipated. inasmuch as matter participates the form. The 
First Good and tne Best—that is, God—does not owe its 
goodness to another, because what is good of its own 
essence is prior to that which owes its goodness to de- 
pendence on another. Hence it is impossible that God 
should be composed of matter and form. Third, because 
every agent acts through the form ; hence its relation to 
its form is the norm of its existence as an agent. There- 
fore whatever is the first and independent agent must 
have a first and independent form. God is the first and 
independent agent, since He is the First efficient Cause. 


Ke is therefore of His Essence a pure form; and not com- 


posed of matter and form. 
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Reply Obj. 1. Asoulis metaphorically attributed to God 
on account of His possessing all the acts of a soul ; for, 
that we will anything, is due to our soul. Hence what is 
pleasing to His Will is said to be pleasing to His Soul. 

Reply Obj. 2. Anger and the hike are metaphorically 
attributed to God on account of the effects of these pas- 
sions. Thus, because to punish is properly the act of an 
angry man, God’s punishment is metaphorically spoken 
of as His anger. | 

Reply Obj. 3. Forms which can be received in matter 
are individualized by matter; for matter is necessarily 
exclusive, since it is the first underlying subject. A forin 
of itself, unless something else prevents it, can be received 
indifferently by many. That form which cannot be re- 
ceived by matter, but is self-subsisting, is individualized 
precisely by the very fact that it cannot be received by 
matter ; and such a form is God. Hence the argument 
4 the opponent does not prove that matter exists in 

od. ° 


THIRD ARTICLE. 
\WHETHER GOD IS THE SAME AS HIS ESSENCE OR NATURE? 


We proceed thus to the Third Article -— 

Objection 1. It seems that God is not the same as His 
Essence or Nature. For nothing can be in itself; but 
the substance or nature of God—+.e., the Godhead—1s 
said to be in God. Therefore it seems that God is not the 
same as His Essence or Nature. ,¢ ; eee roan 

Obj. 2. Further, the effect is assimilated to its cause ; for 
every agent produces its like. In created things the in- 
dividual is not identical with its nature ; for a man is not 
the same as humanity. Therefore God is not the saime as 
His own Godhead. 

On the contrary, It is said of God that He is life itself, 
and not only that He is one living: I am the way, the 
truth, and the life (John xiv. 6). But the relation between 
God and His Divinity is the same as the relation between 

1, 3 
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life and a living thing. Therefore God is His own 
Divinity. 

' T answer that, God is the same as His Essence or Nature. 
To understand this, it must be noted that in things com- 
posed of matter and form, the nature or essence must 
differ from the individual, because the essence or nature 
connotes only what is included in the definition of the 
species ; as, human nature connotes all that is included in 
the definition of man, for it is precisely by this connota- 
tion that a manisaman. Particular matter, with all the 
accidental individualizing qualities, is not included in the 
definition of the species. This particular flesh, these 
bones, that blackness, this whiteness, etc., are not included 
in the definition of a man. Therefore this flesh, these 
bones, and the accidental qualities distinguishing that par- 
ticular matter, are not included in human nature; and yet 
are included in this man. Soa man has something more 
in himself than his human nature. Consequently human 
nature and a man are not identical ; but human nature 
is taken to mean the formal part of a man, because con- 
notating principles are regarded as the constituent for- 
mality in regard to the individualizing matter. In any- 
thing not composed of matter and form, individualization 
cannot be due to individual matter—that is to say, to 
this matter—but the very forms themselves are individual- 
ized of themselves. Hence the forms themselves must be 
Therefore individual and 
nature in them are identified. Since God is not com- 
posed of matter and form, He must be His own Divinity, 


His own Life; and whatever else is thus predicated of Him. © 


Keply O67. 1. We can spcak of simple things only 
as though they were like the composite things from which 
we derive our knowledge. Therefore, in speaking of 
God, we use concrete naines to signify His Substance, 
because the only substances we see are composite; and 
We use abstract names to signify His Simplicity. In say- 
ing that Divinity, or Life, or the like are in God, we are re- 
ferring rather to the composite way in which our intellect 
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necessarily understands simple things; and not to tne 
composite nature of the things themselves. 

Reply Obj. 2. The effects of God do not perfectly 
imitate Him, but only according to. their own possibility ; 
and the imitation is here precisely defective, forasmuch 
as what is simple and one can only be represented by. 
something composite; consequently they are of a com- 
posite nature. Therefore in them the individual is nct the 
same us the nature. 


FOURTH ARTICLE. 


WHETHER ESSENCE AND EXISTENCE ARE THE SAME 
IN GOD ? 


We proceed thus to the Fourth Article :— 

Objection 1. It seems that essence and existence are not 
the same in God. If they were so, then the Divine 
Existence has nothing added to it. Existence which has 
no further mark added to it is that common existence 
which is predicated of all things. Therefove it follows 
that God is that common existence which can be predi- 
cated of everything. But this is false: For men gave the 
incommunicable name to stones and wood (Wisd. xiv. 21). 
Therefore God’s Existence is not His Essence. 

Obj. 2. Further, we can know whether God exists; but 
wé cannot know what He is. Therefore God’s Existence 1s 
not the same as His Being—that is, as His Essence or nature. 

On the contrary, Hilary says: In God existence is nolan 
accidental quality, but subsisting truth. Therefore what 
subsists in God is His Existence. 

I answer that, God is not only His own Essence, but also 
His own Existence. This may be shown in many ways. 
First, whatever a thing has besides its essence must be 
caused either by the constituent principles of that essence ; 
like.a property that follows from the Species—as the 
faculty of laughing is proper to a man—and is caused oy 
the esi 2ntial constituent principles of the species: or by 
some exterior agent; as heat is caused in water by fire. 
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Therefore, if the existence of a thing differs from: its 
essence, then this existence must be caused either by 
some exterior agent or by its essential constituent prin- 
ciples. It is impossible for a thing’s existence to be 
caused solely by its essential constituent principles, for 
nothing can be the sufficient cause of its own existence, 
so long as existence is caused at all. Therefore, that 
thing, the existence of which differs from its essence, must 
have its existence caused by another. This cannot be 
true of God; because we call God the first efficient Cause. 
Therefore it is impossible that in God His Existence 
should differ from His Essence. Second, existence is that 
which makes every form or nature actual; for goodness 
or humanity are only spoken of as in act, because they are 
spoken of as existing. Therefore, existence must be 
compared to essence if they differ, as actuality to poten- 
tiality. Therefore, since in God there is no potentiality 
(A. I.), it follows that in Him essence does not differ from 
existence. Therefore His Essence is His Existence. Third, 
because, just as that which has caught fire, but is not itself 
fire, is on fire by participation ; so that which has existence 
but is not its own existence, exists by participation. God 
is His own Essence ; if, therefore, He is not His own Exist- 
ence, He will not be the First Being—which is absurd. 
Therefore God is His own [existence ; and not merely His 
own Essence. 

Redly Obj. t. A thing that has nothing added to it can 
be of two kinds: Either its precise formality requires that 
no other addition should be made to it; as, for example, 
it 1s the precise formality of an irrational animal to be 
without reason: or we may understand a thing to have 
nothing added to it, inasmuch as its precise formality 
does not require that anything should be added to it; as, 
animal in general is without reason, because it is not the 
precise formality of animal in general to have reason ; but 
neither is it so to lack reason. The Divine Existence has 
nothing added to it in the first sense ; whereas existence in 
general has nothing added to it in the second sense. 
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Reply 003. 2. To exist can mean either of two things. It 
may mean the act of existence, or it may mean the com- 
position of a proposition effected by the mind in joining 
a predicate toasubject. Taking to exist in the first sense, 
we cannot understand God’s Existence nor His Essence; 
but only in the second sense. We know that this proposi- 
tion which we form about God when we say God exists, is 
true; and this we know from His effects(Q. IlI., A. 2). 


FIFTH ARTICLE. 
WHETHER GOD IS CONTAINED IN ANY GENUS ? 


We proceed thus to the Fifth Article :-— 

Objection 1. It seems that God is contained in a genus. 
A substance is a being that exists of itself. But this is 
especially true of God. Therefore God is in the genus of 
substance. 

Obj. 2. Further, nothing can be measured save by some- 
thing of its own genus; as length is measured by length 
and numbers by number. But God is the measure of al] 
substances. Therefore God is in the genus of substance. 

On the contrary, Genus exists mentally, before what 
it contains. But nothing can exist before God exists; 
either really or mentally. Therefore God is nct in any 
genus. 

I answer that, A thing can be in a genus in two ways ; 
either absolutely and properly —e.g., as a species con- 
tained under a genus; or as being reducible toit, as prin- 
ciples and privations. For example, point and unity are 
reduced to the genus of quantity, as its principles; but 
blindness and .l] other privations are reduced to the 
genus of habit. In neither way is God in a genus. That 
He cannot be a species of any genus may be shown in three 
ways. First, because a sPectes is constituted of genus and 
difference. That from which the difference constituting 
the species is derived, is always related to that from which 
the genus is derived, as actuality is related to potentiality. 
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For an animal is derived from concrete sensitive nature, 
for that is an animal which has a sensitive nature. A 
rational being, on the other hand, is derived from an intel- 
lectual nature, because that is rational which has an intel- 
lectual nature. Intelligence is compared to sense, as 
actuality is to potentiality. The same argument holds 
good in other things. Since in God actuality cannot be 
said to be added to potentiality, it is impossible that He 
should be in any genus as a species. Second, since the 
Existence of God is His Essence, if God were in any genus, 
He would be in the genus ‘ being,” because, since it is predi- 
cated of its nature, genus refers to the essence of a thing. 
The Philosopher has shown that being cannot be a genus, 
for every genus has differences distinct from .its generic 
essence. No difference can exist distinct from being ; for 
non-being cannot be a difference. It follows that God 1s 
not in a genus. Third, because all in one genus agree in 
the quiddity or essence of the genus which 1s predicated 
of their nature, but differ in their existence. The existence 
of a man and of a horse is not the same; nor of this man 
and that man: thus in every member of a genus, existence 
and nature—t.e., essence—must differ. In God they: do 
not ditfer. Therefore it is plain that God is not in a genus 
as if He were a species. From this it is also plain that He 
has no genus nor diiference, nor can there be any definition 
of Him ; nor, save through His effects, a demonstration of 
Him. A definition is from genus and difference ; and the 
middle term of a demonstration is a definition. That 
God is not in a genus, as reducible to it as its principle, is 
clear from this, that a principle reducible to any genus 
does not extend beyond that genus; as, a point is the 
principle of continuous quantity alone ; and unity, of dis- 
continuous quantity. God is the principle of all existence. 
Therefore He is not contained in any genus as_ its 
principle. 

Keply Ooj. 1. The word substance does not signify only 
what exists of itsclf—for existence cannot of itself be a 
genus ; but, it signifies an essence that has the property of 
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existing in this way—namely, of existing of itself. This 
existence, however, is not its own essence. Thus it is clear 
that God is not in the genus of substance. 

Reply 067. 2. This objection turns upon proportionate 
measure ; which must be homogeneous with what is 
measured. Now, God cannot be a measure proportionate 
to anything. Still, He is called the measure of all 
things, in the sense that everything has the more existence 
according as it is more like to Him. 


SIXTH ARTICLE. 
WHETHER IN GOD THERE ARE ANY ACCIDENTAL QUALITIES ? 


We proceed thus to the Sixth Article :— 

Objection 1. It seems that there are accidental qualities in 
God. For substance cannot be an accident, as Aristotle 
says. Therefore that which is in one an accidental quality, 
cannot, in another, be a substance. Thus it is proved that 
heat cannot be the substantial form of fire, because it is 
an accidental quality in other things. But wisdom, virtue, 
and the like, which are accidental qualities in us, areattributes 
of God. Therefore in God there are accidental qualities. 

Obj. 2. Further, In every genus there is a first principle. 
But there are many genera of accidental qualities. If, there- 
fore, the primal members of these genera are not in God, 
God will not be the Primal Being—which is surely absurd. 

On the contrary, Every accidental quality is in some sub- 
ject. But God cannot be a subject, for no simple forim can 
be a subject, as Boethius says. Therefore in God there cannot 
be any accidental qualities. 

I answer that, *rom all we have said, it is clear that God 
cannot have any accidental qualities. ‘ First, because a sub- 
ject is compared to its accidental qualities as potentiality to 
actuality ; for a subject is in some sense made actual bv its 
accidental qualities. But there can be no potentiality in 
God. ' Second, because God is His own Existence ; and (as 
Boethius says), although every essence may have something 
superadded to it, still this cannot apply to absolute being. 
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As a heated substance can have whiteness added to its heat, 
nevertheless absolute heat can have nothing more or less 
than heat. Third, because what is essential is prior to what 
is accidental. Whence as God is Absolute Primal Bring, 
there can be in Him nothing accidental. Neither can He 
have any inseparable accidental qualities (as the capacity 
for laughing is an inseparable accidental quality of man), 
because such accidental qualities are caused by the con- 
stituent principles of the subject. There can be nothing 
caused in God ; since He is the First Cause. Hence it follows 
that there are no accidental qualities in God. 

Repiv Obj. 1. Virtue and wisdom are not predicated of God 
and of ourselves univocally. Hence it does not follow that 
there are accidental qualities in God as there are in ourselves. 

Reply Obj. 2. Since substance is prior to its accidents, the 
principles of accidental qualities are reducible to the prin- 
ciples of the substance as to that which is prior; although 
God is not Primal Being as if contained in the genus of 
substance ; yet He is Primal Being in respect to all: being, 
apart from every genus. 


SEVENTH ARTICLE. - 
WHETHER GOD IS ALTOGETHER SIMPLE ? 

We proceed ilsus to the Seventh Article :— 

Odjectton 1. It seems that God is not altogether simple. 
Whatever God creates must imitate Him. Thus from the 
first being are all beings ; and from the first good is all good. 
But in the things which God has made, nothing is altogether 
suaple. Therefore neither is God altogether simple. 

Obj. 2. Further, whatever is best must be attributed to 
God. With us that which is composite is better than that 
which ts simple; as, chemical compounds are better than simple 
elements ; and animals than the parts that compose them. 
Therefore it cannot be said that God is altogether simple. 

. On the contrary, Augustine says : God ts truly and absolutely 
stempile. 
I answer that, The absolute simplicity of God may be shown 
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in many ways. First, from the previous articles of this 
question. There is neither composition of quantitative | 
parts in God (for He is not a body), nor composition of form ' 
and matter ; nor does His Nature differ from His Personality, - 
nor His Essence from His Existence ; neither is there in Him 
composition of genus and difference, nor of subject and acci- 
dent. Therefore, it is clear that God is nowise composite ; 
but is altogether simple. Second, because every composite 
thing is posterior to its component parts, and is dependent 
on them ; whereas God is the first Being. Third, because 
every composite thing must have a cause, for things in them- 
selves different cannot amalgamate unless something causes 
them to unite. But God is uncaused, since He is the First 
efficient Cause. -Fourth, because in everything composite 
there must be potentiality and actuality ; (which is not so 
in God) ; for either it is one of the parts that actuates another, 
or at least all the parts are potential to the whole. Fifth, 
because nothing composite can be predicated ot any single 
one of its parts. And this is evident in a whole made up 
of dissimilar parts ; for no part of a man can be called a man, 
nor any of the parts of the foot, a foot. In wholes made 
up of similar parts, although something which is predicated 
of the whole may be predicated of a part (as even a part of 
the air is air, and a part of water, water), nevertheless 
something is predicated of the whole which cannot be 
predicated of any of the parts ; for, not because the whole 
volume of water is two cubits, can any part of it be two 
cubits. Thus in everything composite there is something 
which 1s not the whole. But, even if this could be said of 
whatever has a form, viz., that it has something which is 
not the whole, as in everything white there is something 
which has not .he formality of whiteness ; nevertheless in 
the form itself, there is nothing besides itself. Since God 
is absolute form, or rather absolute being, He can be in no 
way composite. Hilary implies this argument, saying: 
God, who ts strength, 1s not made up of things thal are weak ; 
nor ts He who ts light, composed of things that are dim. 

Reply Obj. 1. Whatever. God has created imitates 
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Him; as caused things imitate the First Cause. But it is 
part of the formality of a thing caused to be in some sort 
composite; because at least its existence differs from its 
essence. 

Reply Obj. 2. With us composite things are better than 
simple things, because the perfections of created goodness 
‘cannot be found singly, but distributively. But the per- 
fection of Divine Goodness is found in one simple thing 
(OQ. IV. and VI). 


EricutH ARTICLE. 
WHETHER GOD ENTERS INTO THE .COMPOSITION OF OTHER 


THINGS ? \ 


We proceed thus to the Eighih Aritcle s— 

Oection 1. Tt seems that Gad ee the composition 
of other things, for Dionysius says: The being of all things 
ts that which ts above betng—the Godhead. , The being of all 
things enters into the composition of everything. There- 
fore God enters into the composition of other things. 


Od}. 2. Further, God is a form; for Augustine says eed 


fhe Word of God ts a certain unformed form. Buta form is 
part of a compound. Therefore God is part of some com- 
pound. 

Ob}. 3. Further, whatever things exist,in no way differing 
from each other, are thesame. But God and primary matter 
exist, and in no way ditfer from each other. Therefore they 
are absolutely the same. But primary matter enters into 
the composition of things. Therefore also does God. Proof 
of the minor—whatever things differ, they differ by some 
diticrences, and therefore must be composite. But God and 
primary matter are altogether simple. Therefore they no- 
wise differ from each other. 

On the contrary, Dionysius says: There can be no touching 
a nor any other unton with Him by mingling part with 
par 

as the first cause rules all things without com- 
mingling with them, as the Philosopher says. 

f answer that, On this point there have been three errors. 
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Some have affirmed that God is the World-Soul. This ts 
practically the same as the opinion of others, that God is the 
soul of the highest heaven. Again, others have said that 
God is the formal constituent principle of all things ; and 
this was the theory of the Almaricians. The third error 
is that of David of Dinant, who most absurdly taught that 
God was primary matter. All these contain manifest 
untruth ; for it is not possible for God to enter into the 
composition of anything, either as a formal or a material 
constituent principle. First, because God is the First 
Efficient Cause. The efficient cause is not identical with 
the form of the thing individually caused, but onty specif- 
cally. For man begetd man. But primary matter can be 
neither individually nor specifically identical with an 
efficient cause; fof the former is merely potential ; while 
the latter is actual. Second, because, since God is the First 
Efficient Cause, He must act first and independently. — 
not that which enters into composition with anything, acts 
first-and independently, but rather the resultant sonmound® : 
for the hand does not act, but the man by his hand ; and, 
fire warms by its heat. Hence God cannot be part of a 
compound. Third, because no part of a compound can be 
absolutely primal among beings—not even matter, nor form, 
though they are the primal parts of every compound. For 
matter is merely potential ; and potentiality is absolutely 
posterior to actuality. «A form which ts part of a compound 
is a participated form; and as that which participates 
of another is posterior to that which is essential, so in the 
same way is that which is participated ; as fire in objecis 
set alight, is posterior to fire existing of its own nature. It 
has been proved that God is simple Primal Being (Q. I1.). 

Reply 0b]. 1. The Godhead is spoken of as the being of all 
things, as their efficient and ener Cause ; ane Not as 
their essence. 

Reply Obj. 2. The Word is an exemplar form; but not a 
form that is part of a compound. 

Reply 007. 3. Simple things do not differ by added differ- 
ences ; for this indeed is the property of compounds. Man 
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and horse differ by their differences, rational and irrational ; 
which ditferences, however, do not differ from each other by 
other differences. Hence, to be quite accurate, it is better 
to say, not that they are different; but diverse. Hence, 
according to the Philosopher, diveyse must be interpreted 
absolutely ; whereas different signifies that they differ by 
something. Therefore, strictly speaking, primary matter 
and God do not differ ; but are in their own being diverse. 
Hence the objector fails to prove that they are the same. 
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QUESTION IV. 


THE PERFECTION OF GOD. 
(In Three Articies.) 


HAVING considered the Divine Simplicity, we treat next of 
God’s Perfection. Because everything in so far as it is 
perfect is called good, we shall speak first of the Divine Per- 
fection ; and then of the Divine Goodness. 

Considering the former, three points of inquiry arise :— 

(1) Whether God is perfect ? (2) Whether God is perfect 
universally, as having in Himself the perfections of all 
things ? (3) Whether creatures can be said to be like God ? 


First ARTICLE. 
WHETHER GOD IS PERFECT ? 


We proceed thus to the First Article :-— 

Objectton 1. It seemsthat perfection does not belong toGod. 
We say a thing is perfect if it has been completed. It does 
not befit God to be completed. Therefore He is not perfect. 

Obj. 2. Further, God is the first beginning of things. But 
the beginnings of things seem to be imperfect, as seed is the 
beginning of animal and vegetable life. Therefore God is 
imperfect. 

Obj. 3. Furthe «, God’s Essence is Existence itself (Q. IIT.). 
But Existence itself seems most imperfect, since it is most 
universal and receptive of all modification. » Therefore God 
is imperfect. 

On the contrary, It is said, Be ye perfect as also your heavenly 
Father is perfect (Matt. v. 48). 

I answer that, As the Philosopher relates, some ancient 
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the Pythugoreans, and Leucippus, 
did not predicate best and most perfect of the first glee one 
The reason was that the ancient philosophers Cons icere 
only a material principle ; and a material principle sue 
imperfect. Since matter as such is merely potentia ; ieee 
first material principle must be simply potential ; and ae 
simply imperfect. God is the First Principle ; not material, 
but in the order of efficient causation, which must be most 
perfect. Since matter, as such, is merely aaa 
agent, as such, is always actual (27 acti). Hence, me nt 
active principle must needs be exceptionally actual ; an 
therefore most perfect ; for a thing 1s pertect according to 
its actuality, because we call that perfect which lacks nothing 
rode of its perfection. 
' nak nee I. As Gregory says : Though our lips can only 
stammer, we yel chant the higit things of God. For that which 
is not finished is improperly called perfect. Nevertheless 
because ecreited things are then called perfect, when from 
potentiality they are brought into actuality, this word perfect 
signifies whatever is not wanting in actuality ; whether this 
vay of perfection, or not. 

a Obj. The material principle which with us is found 
to be most imperfect, cannot be absolutely primal ; but must 
be preceded by something perfect. For seed, though it 
be the principle of animal life reproduced through secd, has 
previous to it, the animal or plant from which it came. 
Because, previous to that which is potential, must be that 
Which is actual ; since a potential being can only be reduced 
into act by some being already actual. 

Reply Obj. 3. lexistence itself is the most perfect of all 
things, for it is compared to all things as that by which they 
are made actual; tor nothing has actuality except so far as 
it exists. Hence existence itsclf is that which actuates all 
things ; even their forms. Therefore it is not compared to 
other things as the receiver is to be received ; but rather as 
the received to the receiver. When I speak of the existence 
of man, or horse, or anything else, existence is considered 
formally as something received ; and not as that which exists 
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SECOND ARTICLE. 


WHETHER THE PERFECTIONS OF ALL THINGS ARE IN GOD 2 


We proceed thus to the Second Article :-— 


Objectton x. It seems that the perfections of all things are 
not in God. For God is simple ; whereas the perfections of 
Therefore the perfections of 


things are many and diverse. 
all things are not in God. 

Ob;. 2. Further, contradictories cannot coexist. Now the 
perfections of things are contradictory, for everything is 
perfected by its specific difference. But the differences by 
which genera are divided, and species constituted, are contra- 
dictory. Therefore, because contradictories cannot co- 
exist in the same subject, it seems that not all created 
perfections are in God. 

Ob;. 3. Further, a living thing is more perfect than what 
merely exists ; and an intelligent thing than what merely 
lives. Therefore, life is more perfect than existence; and 
knowledge than life. But the essence of God is His exist- 
ence. Therefore He has not the perfections of life, and know- 
ledge, and other similar perfections. 

On the contrary, Dionysius says that God in His one 
existence prepossesses all things. 

I answer that, All created perfections are in God. Hence 
He is spoken of as universally perfect, because He lacks not 
(says the Commentator) any excellence which may be found 
in any genus. This may be seen from two considerations. 
First, because whatever perfection exists in an effect must 
be found in the effective cause: either in the same formality, 
if it is a univocal agent—as when man reproduces mani; 
or in a more eminent degree, if it is an equivocal cause— 
as when in the sun is the likeness of whatever is generated 
by the sun’s power. It is plain that the cfect pre-exists 
virtually in the causative agent. Although to pre-exist 
in the potentiality of a material cause is to pre-exist in a 
more imperfect way, since matter as such is imperfect, and 
an agent as such is periect ; still to pre-exist virtually in 


the causative agent is not to pre-exist in a more imperfect. 
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but in a more perfect, way. Since God is the first effective 
Cause of things, the perfections of all things must pre-exist 
in God in a more eminent:way. Dionysius implies the same 
line of argument by saying of God: Jt ¢s not that He ts this 
but not that, but that He ts all, as the cause of all. Second; 
from what hes been already proved, God is the Existence 
itself, of itself subsistent (G. IIT., A. 4). Consequently, 
He must contain within Himself the whole perfection of 
being. It is clear that if some hot thing has not the whole 
perfection of heat, this is because heat is not participated 
in its full perfection. If this heat were self-subsisting, 
nothing of the virtue of heat would be wanting toit. Since 
God is the Self-Subsisting Being, nothing of the perfection 
of being can be wanting to Him. All created perfections 
are included in the perfection of being ; for things are perfect, 
precisely so tar as they have being after some fashion. It 
follows that the perfection of no one thing is wanting to 
God. This line of argument, too, is implied by Dionysius, 
When he says that, God extsts not in any stngle mode, but 
embraces all being within Himself, absolutely, without limita- 
tron, untformly. Aiterwards he adds that, He is the very 
existence to subsisting things. 

Reply Ob7. 1. Even as the sun (as Dionysius remarks), 
While remaining one and shining uniformly, contains within 
itself first and uniformly the substances of sensible things, 
and many and diverse qualities ; a fortiort should all things 
in a kind of natural unity pre-exist in the cause of all things ; 
thus things diverse and contradictory in themselves, pre- 
exist in God as one, without injury to His simplicity. 

Keply O57. 2 is contained in the reply to Objection 1. 

Reply Obj. 3. The same Dionysius says that, although 
existence 1s more perfect than life, and life than wisdom, 
if they are considered as distinguished in idea ; nevertheless, 
a living thing is more perfect than what merely exists, 
because living things also exist, and intelligent things both 
exist andlive. Although existence does not include life and 
wisdom, because that which participates in existence need 
not participate in every mode of existence ; nevertheless God’s 
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existence includes in itself life and wisdom, because nothing 
of the perfection of being can be wanting to Him who 
is the Self-subsisting Being. 


THIRD ARTICLE. 
WHETHER ANY CREATURE CAN BE LIKE GOD? 


We proceed thus to the Third Article :— 

Objectton 1. It seems that no creature can be like God. 
It is said in the Book of Psalms (Ixxxv. 8): There ts none 
anong the gods like unto Thee, O Lord. But of ali creatures 
the most excellent are those which are called by participa- 
tion gods. Therefore still less can other creatures be said 
to be like to God. 

O06}. 2. Further, likeness implies comparison. But there 
can be no comparison between things in a different genus. 
Theretore neither can there be any likeness. Thus we donot 
sav that sweetness is like whiteness. But no creature is in 
the same genius as God: since God is in no genus (Q. IIL). 
Therefore no creature is like God. 

Obj. 3. Further, we speak of those things as like which 
agree inform. Butnothing can agree with Godin form; for, 
cave in God alone, essence and existence differ. Therefore 
no creature can be like to God. 

Ob). 4. Further, among like things there is mutual lke- 
ness ; for like is like to like. If therefore any creature !s 
like God, God will be like some creature, which is against 
what is said by Isaias: To whom can you liken God ? (xl. 18). 

Oi the contrary, It is written: Let ws make man to our 
tmage and likeness (Gen. i. 26), and: When He snall appear, 
we shall be like to Hiv (1 John iii. 2). 

I answer that, Since likeness is based upon agreement 
or communication in form, it varies according to the 
many modes of communication in form. Some things 
are said to be like, which communicate in the same 
form, according to the same formality, and according 
to the same mode; and these are not merely said to 
be like, but equal in their likeness ; as two things equally 
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white are said to be alike in whiteness ; this is the most per- 
fect Hikeness. In another way, we speak of things as alike 
which communicate in form according to the same formality, 
though not according to the same mode ; but rather more 
or less. as something less white is said to be like another 
thirfg more white ; which is imperfect likeness. In a third 
way some things are said to be alike which communicate in 
the same form, but not according to the same formality ; 
as we see in non-univocal agents. Since every agent repro- 
duces itself so far as it is an agent, and everything acts from 
its form, the effect must in some way resemble the form of 
the agent. Therefore, if the agent is contained in the same 
species as its effect, there will be a likeness in form between 
that which makes and that which is made, following from 
the formality of its species ; as man reproduces man. If the 
agent and its effect are not contained in the same species, 
there will be a likeness, but not according to the formality 
of the same species ; as things generated by the sun’s heat 
jaoy be an some sort sooken of as ike the sun. not as though 
they received the forra of the sun in its specine hkeness. but 
in ile genene likeness. Therefore if there is an agent not 
contained in any genus, its effects will still more distantly 
reproduce the form of the agent, not, that is, so as to par- 
ticipate in the likeness of the agent’s form according to the 
same specific or generic formality, but only according to 
some sort of analogy ; as existence is common toall. In this 


' way all created things, so far as they exist, are like God as 


the I‘irst and universal principle of all being. 

Reply 0b]. 1. As Dionysius says, when Holy Writ declares 
that nothing is like God, it does not mean to deny any 
analogy to Him. ‘The same things can be like and unlike to 
God : lixe, according as they imitate Him, as far as He can 
be imitated, Who is not perfectly imitable: unlike accord- 
ing as they fall short of their cause,’ not merely in intensity 
and degree, as that which is less white falls short of that 
which is more white ; but because they are not in agreement, 
specifically or generically. 

Reply 0b]. 2. God is not related to creatures as though 
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belonging to a different genus, but as transcending every 
genus , and as the principle of all genera. 

Reply Ob7. 3. Likeness to creatures is attributed to God, 
not on account of agreement in form according to the for- 
mality of the same genus or species, but solely according to 
analogy ; inasmuch as God exists of His own Essence, and 
others in dependence upon Him. 

Reply 0b;. 4. Although it may be admitted that creatures 
are in some sort like God, it must in no wise be admitted that 
God is like creatures ; because, as Dionysius says: A mudcital 
likeness may be found between things of the same order , but not 
between a@ cause and that which ts caused. We say that a 
statue is like a man, but not conversely ; so also a creature 
can be spoken of as in some sort like God; but not God as 
like a creature. 
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“"" QUESTION V. 
GOODNESS IN GENERAL. 


(In Stx Articles.) 


WE next consider Goodness :— 
First, Goodness in general. Second, The goodness of God. 
Concerning the first, there are six points of inquiry :— 
(x) Whether goodness and being are really the same 2 
(2) Granted that they difier only logically, which is prior logi- 
cally? (3) Granted that being is prior, whether every being 
is good > (4) To what cause should the formality of good- 
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differ only logically ; which is clear from the following «rzu- 
ment. The formality ot goodness consists in this, that it 1s 
in some way desirable. Hence the Philosopher says : Geod-" 
ness 4s what all desire. It is clear that a thing is desirable 
only in so far as it is perfect ; for all desire their own perfec- 
tion. Everything is perfect so far as itis actual. Therefore ~ 
it is clear that’a thing is perfect’ so far as it exists ; for it is 
existence that makes all things actual. Hence it is clear / 
that goodness and being are really the same. But goodness © 
represents the aspect of desirableness, which being does not 
present. 

Reply 067. r. Although goodness and being are really the 
same, nevertheless since they differ logically, they are not 
predicated of a thing absolutely in the same way. Since 
being properly signifies that something actually exists. and 
actuality properly correlates to potentiality ; a thing is, in 
consequence, said to exist absolutely, accordingly as it is 


' aaa 2 
ness be reduced ? (5) Whether sai a series primarily distinguished from that which is only in poten- 
consists in mode, species, and order? (6) Whether goodness | tiality; which is precisely each thing’s substantial being. 
is divided into rectitude, utility, and pleasure ? | Hence by its substantial being, everything is said to exist 

» absolutely ; but by any further actuality it is said to exist 
First ARTICLE. : relatively. Thus to be white implies a relative existence. 
WHETHER GOODNESS DIFFERS REALLY FROM BEING ? for to be white does not take a thing out of mere potential 
Ie proceed itus to the First Article :— existence ; because only a thing actually existing cee 
Objection t. It seems that goodness does differ really from ; this mode of existence. Goodness signines the eee oops 
being. For Boethius says : I perceive that in nature the fact of perfection as desirable ; consequently of ultimate per- 
° - P : ° a toe oe ~_< ° L * 7 ee aoe e 
that things are good ts one thing ; that they exist ts another. ; fection. Hence that which has ultimate Peer said 
Therefore goodness and being really differ | to be absolutely good ; but that which has not the ultimate 
4G. 4 dS £ . ‘ e ° ° . ° 
Oj. 2. Further, nothing can be its own form. But that | perfection it ought to have (aithough, in so far as it ts at 
is called good witch has the fornt of bevng, as the Commentator i all actual, it has some perfcction), is not said to be abso- 
sods . n = ; “fC Hu peiye 
says. Therefore goodness ditfers really from being. lutely perfect or absolutely good, but only so relatiy ys 
Obj. 3. Further, goodness can be more or less. But being ; In this way, therefore, viewed in its primal (1.e., substanti.l) 
cannot be more or less. Therefore goodness differs really f existence, a thing may be said to exist absolutely, und ta 
-akl e - 5 ° ‘ , ‘ 4 Bee PE ge washes 
tein Dawe . be goo ively (1.¢ so far as it exists), Dut Viewed tn 
- ee : Pea es . ‘* : . ee P 
° © . oo ae. » : ~~ 2Vi<S alas yreive 
On the contrary, Augustine says that, tzasmuch as we extst {|  its_complete actuahty, a thing is said to exist relatveiy, 
: : r *} c yeatinigve = 
2 are good. : and to-be good absolutely. Hence the saying Boutntus 
I answer that, Goodness and being are really the same, and od percetve mn nature that the fact thet @ thing 1§ gu0d iS wite 
52 — s | thing, that at exists, anotner, is to be referred to a things 
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govd-being (esse bonum), and absolute being (essé sin 
pliciter). Because, regarded in its primal actuality, 2 thing 
absolutely exists ; and regarded in its complete actuality, 
it is good absolutely—in such sort that even in its primal 
actuality, it is in some sort good, and even in its complete 
actuality, it in some sort exists. 

Reply Obj. 2. Goodness is a form so far as absolute good- 
ness signifies complete actuality. - 

Reply Obj. 3. Again, goodness is spoken of as more Or less 
according to a thing’s further actuality, for example, its 
knowledge or virtue. 


SECOND ARTICLE. 
WHETHER GOODNESS IS PRIOR LOGICALLY TO BEING ? 


We proceed thus to the Second Article :— . 

Objection 1. It seems that goodness is logically prior to 
being. Names are arranged according to the arrangement 
of the things signified by the names. But Dionysius placed 
in the first place, amongst other names of God, rather His 
Goodness than Being. Therefore logically goodness 1s prior 
to being. ' 

0bj.2. Further, That is logically prior which is the more 
extensive. Goodness is more extensive than being, because, 
as Dionysius notes, goodness extends to things both existing 
and non-existing ; whereas existence extends to existing things 
alone. Therefore goodness is in idea prior to being. 

Obj. 3. Further, what is the more universal is logically 
prior. Goodness seems to be more universal than being, 
for goodness has the formal aspect of being desired ; whereas 
for some non-existence is desirable; for it is said of Judas ; 
It were better for him, tf that man had not been born 
(Matt. xxvi. 24). Therefore goodness is logically prior to 
being in idea. | 

Obj. 4. Further, not only is existence desirable, but life, 


knowledge, and many other things are also desirable. Thus — 


it seems that existence is a particular, and goodness a uni- 
versally desirable thing. Therefore, absolutely, goodness is 
logically prior to being. 
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On the contrarv, It is said by Aristotle that the first of 
created things 1s existence. 

I answer that, Being is logically prior to goodness. For 
the formality intended by the name of anything is that 
which the mind conceives of it, and intends by the word that 
stands for it. Therefore, that is logically prior which first 
falls under the observation of the intellect. The first 
thing to fall under the observation of the intellect is being; , 
because everything 1s knowable only inasmuch as it actually 
exists. Hence, existent being is the proper object of the 
intellect, and is primarily intelligible ; as sound is that which 
is primarily audible. Therefore being is logically prior to 
goodness. 

Reply Obj. 1. Dionysius discusses the Divine Names as 
implying some causal relation in God; for we name God, as 
hesays, from creatures ; as a cause from its effects. Goodness, 
since it has the formality of being desirable, implies the idea 
of a final cause, the causality of which. is primal; because 
an agent only acts for some end; and by an agent matter 
is moved to its form. Hence the end is called the cause of 
causes. Thus causally goodness is prior to being, as is the 
end to the form....Therefore among the names signifying 

( the Divine causality, goodness precédés~ being. 
according to the Plafunistswiio; th rough Wor dis niguishing 
primary matter from mere privation, said that matter was 
non-being, goodness is more extensively participated than 
being. Primary matter participates in goodness as tending 
to it, for all seek their like; and it does not participate in 
being, Since it is presumed to be non-being. Therefore 
Dionysius says that goodness extends to non-cxistence. 

Reply Ob]. 2. T.1e same solution is applied to this obsec- 
tion. Or it may be said that goodness extends to existing 
and non-existing things, not so far as it can be predicated of 
them, b.;t so far as it can cause them—if, indced, by non- 
existence we understand not simply those things which do 
not exist, but those which are potential, and not actual. 
Goodness contains the formality of the end, in which not only 
actual things find their completion, but towards which tend 
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even those things which are not actual, but are mercly 
puiential. Being implies the habitude of a formal cause 
only, either inherent or exemplar; and its causality docs 
not extend but to those things which are actual. 

Reply Obj. 3. Non-existence is not of itself desirable, but 
only relatively—i.e., inasmuch as the removal of an evil, 
which can only be removed by non-existence, is desir- 
able. The removal of an evil cannot be desirable, except 
so far as this evil prevents the existence of something 
else. Therefore existence is desirable of itself; and 
non-existence only relatively ; inasmuch as one seeks some 
thing to exist, of which one cannot bear to be deprived ; 
thus even non-existence can be spoken of as relatively 
good. 

Reply Obj. 4. Life, knowledge, and the like, are only de- 
sirable so far as they are considered actual. Hence in each 
one of them some sort of existence is desired. Thus nothing 
can be desired unless as a being ; and consequently nothing 
is good except as a positive being. 

THIRD ARTICLE. 
WHETHER EVERY BEING IS GOOD ? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article :— 

Objection 1. It seems that not every being is good. For 
goodness is something superadded to being. But what- 
ever is added to being limits it; as substance, quantity, 
quality, etc. Therefore goodness limits being. Therefore 
not every being is good. 
sO 2 Fortes, no eit is good Woe 30 that cl et 
eh sane ie ne . But some things are called 

Ob; ry, i ee Is good. 
ne ae er, ee implies the formality of being 
eencaey pid ees matter does not imply the 
erates se sired, pee of that which itself 
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Oh. 4. Further, the Philosopher notes that in niatle- 
matics goodness does noi ex:st. 
entities ; otherwise we could have no knowledge of them. 
Therefore not every being is good. | 

On the contrary, Every being that is not God. is God’s 
creature. But every creature of God is good (1 Tim. iv. 4). 
God is the greatest good. Therefore every being is good. 

I answer that, Every being, as being, is good. All being, as 
being, is actual (#7 acts), and in some way perfect ; for every 
act implies some sort of perfection ; and perfection includes 
the formality of goodness. Hence it follows that every being 
as such is good. . 

Reply Obj. 1. Substance, quantity, quality, and what we 
include in them, limit being by applying it to sume entity or 
nature. In this sense, goodness does not add anything to 
being beyond the formality of being desirable, and of perfec- 
tion, which is also proper to being, whatever kind of nature 
Hence goodness does not limit being. 

Reply 0b]. 2. No being can be spoken of as evil, formally 
as being, but only so far as it lacks being. Thus a mans , 
said to be evil, because he lacks some virtue ; and an eye }s 
said to be evil, because it lacks the power to see. 

Reply Obj. 3. As primary matter has only potential exist- 
ence, so is it only potentially good. Although, according to 
the Platonists, primary matter may be said to be a non- 
existence on account of the privation attaching to it, mever- 
theless, it does participate to a certain extent in gocdness. 
viz., by its relation to, or aptitude for, goodness. Conse- 
quently, to be desirable is not its property, but to desire. 

Reply Obj. 4. Mathematical entities have not a Tel 
separate existence ; because they would be In some sore goed 
—i.e., as existing; but they have only a logical separate 
existence, inasmuch as they are abstracted from motion and 
matter: thus they cannot have the formal aspect of an enc, 
which it,elf has the formal aspect of moving another. Nor 
is it repugnant that there should be logically in some entity 
neither goodness nor form of goodness ; since the formal 
aspect of being is ;cior to the formal aspect of goodness. 
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FourTH ARTICLE. 


WHETHER GOODNESS HAS THE FORMAL ASPECT OF A 
FINAL CAUSE ? 


We droceed thus to the Fourth Article :— 

Objection 1. It seems that goodness has not the formal 
aspect of a final cause, but rather of the other causes. 
For, as Denis says, Goodness ts praised as beauty. But beauty 
has the nature of a formal cause. Therefore goodness has 
the nature of a formal cause. 

Oj. 2. Further, goodness 1s self-diffusive ; as Denis says 
that goodness is that whereby all things subsist, and are. 
But to be seli-giving iraphes rather the idea of efficient causa- 
tion. Therefore goodness has the nature of an efficient cause. 

Obj. 3. Further, Augustine says that we exist, because God 
is good. But we owe our existence to God as the efficient 


cause. Therefore goodness implies the nature of an efficient 


* Cause. 


On the contrary, The Philosopher says that the cause which 
ts the reason wiry, is as the end of all other things, and as that 
Therefore goodness has the 
nature of a final cause. 

I answer that, Since goodness is that which all men desire, 
and since this has the forinal aspect of an end, it is clear that 
goodness impiles the jormal aspect of anend. Nevertheless, 
the formal aspect of goodness imphes that of an efficient 
cause, and also of a tormal cause. We see that what is 
the first in actively causing, is the last thing caused. Fire 
heats before it can reproduce the form of fire; though the 
heat in the fire follows from its substantial form. In what- 
ever activity causes are to be found, first goodness and the 
end are found, both of waich move the agent to act ; second, 
the action of the agent moving to the form ; third comes the 
form. Hence in that which is caused the converse ought to 
take place, 30 that there should be ; first the form, whereby 
it is an entity at all; second, we consider in it its effective 
power, whereby it is a perfect entity, for a thing is perfect 
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‘when it can reproduce its like; third, there is its formal 


aspect of goodness which is the basic principle of its per- 
fection. 

Reply Obj. 1. Beauty and goodness are identical funda- 
mentally ; for they are based upon the same thing, namely, 
the form. Consequently goodness may be rightly praised 
as beauty. But they differ logically, for goodness properly 
relates to the appetitive faculty (goodness being what all 
men desire) ; and therefore it has the formal aspect of an end 
(the appetitive faculty being a kind of movement towards a 
thing). Beauty relates to the cognoscitive faculty; for 
beautiful things are those which please when seen. Hence 
beauty consists in due proportion ; for the senses are satisiied 
in things duly proportioned, as in what is after their own 
kind—because sense is a sort of reason; and so 1s every cog- 
noscitive faculty. Since knowledge comes by assimilation, 
and similarity relates to form, beauty properly concerns the 
formality of a formal cause. 

Reply Obj. 2. Goodness is described as self-ditfusive in the 
sense that an end is said to move. 

Reply 0b]. 3. He who has a will is said to be good, so far 
as he has a good will; because it is by our will that we 
employ whatever powers we may have. Hence a man is 
said to be good, not by his good understanding ; but by his 
good will. The will relates to the end as to its proper object. 
Thus the phrase because God 1s good we extst has reference 
to final causation. 


FIFTH ARTICLE. 


WHETHER THE FORMAL ASPECT OF GOODNESS CONSISTS IN 
MODE, SPECIES, AND ORDER? 


We proceed thus to the Fifth Article :-— 

Objection 1. It seems that the formal aspect of goodness 
does not consist in mode, species, and order. For goodness 
and being logically differ. But mode, species, and order 
seem to belong to the formal aspect of being, for it is written : 
Thou hast orderca all things in measure, number, and wergit 
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(Wisdom xi. 21). And to these three can be reduced species, 
mode, and order, as Augustine says: Afcasure expresses the 
mode of everything, nuinber gives tt tts specics, and weight 
gives tt rest and stability. Therefore the formal aspect of 
goodness does not consist in mode, species, and order. 

Olj. 2. Further, mode, species, and order are themselves 
good. Therefore if the formal aspect of goodness consists in 
mode, species, and order, then every mode must have its 
own mode, species, and order. The same would be the case 
With species and order in endless succession. 

Obj. 3. Further, evil is the privation of mode, species, and 
order. But evilis not the total absence of goodness. There- 
fore the formal aspect of goodness does not consist in mode, 
spccies, and order. | 

Ob}. 4. Further, that whercin consists the formal aspect of 
guodness cannot be spoken of as evil. Yet we can speak of 
an evil mode, species, and order. Therefore the formal 
aspect of goodness does not consist in mode, species, and 

- order. 

Ol}. 5. Further, mode, species, and order are caused by 
Weight, number, and measure as appears from the quotation 
from Augustine. But not every good thing has weight, 
number, and measure ; for Ambrose says: It ts of the nature 
of tighi not to have been created tn number, weight, and measure. 
Therefore the formal aspect of goodness does not consist in 
mode, species, and order. 

Ont the conivary, Augustine says : These three—mode, species, 
order—as conimon good things, arein everything God has made; 
thus, where these three abound the things are very good ; where 
thew are less, the things ave less good ; where they do not exist 
ae ale, titere can be nothing good. This would not be unless 
the iormal aspect of goodness consisted in them. Therefore 
the formal aspect of goodness consists in mode, species, and 
order. 

I answer that, Everything is said to be good so far as it is 
perfect ; for in that way only is it desirable. A thing is said 
to be perfect if it lacks nothing according to the mode of its 
peficction, Since everything is what it is by its form, and 
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since the form presupposes certain things. and from thie form 
ceTtaim things necessarily follow, in order for a thing to be 
perfect and good there must be a form, together with all that 
precedes and follows upon that form. The form presupposes 
determination or commensuration of its principles, whether 
material or efficient, and this is signified by the mode. Hence 
it 1s said that the measure marks the mode. The form itself 
is signified by the species: for everything is placed in its 
species by its form. Hence the number is said to give the 
species, for definitions signifying specics are like numbers, 
according to the Philosopher; for as a unit added te; or taken 
from, a number, changes its species, so a difference added io, 
or taken from, a definition, changes its species. Further, 
upon the form follows an inclination to the end, or to an 
action, or something of the sort ; for everything, in so far as 
it is actual (actu) acts and tends towards that which is in 
accordance with its form; and this belongs to weight and 
order. Hence the formality of goodness, so far as it consists 
in perfection, consists also in mode, species, aiid order. 

Keply Obj. 1. These three only follow upon being, so far as 

it 1s perfect, and according to this perfection is it good. 

Reply Obj. 2. Mode, species, and order, are said to exist, 
and to be good, inthe same way. Not as though thev them- 
svlves were subsistences ; but because it is through them that 
other things are both beings and good. Hence they have n» 
need of other things to constitute them good. They are 
not spoken of as good, as though formally constituted so 
by something else ; but as formally constituting others good ; 
as whiteness is not said to exist as though it existed by any- 
thing else ; but because, owing to it, something else has an 
accidental existence, as an object that is white. 

Reply Obj. 3. Every being exists according to some 
form. Hence, according to everything’s existence is its 
mode, species; order. Thus, a man has a mode, species, and 
order, as a man ; and another mode, species, and order, as he 
is white, virtuous, learned, and so on; according to every- 
thing predicated of him. Every evil hinders some sort cf 
existence, as blindness deprives us of the existence of sight; 
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> but 
but it does not destroy every mode, es order; bu 
xistence of sight. 
only such as follow upon the existen . 
Reply Obj. 4. Augustine says, Every mode, as — z 
cood (and the same can be said of species and — ; ones 
hel lled as betng bess th 
mode, species, and order aré SO ca : 
} sloncine to that to which they oug 
sucht to be, or as not belonging t 
to “belong. Therefore they are called evil, because they are out 
lace and incoigruous. | | . 
' en Obj. 5. The nature of light is spoken of as oo 
without number, weight, and measure, not absolutely, a 
in comparison with corporeal things because the power : 
light extends to all corporeal things ; inasmuch as it 1s ae 
active quality of the first body that causes change, 4.¢., the 


heavens. 


SixTH ARTICLE. 


WHETHER GCODNESS 1S RIGHTLY DIVIDED INTO RECTITUDE, 
“UTILITY, AND PLEASURE ? 


\ 
\ 
? 
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We proceed thus to the Sixth Article i— | _ 

Objection 1. It scems that goodness 1s not rightly divided 
into rectitude, utility, and pleasure. For goodness 1s divided 
by the ten predicaments. But rectitude, utility, and pleasure 
can be found under one predicament. Therefore goodness 
is not rightly divided by them. | 

Obj. 2. Further, every division is made by opposites. But 
these three do not seem to be opposites ; for rectitude is also 
pleasing, and what is not right, 1s not useful ; whereas this 
ought to be the case if the division were made by opposites, 
for then rectitude and utility would be opposed. Therefore 
‘this division is incorrect. 

Obj. 3. Further, where one thing is predicated on account 
of another, only one thing exists. But utility is not neces- 
sarily goodness ; except so far as it is pleasing and beautiful. 
Therefore utility ought not to be divided against pleasure 
and rectitude. 

On the contrary, Ambrose makes use of this division of good- 
ness (11). 1. De Offic.). 
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J answer that, This division properly concerns human good- 
ness. If we consider the formal aspect of goodness from a 
higher and more universal point of view, we shall find that 
this division also concerns goodness as such. Everything is, 
good so far as it is desirable, and is a term of the will’s motion. | 
The term of its motion can be seen from a considcration of 
the motion of a natural body. The motion of a natural bodv 
is terminated by the end absolutcly; and relatively by 
the means through which that end is attained; so a thing 
is Called a term of the motion, so far as it terminates any 
part of that motion. The ultimate term of motion can be 
taxen in two ways, either as the thing itself towards which 
it tends, ¢.g., a place or form; or rest in a thing. Thus, in 
the motion of the will, the thing desired that terminates 
the motion of the will relatively, as a means by which 
something is arrived at, is called useful; that sought after 
as the last thing absolutely terminating the motion of the 
will, as a thing towards which the will itself tends, is called 
right ; for rectitude is that which is desired for itself: but 
that which terminates the motion of the will in the form of 
rest in the thing desired, is cailed pleasing. : | 

Reply Obj. 1. Goodness, so far as it is one with being as to 
subject, 1s divided by the ten predicaments. This division 
of it must be looked upon in proportion to its formality. 

Reply Obj. 2. This division is not by opposite things ; but 
by opposite formalities. Those things are called pleasing 
which have no other formality under which to be desircd 
except pleasure ; being sometimes hurtful and ignoble. Utility 
applies to such as have nothing desirable in themselves, but 
are desired only as helpful to something further, as the 
taking of bitter medicine; while rectitude is predicated of 
such as are desirable in themselves. ; 

Reply Obj. 3. Goodness is not divided into these three as 
something univocal to be predicated equally of them ali; 
but as something analogical to be predicated of them more 
or less. It is predicated chiefly of rectitude; then of pleasure; 
and lastly of utility. 
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QUESTION VI. 


THE GOODNESS OF GOD. 
(In Four Articles.) 


We next consider the Goodness of God ; of which there are 
four points of inquiry: (1) Whether goodness belongs to 
Gjod ? (2) Whether God is the Supreme Good ? (3) 
Whether He alone is essentially good ? (4) Whether all 
things are good by the Divine Goodness ? 


First ARTICLE. 
WHETHER GOD 1S GOOD ? 


We proceed thus to the First Article :— 

Objeciton 1. It seems that to be good does not belong to 
God. For goodness consists in mode, species, and order. 
But these do not seem to belong to God; since God is 
immense; and is not ordered to anything else; therefore 
to be gocd does not belong to God. 

Obj. 2. Further, Good is what all things desire. But all 
things do not desire God, because all things do not know 
Him ; and nothing is desired unless it is known ; therefore to 
be good does not belong to God. 

On the contrary, It is said, God 1s good to those who hope 
tn Hii, to the soul scching Hin, (Lam, i. 25). 

I answer that, To be good belongs pre-eminently to God. 
lor a thing is good according to its desirableness. Every- 
thing seeks aiter its own perfection ; and the perfection and 
form of the cifect are found in a certain likeness In it to its 


” agent, since every agent makes its like ; and hence the agent 


itscli is desirable and has the nature of good. lor the very 
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thing which is desirable in it is to be like it. Therefore, 
since God is the first effective cause of all things, it is mani- 
fest that the nature of good and of desirableness belong to 
Him; and hence Dionysius attributes good to God as to the 
first efficient Cause, saying that, God ts called good as by 
Whom all things subsist. 

Reply 0b]. 1. To have mode, species, and order belongs tu 
created good ; but good is in God as in its cause, and hence 
it belongs to Him to impose mode, species, and order on 
others ; hence these three things are in God as in their 
cause. 

Reply Obj. 2. All things, by desiring their own perfection, 
desire God Himself ; inasmuch as the perfections of all things 
are so many similitudes of the Divine Essence; as appears 
‘rom what Is said above (Q. IV.). Of those things which 
desire God, some know Him as He is Himself, and this 
belongs to the rational creature : others, know some partici- 
pation of His Goodness, and this belongs also to sensible 
knowledge: others, have a natural desire without know- 
ledge, as being disposed to their respective ends by another 
superior mind. | 


SECOND ARTICLE. 
WHETHER GOD IS THE SUPREME GOOD ? (Summuni Boni). 


We proceed thus to the Second Article :— 

Objectton 1. It seems that God is not the Supreme Good. 
For Supreme Goodness adds something to goud ; otherwise 
it would agre2 with every good. But everything which is an 
addition to anything else is a compound thing: therefore the 
supreme good is compound. But God ts supremely Simple ; 
as was shown above (Q. III.). Therefore God is not the 
supreme good. 

Obj. 2. Further, Good ts what all desire, as the Philosopher 
says. But what all desire is nothing but God, who is the 
end of all things : therefore there is no other good but God. 


‘This appears ulso from what is said (Luke xvi. 1g) : No ore 


1s goud bu! God alone. But the supreme good compared with 
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others, is like supreme heat compared with other heat ; 
therefore God cannot be the supreme good. 

Obj. 3. Further, a supreme thing implies comparison. But 
things not in the same genus are not comparable ; as, sweet- 
ness is not properly called greater or less than a line. There- 
fore, since God is not in the same genus as other good things, 
as appears above (QQ. III. and IV.) it seems that God 
cannot be called the supreme good in relation to others. 

On the contrary, Augustine says that, the Trimty of the 
Divine Persons is the Supreme Good, discerned by purified 
minds. 

I answer that, God is the Supreme Good, simply and not 
only 2s existing in any genus or order of things. Good 1s 
attributed to God, as was said in the preceding article, inas- 
much as all desirabie perfections flow from Him as from their 
first Cause ; they do not, however, flow from Him as from the 
univocal agent, as appears above (Q. IV.) ; but as from the 
agent which does not agree with its effects either in species 
or genus. The likeness of the effect in the univocal cause is 
found uniformly ; but in the equivocal cause it is found more 
excellently, as, heat is in the sun more excellently than it is 
in fire. Therefore as good ts in God as in the first, but not 
the univocal, cause of all things, it must be in Him more 
excellently ; and therefore He is called the Supreme Good. 

Reply Ob). 1. The Supreme Good does not add to good 
anything positive, but only a relation ; and a relation of God 
to creatures, is not really in God, but 1t is real in creatures ; 
for it 1s in God in idea: as, what is knowable is so called with 
relation to knowledge, not that it depends or knowledge, 
but because knowledge depends on it. Thus it is not neces- 
sary thet there should be composition in the Supreme Good, 
but only that other things are deficient in relation to it. 

Reply Obj. 2. When we say that gooa is what all desire, 
it is not to be understood as if every kind of good thing were 
desired by all; but because whatever is desircd has the 
nature of good. When it is said, No one is good but God 
alone, this 1s to be understood of essential goudness, as will 
be explained in the next article. 
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Reply 057. 3. Things not of the same genus are not com- 
parable to each other if indeed they are in different genera, 
Now we say that God is not in the same genus with other 
good things ; not that He is in any other genus, but that 
He is outside of any and every genus, and is the principle 
of every genus (Q. IIT.) ; and thus He is compared to others 


by excess. The Supreme Good implics this kind of com- 
parison. 


THIRD ARTICLE. 


WHETHER TO BE ESSENTIALLY GOOD BELONGS TO GOD 
ALONE ? 


We proceed thus to the Third Article :-— 

Objection 1. It seems that to be essentially good does not 
belong to God alone. For as oxe is convertible with betnz, 
So Is good ; as we said above (Q. V.). But every being is one 
by its essence, as appears from the Philosopher ; therefore 
every being is good by its own essence. 

Obj. 2. Further, if good is what all things desire, since 
being itself is desired by all, then the being of anything 1s its 
good. But everything is a being by its own essence : there- 
fore every being is good by its own essence. 

O67. 3. Further, everything is good by its own goodness. 
Therefore if there is anything which is not good by its own 
essence, it 1s necessary to say that its goodness is not its 
essence. Therefore the goodness which belongs to it, as a 
being, must be good; and if it is good by some other 
goodness, the same question applies to that goodness also: 
therefore we must either proceed to infinity, or corne to 
some goodness which is not good by any other goodness. 
Therefore the first supposition holds good. Therefore 
everything 1s good by its own essence. 


On the contrary, As Boethius says, that all things but 


God are good by participation : not therefore by their essence. 

I answer that, God alone is good by His own Essence. 
Everything is called good according to its perfection. Per- 
fection of a thing is threefold : first, according to the censti- 


tution of its own being ; second, according as any accidents “ 


-” 
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are added as necessary for its perfect operation ; third, per- 
fection consists in the attaining to something else as the 
end ; as, for instance, .the first perfection of fire consists in 
its existence, which it has through its own substantial 
form; and its secondary perfection consists in heat, light- 
ness and dryness, and the like ; its third periection is to 
abide'in its own place.* This triple perfection belongs to 
no creature by its own essence ; it belongs to God only, in 
whom alone Essence is His Existence, and who possesses 
nothing accidental; for whatever belongs to others acci- 
dentally belongs to Him essentially; as, to be powerful, 
Wise, and the like, as appears from what Is stated above 
(Q. III.) ; for He is not ordered to anything else as His 
end: but He Himself is the last end of all things. Hence 
‘t ig manifest that God alone has every kind of perfection 
by His own Essence ; therefore He Himself alone is good 
by His own Essence. | . 
Reply Obj. 1. One does not include the idea of perfection, 


- but only of indivision, which belongs to everything by its 


own essence. The essences of simple things are undivided 
both actually and potentially, but the essences of com- 
pound things are undivided only actually ; and therefore 
everything must be one by its own essence. It is not, 


, however, essentially good, as was shown above. 


Reply Obj, 2. Although everything Is good in that it has 
being, yet the essence of a creature 1s not existence itself 
(ipsum esse) ; and therefore it does not follow that a creature 
is coud by its own essence. | 

Rebiy OL]. 3. The goodness of a creature is not its essence, 
but something superadded ; it is either its existence, or some 


added -perfection, or the order to its end. Still, the good- 


noss itself thus added is called good ; and being is also so 
called. Being is so called because goodness is something in 
itself, and not because it is good by soinething else ; and hence 
ior that reason it is called good because thereby it is good, 
and not because it has some other goodness to make it good. 


* In the ancient, but obsolete, theory, fire occupied the highest 
‘ sphere.’ 
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FOURTH ARTICLE. . 
WHETHER ALL THINGS ARE GOOD BY THE DIVINE GOODNESS ? 


We proceed thus to the Fourth Article :— 

Objection 1. It seems that all things are good by the 
Divine Goodness. For Augustine says, This and that are 
good ; take away this and that, and see good itself if thou 
canst ; and so thou shalt see God, good not by any other good, 
but the good of every good. But everything is good by its 
own good: therefore everything is good by what is itself 
good ; and that is God. 

Obj. 2. Further, as Boethius says, all things are called 
good, accordingly as they are ordered to God, by reason of 
the Divine Goodness: therefore all things are good by the 
Divine Goodness. 

On the contrary, All things are good, inasmuch as they 
exist. But they are not called beings through the Divine 
Being ; but through their own being: therefore all things ‘ 
are not good by the Divine Goodness, but by their own 
goodness. 

I answer that, As regards relative things, we may admit 
extrinsic denomination ; as, a thing is called placed from 
place, and measured from measure. As regards absolute 
things opinions differ. Plato said that the ideas of all things 
(spectes) were separate,:and that individuals were denomi- 
nated by them as participating in the separate ideas ; as, 
for instance, that Socrates is called man according to the 
separate idea of man. As he laid down that the tdea of 
man and horse were separate [which ideas he called absolute 
man (per se) and absolute horse (fez se}} ; so likewise he latd 
down that the idea of berng and of one were separate. These 

he called absolute being (fey se), and absolute oneness 
(per se) ; and by participation of these everything was called 
being or one; and what was thus fer se being and one, re 
said was the highest good (summum boniw.). And because 
good is convertible with being, as one is also; he called God | 
the perv se good, from whom all things are called good by 
way of participation. 
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Although this opinion appears to be unreasonable ‘A 
regards affirming separate ideas of natural things as suD- 
sisting of themsclves—as Aristotle argues In many Ways 
still. it is absolutely true that there is one first being essen 
tially being, and essentially good, whom we call ee = 
appears from what is shown above (Q. IT.). | aad = 
agrees with this opinion. From the first being, essentially 
such, and good, everything can be called good and a being, 
inasmuch as it participates in it by way of a certain assiml- 
lation—though afar off, and as an efiect ; aS appears from 

above (Q. VI.). _ 
eee ae 1S a called good from the Divine Good- 
ness. as from the first exemplary effective and final principle 
of all goodness. Nevertheless, everything is called good by 
reason of the similitude of the Divine Goodness belonging 
to it, which is its formal goodness, giving it a denomination. 
Thus there is one goodness belonging to all, and also many 
kinds of goodness. | 
This is a sufficient Reply to the Objections. 
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QUESTION VII. 


THE INFINITY OF GOD. 
(In Four Articles.) 


THE consideration of the Divine Perfection leads to the 
Divine Infinity, and to God’s existence in things : for God is 
everywhere, and in all things, inasmuch as He is incircum- 
scriptible and infinite. 

Concerning the first, there are four points of inquiry : 
(x) Whether God is Infinite? -(2) Whether anything besides 
Him is essentially infinite > (3) Whether anvthing can be 
infinite in magnitude ? (4) Whether an infinite multitude 
can exist ? 


First ARTICLE. 
WHETHER GOD IS INFINITE ? 


We proceed thus to the First Article :— 

Objection 1. It seems that God is not Infinite. For everv- 
thing infinite is imperfect, as the Philosopher savs; because 
it has parts and matter. But God is most perfect : there- 
fore He is not Infinite. 

Obj. 2. Further, according to the Philosopher, finite and 
infinite belong to quantity. But there is no quantity in 
God, for He is not a body, as was shown above (Q. III.) : 
therefore it does not belong to Him to be infinite. 

Ob;. 3. Further, what is so as not to be elsewhere, is 
finite according to place. Therefore that which is one 
thing so that it cannot be another thing, is Anite according 
tosubstance. But God is this, and not another; for He Is not 
a stone or wood: therefore God is not infinite in substance. 

On the contrary, Damascene says that, God ts infinite and 
eternal, and tncircumscripirble. 

Fi 
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T answer that, All the ancient philosophers attribute in- 
finitude to the first principle, and truly so ; considering that 
things flow forth infinitely from the first principle. ; Because 
some erred concerning the nature of the first principle, as a 
consequence they erred also concerning its Infinity ; foras- 
much as they asserted that matter was the first principle : 
consequently attributing to the first principle a material 
infinity, to the effect that some infinite body was the first 
principle of things. a 

We must consider that a thing is called infinite because 1t 
‘s not finite ; whereas matter is In a way made finite by the 
form, and the form by the matter. Matter is made finite by 
the form, inasmuch as matter, tefore it receives its form, 1s 
in a state of potentiality as regards many. forms; but on 
receiving a form, it is terminated by that one. Again, form 
is made finite by matter, inasmuch as form, considered in 
itself, is common to many ; but when received in matter, 
the form is determined to this one particular thing. Matter 
is perfected by the form by which it is made finite ; therefore 
the infinite as attributed to matter, by itself contains the 
idea of something imperfect ; for it is as it were formless 
matter. Form is not made perfect by matter, but rather is 
contracted by matter ; and hence the infinite, regarded on 
the part of the form not determined by matter, contains 
the idea of something perfect. Being in itself is the most 
formal of all things, as appears from what is shown above 
(QO. 1V.). Since the Divine Being 1s not a being received in any- 
thing; but is His own subsistent Being as was shown above 
(QO. IIT.), it is clear that God Himself ts Infinite and Perfect. 

From this appears the Reply to the first Objection. 

Reply Obj. 2. Quantity is terminated by its form, which can 
be seen in the fact that a figure which consists in quantity ter- 
ininated, is a kind of quantitative form. Hence the infinite 
of quantity is the infinite of matter ; such a kind of infinite 
cannot be attributed to God; as was said above, in this article. 

Reply Obj. 3. The fact that the Being of God is self-sub- 
sisting, not reccived in any other, and is thus called infinite, 
shows Him to be distinguished from all other beings, and 
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all others to be apart from Him. If, for instance, there 
were such a thing as a self-subsisting whiteness, the very 
fact that it did not exist in anything else, would make it 
different from every other whiteness existing in a subject. 


SECOND ARTICLE. 
WHETHER ANYTHING BUT GOD CAN BE ESSENTIALLY INFINITE ? 


We proceed thus to the Second Article :— 

Objection 1. It seems that something else besides God can 
be essentially infinite. For the power of anything is pro- 
portioned to its essence. If the Essence of God is Infinite. 
His Power must also be infinite. Therefore He can produce an 
infinite effect, since the force of power is known by its effect. 

Obj. 2. Further, whatever has infinite power, has an 
infinite essence. Now the created intellect has an injinite 
power ; for it apprehends the universal, which can extend 
itself to an infinitude of singular things: therefore every 
created intellectual substance is infinite. 

Obj. 3. Further, primary matter is something apart from 
God, as was shown above (Q. III.). But primary matter is 
infinite ; therefore something besides God can he infinite. 

On the contrary, The infinite cannot have a beginning. 
But everything outside God is from God as from its first 
principle ; therefore besides God nothing can be infinite. 

T answer that, Anything out of God can be accidentally 
infinite (secundum quid), but not absolutely infinite (sim- 
pliciter). As regards the infinite applied to matter, it is 
manifest that everything actually existing possesses a form ; 
thus its matter is determined by form. IJ3ecause matter, 
considered as existing under some substantia! form, remains 
in potentiality as regards many accidental forms ; that is, it 
is simply infinite ; yet it can be accidentally (sectisdivns gusta, 
infinite : as, for example, wood is finite according to its own; 
form, but still it is accidentally infinite, inasmuch as It is in 
a state of potentiality to an infinite number of shapes. If 
we speak of the infinite in reference to form, it 1s mantlest 
that those things, the forms of which are in matter, are 
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simply finite; and are in no way infinite. If any created 
forms are not received into matter, but are self-subsisting, 
as some think is the case with the angels, these will be acci- 
dentally infinite ; inasmuch as such kinds of forms are not 
terminated, nor contracted by matter. Because a created 
form thus subsisting has being, but is not its own being ; 
it tollows that its being is received and contracted to a de- 
terminate nature. Hence it cannot be simply infinite. 

Reply Obj. 1. It is against the very idea of a created thing 
for its essence to be its existence ; because a self-subsisting 
being 1s not a created being ; hence it is against the very 
idea of a created thing to be simply infinite. Therefore, as 
God, although He has infinite power, cannot make a thing 
to be not made (for this would imply that two contra- 
dictorics are true at the same time) ; so likewise He cannot 
nuike anything to be simply infinite. 

reply Ody. 2. Tae fact that the power of the intellect 
extends itself in a way to infinitude, is because the intellect 
Is a formnot in matter; but is either wholly separated from 
matter, as the angeiic substance is separated, or at least 
an intellectual power, which is not the act of any organ, in 
the intellectual soul joined to a body. , 

Reply Obj. 3. Primary matter docs not exist by itself in 
nature, since it is not an actual being, but is only a poten- 
tility ; hence it is more a thing concrcated than created. 
Nevertheless, primury matter even as a potentiality is not 
simply infinite, but is so only accidentally ; because its 
potentiality extends only to natural forms. 


THIRD ARTICLE. 


WHETHER AN ACTUALLY INFINITE GREATNESS CAN EXIST ? 


We proceed thits to the Third Article -— 
. Odjection 1. Tt seems that there can be something actually 
infinite in magnitude. In Mathematics there is no error, for 
tieve ws no We about things abstract, as the Philosopher says. 
But mathematics use the infinite in magnitude; as, the 
seometrician m his demonstrations says, Let this line be 
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sufnite : therefore it is not impossible for there to be a 
thing infinite in magnitude. 

Obj. 2. Further, what is not against the nature of anv- 
thing, canagree with it. But infinite existence Is not against 
the nature of magnitude ; but rather both the finite and the 
infinite seem to be capacities (passtones) of quantity : there- 
fore it is not impossible for some infinite magnitude to 
exist. 

Ob). 3. Further, magnitude is infinitely divisible, for the 
continuous is defined to be the infnitely divisible. But con- 
traries are concerned about one and the same thing. So as 
addilton is opposed to division, and increase is opposed to 
diminttion, it appears that magnitude can be increased to in- 
finity. Therefore it is possible for a magnitude to be infinite. 

Obj. 4. Further, motion and time have quantity and con- 
tinuity derived from the magnitude over which movement 
passes. But it 1s not against the idea of time and motion to 
be infinite, since everything indivisible is actually in time, 
and in its circular movement is both a beginning and an end. 
Therefore neither is it against the idea of magnitude to be 
infinite. 

On the contrary, Every body has a surface. Dut every 
body which has a surface is finite ; because surface is the term 
of a finite body. Therefore all bodies are finite. The saine 
applies both to surface and to a line: therefore nothing ts 
infinite in magnitude. 

I arswer that, It is one thing to be infinite in essence, and 
another to be infinite in magnitude. Granted that an in- 
finitely great body exists, as fire or air, still this could not be 
infinitely great in essence, because its essence would be ter- 
minated in a species by its form, and confined to individu- 
ality by matter. Assuming, however, from these premisses 
that no creature is infinite in essence, it may yet remain to 
inquire whether any creature can be infinite in magnitude ? 

We must observe that a body, which ts acomplete magni- 
tude, can be considered in two ways; mathematically, in 
respect to its quantity only ; and naturaily, as regards its 
matter and form. 
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It is manifest that a natural body cannot be actually 
infinite. For every natural body has some determined 
substantial form. Since the accidents follow upon the sub- 
stantial form, it is necessary that determinate accidents 
should follow upon a determinate form ; and among these 
accidents is quantity. So every natural body has a greater 
or smaller determinate quantity. Hence it is impossible for 
a natural bodv to be infinite. The same appears from 
motion; because every natural body has some natural 
movement ; whereas an infinite body could not have any 
natural movement; either direct, because nothing moves 
naturally by a direct movement unless it is out of its place ; 
and this could not happen to an infinite body ; for it would 
occupy every place, and thus every place would be indiffer- 
ently its own place. Neither could it move circularly; 
forasmuch as circular motion requires that one part of the 
body is necessarily transierred to a place occupied by another 
part, and this could not happen as regards an infinite circular 
body. For two lines protracted from the centre, however 
far they extend from the centre, are so much in degree 
farther from each other ; therefore, if a body were infinite, 
the limes would be infinitely distant from each other ; and 
thus one coud never occupy the place belonging to any other. 

The same apples to a mathematical body. If we imagine 
a mathemlical body actually existing, we must Imagine it 
under some form, because nothing is actual except by its 
forin; lienee, since the form of quantity as such is figure, 
such a bedy must have some figure, and would be finite ; 
iornsmuch as figure is limited by a term or terms. 

Reply Obj, 1. A geonietrician does not need to assume 
that i line is actually infinite; but he takes some actually 
finite ling, from which he subtracts whatever he finds neces- 
sary ; whueh line he calls infinite. 

Reply Goj. 2. Although the infinite is not against the idea of 
mognitude ID General, stil it is against the idea of any species 
of It; a3, for mstance, it is against the idea of a bicubical or 
tricubical m agnitude, Whetier circular or triangular; and the 
like. What is not possible in any species of the genus cannot 
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exist in the genus itself; hence there cunnot be Ny Ie 
magnitude ; since no species of magnitude is infinite. 

Keply Obj. 3. The infinite in quantity, as was shown 
above, belongs to matter ; now by division of the whole we 
approach to matter, forasmuch as parts have the aspect cf 
matter ; but by addition we approach to the whole which 
has the aspect of a form; therefore the infinite is not in 
the addition of magnitude ; but only in division. 

Reply Obj. 4. Motion and time are not whole actually, but 
successively ; hence they have potentiality mixed up with 
actuality. Magnitude is an actual whole; therefore the in- 
finite in quantity refers to matter, and does not agree with the 
totality of magnitude ; but it agrees with the totality uf time 
or motion : for matter is a potentiality. 


FOURTH ARTICLE. 
WHETHER AN INFINITE MULTITUDE CAN ENIST ? 


We proceed thus to the Fourth Article :— 

Objectton 1. It seems that an actually infinite multitude is 
possible. It is not impossible for a potentiality to be raade 
actual. But number can be multiplied to infinity ; therefore 
it is possible for an infinite multitude actually to exist. 

Obj. 2. Further, it is possible for any individual of any 
species to be made actual. But the species of figures are 
infinite; therefore an infinite number of actual figures is 
possible. 

Obj. 3. Further, things not opposed to each other do not 
obstruct each cther. But supposing a multitude of tuings 
to exist, there can still be many others not opposed to them : 
therefore it is not impossible for others also to coexist with 
them, and so on to infinitude ; therefore an actual infinite 
number of things is possible. 

On the contrary, It is said, 41) things Thou hast dispos-d in 
measure, anid nunder, and weirzht (Wisdom xi. 21). 

I answer that, A twofold opinion exists on this subject. 
Some, as Avicenna and Algazel, said that it was impossible 
ior an actually infinite multitude to exist absolutely (per sz) ; 
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but that an accidentally infinite multitude was not impos- 
sible. A multitude is said to be absolutely infinite, when 
it is necessary for it to be infinite that something may exist ; 
which cannot be: because it would entail something de- 
pendent on such an infinity for its existence; and hence 
it could never exist, because it is impossible to pass through 
an infinite medium. . 

A multitude is said to be accidentally infinite when its 
existence as such is not necessary, but accidental. This can 
be shown, for example, in the work of a carpenter requiring 
a certain absolute multitude ; namely, art in the soul, and 
the movement of the hand, and a hammer ; and supposing 
that such things were infinitely multiplied, the carpentering 
work would never be finished, forasmuch as it would depend 
on an infinite number of causes. The requisite multitude of 
hammers, inasmuch as one may be broken and another used, 
is an accidental multitude ; it happens by accident if many 
hammers are used, and it matters little whether one, or two, 
or many are used ; or an infinite number, if the work is 
carried on for an infinite time. In this way they said that 
there can be an accidentally infinite multitude. 

This, however, is impossible ; since every kind of multi- 
tude must belong to a species of multitude. The species of 
multitude are to be reckoned by the species of numbers. No 
species of number is infinite ; for every number is multi- 
tude measured by one. Hence it is impossible for there to 
be an actually infinite multitude ; either absolute or acci- 
dental. Likewise multitude in nature is created; and 
everything created is comprehended under some clear in- 
tention of the Creator; for He does not work aimlessly. 
Hence everything created must be comprehended in a 
certain number. Therefore it is impossible for an actually 
infinite multitude to exist, even accidentally. A poten- 
tintly infinite muliitude may exist; because the increase 
oi multitude follows upon the division of magnitude. The 
more a thing is divided, the greater number of things result. 
Flence, as the infinite is to be found potentially in the 

division of the continuous, because we thus approach 
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matter, as Was shown in the preceding article ; by the same 
rule the infinite can be also found potentially in the addition 
oi multitude. 

Reply Obj. r. Every potentiality is made actual according 
to its mode of being; for instunce, a day is reduced to act 
successively, and not all at once; likewise the infinite in 
multitude is reduced to act successively, and not all at once ; 
because every multitude can be succeeded by another multi- 
tude to infinitude. 

Reply Obj. 2. Species of figures are infinite by infinitude 
of number. There are various species of figures, such as 
trilateral, quadrilateral; and as an infinitely numerable 
multitude is not all at once reduced to act, so neither is the 
multitude of figures. 

Reply Obj. 3. Although the supposition of some things 
does not preclude the supposition of others, still the suppo- 
sition of an infinite number is opposed to any sinvle Species of 
multitude. Hence it is not possible for an actually infinite 
multitude to exist. 


retizerty GOOIE 


QUESTION VIII. 


THE EXISTENCE OF GOD IN THINGS. 
(fn Four Articles.) 


SINCE it evidently belongs to the Infinite to be present 
everywhere, and in all things, we now consider whether this 
belongs to God ; and concerning this there arise four points 
of Inquiry : (1) Whether God is in all things? (2) Whether 
God is everywhere? (3) Whether God is everywhere by 
essence, and power, and presence? (4) Whether to be 
everywhere belongs to God alone ? 


First ARTICLE. 
WHETHER GOD EXISTS IN ALL THINGS ? 


We proceed thus to the First Article :— 

Objection 1. It seems that God does not exist in all 
things. For what is above all things ts not in all things. 
But God is above all, according to the Psalm (cxii. 4), 
Exalicsd above all nations ts the Lord, etc. : therefore God is 
not in all things. 

Obj. 2. Further, what exists in anything is thereby con- 
tained. God is not contained by things, for He contains 
things in Himself. Therefore God is not in things; for 
things are rather in Ifim. Hence Augustine says, that tn 
Ari chings are, raiher than that He ts anywhere. 

Ov}. 3. Further, the more powerful an agent is, the 
more extended is its action. But God is the most powerful 
of all agents. Therefore His action can extend itself to 
things which are far off from Him ; nor is it necessary that 
He should be in all things. : 
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| Ob). 4. Further, The demons are de‘inite bemys 3 but God 
is not in the demons; for there is no agreement between 
light and darkness (2 Cor. vi. 14): therefore God is not in 
all things. | 

On the contrary, A thing exists wherever it operates. But 
God operates in all things ; according to the text, AM our 
works Thou hast accomplished for us,O Lord (Isa. xxvi. 12); 
therefore God is in all things. 

f answer that, God is in all things ; not, indeed, as part of 
their essence, nor as an accident; but as an agent is present 
to anything upon which it works. An agent must be joined 
to anything wherein it acts immediately, and touch it by its 
own power ; hence it is proved that the thing moved and the. 
mover must be joined together. Since God is Existence 
itself by His own Essence, so created existence must be His 
proper effect ; as to ignite is the proper effect of fire. Gad 
causes this effect in things not only when they first beyin to 
exist, but as long as they are preserved in existence; as light 
is caused in the air by the sun as long as the air rernains 
illuminated. Therefore as long as a thing exists, God must 
be present to it, according to its mode of existence. The 
existence (esse) of anything is all the closer to it and all the 
more profoundly belongs to it as the formal idea of all that 
is in it, as was shown above (Q. VII.). Hence it must be 
that God exists intimately in all things. 

Reply Obj. 1. God is above all things by the excellence 
of His nature ; moreover, He 1s in all things as the cause of 
the being of all things ; as was shown above in this article. 

Reply 0b]. 2. Although corporeal things are said to be 
in anything as in that which contains them, neverthelcss 
spiritual things contain those things in which they are ; as 
the soul contains the body. Hence also God ts in thins as 


containing them; nevertheless by a certain similitude to 


corporeal things, it is said that all things are in God; inas- 
much as they are contained by Him. 

Reply Obj. 3. No action of an agent, however powerful 
it may be, acts at a distance, except through a medium. 
But it belongs to the great power of God that He acts 
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mmediately in all things. Hence nothing Is distant from 
Him, as if it could be without God in itself. But things are 
said to be distant from God by the unlikeness to Him in 
nature or grace; as also He is above all by the excellence 
of His own nature. 

Reply Obj. 4. In the demons we understand that the 
nature exists which is from God ; and also the deformity of 
sin exists which does not come from Him ; therefore, it 
is to be absolutely conceded that God is in the demons. 
only understood with the addition, inasmuch as they are 
beings. In things not deformed in their nature, we must 
say absolutely that God exists. 


SECOND ARTICLE. 
WILETHER GOD IS EVERYWHERE ? 


We proceed thus to the Second Article :— 

Objcctton x. It seems that God is not everywhere. For 
to be everywiere means to be in every place. But to be in 
every place does not belong to God, to whom it does not 
belong to be in place at all; for ¢«ncorporeal things, as 
Boethius savs, ave notin a place : therefore God is not every- 
wulere. 

Oo7. 2. Further, the relation of time to succession 1s 
tlic saine as the relation of place to permanence. But one 
indivisible part of action or motion cannot exist in different 
times ; therefore neitner can one indivisible part in the genus 
of permanent things exist all at once in every place. Now 
the Divine Being is not successive, but is permanent : there- 
fore God is not in many places ; thus He is not everywhere. 

Ov). 3. Further, what is wholly in any one place docs not 
exist elsewhere. Dut if God is in any one place He is all 
there; for He has no parts: no part of Him then is else- 
where ; and therefore God is not everywhere. 

On the contrary, It is said, I fill heaven and earth (Jer. 
XNHi. 24). 

I answer that, As place is a something, a thing—to be in 
place can be understood in a twofold sense ; either by way 
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of other things—t.e., when anything 1s said to be in other 
things, no matter how, as the accidents of a place are in the 
place ; or by a way proper to place, as things placed are in 
the place. In both these in some way God is in every piace ; 
which means toexist everywhere. First, He is soinali things 
as giving them being, and power, and operation ; for He is 
in every place as giving it existence and locative power. 
Also, things placed are in place, inasmuch as they fill place ; 
and God fills every place; not, indeed, hike a body; for a 
body is said to fill place, inasmuch as it does not suffer 
the co-presence of another body ; whereas by God being in 
a place, others are not thereby excluded from it; indced. 
by the very fact that He gives existence to everything in 
every place, He fills every place. 

Reply Obj. 1. Incorporeal things are not in place by 
contact of dimensive quantity, as bodies are ; but by contact 
of power. 

Reply Obj. 2. The indivisible is twofold. One is th 
term of the continuous ; as a point in permanent things. and 
aS a moment in succession ; and this kind of the indivisible 
in permanent things, forasmuch as it has a detirininate 
site, cannot be in many parts of place, or in many places, 
likewise the indivisible portion of action or motion, foras- 
much as it has a determinate order in movement or action. 
cannot be in many parts of time. Another kind of the 
indivisible is outside of the whole genus of the continuous ; 
and in this way incorporeal substances, like God, ange:, wiG 
soul, are called indivisible. Such a kind of indivisible does 
not belong to the continuous, as a part of it. but as touching 
it by its power ; hence, according as Its power can extend 
itself to one or to many, to a small thing, or toa great one ; 
in this way it is in one or in many places, and in a small or 
large place. 

Reply Obj. 3. A whole is called so with reference to Its 
parts. Part is twofold. <A part of the essence, as the form 
and the matter, are called parts of the compositum ; wile 
genus and difference are called parts of species. There ts 
also part of quantity, into which any quantity is diviced. 
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What is whole in any place by totality of quantity, cannot 
be outside of that place, because the quantity of mae 
placed is commensurate to the quantity of the place ; 
hence there is no totality of quantity without totality : 
place. Totality of essence is not commensurate eye 
totality of place. Hence it is unnecessary for any in 
which is whole by totality of essence In anything, not to be 
at all outside of it. This appears also in accidental forms, 
which have accidental quantity; as an example. white- 
ness ig whole in each part of the surface if we speak of re 
totality of essence ; because according to the perfect idea 
of its species it is found to exist in every part of the aoe 
But if its totality be considered according to the accidenta 
quantity, then it is not in every part of the surface. In 
incorporeal substances there is no totality either absolute 
(per se), OF accidental (per accidens), except In ahaa 
to the pezfect idea of the essence. As the soul 1S who e 
in every part of the body, so is God whole in all things 
- and in each one. 


THIRD ARTICLE. 


WHETHER GOD IS EVERYWHERE BY ESSENCE, PRESENCE, 
AND POWER ? 

We proceed thas to the Third Arttcle :— 

Objection x. It seems that God’s existence in things is not 
propery described by way of Essence, Presence, and Power. 
For what is by Essence in anything, is in it essentially. 
But God is noc essentially in things ; for He does not belong 
to the essence of anything: therefore it ought not to be 
said that God is in things by Essence, Presence, and Power. 

QOa}.2. Further, to be present to anything means not to be 
wanting toit. This is the meaning of God being in things by 
His Essence, that He is not wanting to anything. There- 
fore the presence of God in all things by essence and presence 
means the same thing. Therefore it is superfluous to say 
that God is present in things by His Essence, Presence, and 
Power. 
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Obj. 3. Further, as God by His power is the principie of 
all things, so He is the same likewise by His knowledge and 
will. But it is not said that He is in things by knowledge 
and will : therefore neither is He present by His power. 

Obj. 4. Further, as Grace is a perfection added to the 
substance of a thing, so many other perfections are likewise 
added. Therefore if God is said to be in certain persons in 
a special way by grace, it seems that the special mode of 
God’s being in things ought to be regarded as a perfection 
{not a necessity]. 

On the contrary, The Gloss on the Canticle of Canticles. 
taken from Gregory on Ezekiel, says, that God by a common 
mode ts tn all things by Hts presence, power, and substance ; 
still He ts said to be present more familiarly in some by 
vrace. 

I answer that, God is in anything in two ways ; in one way 
as its active cause ; and thus He is in all things created by 
Him ; in another way He is in things as the object of opera- 
tion is in the operator ; and this belongs to the operations 
of the soul, according as the thing known is in the one 
who knows ; and the thing desired in the one desiring. In 
this second way God is especially in the rational creature, 
which knows and loves Him actually or habitually. And 
because the rational creature possesses this prerogative by 

grace, as will be shown later (Q. XII.), He is said to be thus ° 
in tlie Saints by grace. 

How He is in other things created by Him, must be con- 
sidered from human affairs as ordinarily known. A king, 
for example, is said to be in the whole kingdom by his 
power, although he is not everywhere present. Anything 
is said to be present in other things subject to its inspection ; 
as things in a house are said to be present to anyone, who 
nevertheless may not be in substance in every part of the 
house. A thing is said to be in a place by way of substance 
or essence wherever its substance may be. Some ther 

were (the Manichees) who said that spiritual and incorporea! 
things were subject to the Divine Power ; but that visible 
and corporeal things were subject to the power of a contrary 
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principle. Against these it is necessary to say that God is 
in all things by His Power. | . 

Others, though they believed that all things were poe el 
to the Divine Power, still did not allow that Divine Provi- 
dence extended to these inferior bodies, and in the person 
of these it is said, He walks about the poles of the 
heavens ¢ and dacs not consider our affairs (Job XXll. 14). 
Against these 1t is necessary to say that God is in all things 

> Tis Presence. 
. aoa said that, although all things are subject to God's 
Providence, still all things are not immediately created by 
God; but that He immediately created the first creatures, 
and these created the others. Against these 1t 1s necessary 
to say that ile is in all things by His Essence. 

Therefore, God is in all things by His Power, inasmuch as 
all things are subject to His Power ; He is by His Presence 
in all things, as all things are bare and open to His eyes ; He 
is in all things by His Essence, inasmuch as He Is the cause 
of existence to all things. 

Reply Obj. 1. God is said to be in all things by Essence, 
not indeed by the essence of the things themselves, as if 
He were of their essence ; but by His own Essence ;, because 
His Substance is to all things the cause of existence. 

Reply Obj. 2. Anything can be called present to another, 
when sabject to its sight, though the thing might be distant 
il substance, as was shown in this Article ; and therefore it 
is necessary to propound two modes of presence ; by essence, 
and by presence. 

Reply O47. 3. Knowledge and will require that the thing 
known should be in the one who knows; and the thing 
willed in the one who wills. Hence things are more truly 
in God by knowledge and will than God is in things. 
Power must be the principle of action to another ; hence 
by power the agent 3s related and applied to an external 
thing ; thus by power an agent may be said to exist in 
another. ° 

Keply Obj. 4. No other perfection, but Grace, added to 
substance, renders God present in anything as the object 
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known and loved ; therefore only Grace constitutes a singular 
mode of God’s existence in things. There is, however. another 
singular mode of God’s existence in man by union, which 
will be treated of in its own place (Part III.). 


FourtH ARTICLE. 


WHETHER TO BE EVERYWHERE BELONGS TO GOD 
ALONE ? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Artscle :-— 

Objection 1. It seems that to be everywhere does not 
belong to God alone. For the universal, according to the 
Philosopher, is everywhere, and always ; primary matter also, 
since it is in all bodies, is everywhere. But neither of these 


is God, as appears from what is said above (Q. ITI.).. There- 
fore to be everywhere does not belong to God alone. 
Obj. 2. Further, number is in things numbered. But the 


whole universe is constituted in number, as appears from 
the Book of Wisdom (ii.). Therefore there is some number 
which is in the whole universe ; and is thus everywhere. 

Obj. 3. Further, the universe is a kind of a whole perfect 
body : but the whole universe is everywhere, because these 
is no place outside of it; therefore to be everywhere does 
not belong to God alone. 

Obj. 4. Further, if any body were infinite, no place would 
exist outside of it, andsoit would be everywhere. Therefore 
to be everywhere does not appear to belong to God alone. 

Obj. 5. Further, the soul, as Augustine says, is wiole in fic 
whole body, aud whole in every one of tis paris. Therefore if 
there was only one animal in the world, its soul would be 
everywhere ; and thus to be everywhere is not the ex- 
clusive prerogative of God. . 

Obj. 6. Further, as Augustine says, The soul feels where 
wt sees, and lives where wt feels, and 1s where tt lives... But the 
soul sees as it were everywhere : for in a succession of glances 
it comprehends the entire space of the heavens in its sight. 

On the contrary, Ambrose says, on the Holy Ghost: ho 
dares to call the Holy Ghost a creature, Who in all thiigs, and 
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everywhere, and always ts? which assuredly belongs to the 
Divinily alone. 

I answer that, To be everywhere, primarily and abso- 
lutcly (primo et per se), is the prerogative of God alone. To 
be everywhere (primo) is said of that which in its whole self 
is everywhere ; for if a thing were everywhere according to 
its parts in different places, it would not be primarily every- 
where, forasmuch as what belongs to anything according 
to part docs not Lelong to it primarily ; as if a man is white 
in teeth, whiteness does not belong to the man primarily ; 
but to the tooth. A thing is everywhere absolutely (per se) 
when it does not belong to it to be everywhere accidentally, 
on surne supposition ; as a grain of millet would be every- 
where, supposing that no other body existed. It belongs 
therefore to anything to be everywhere absolutely when, on 
any supposition, it must be everywhere. This properly 
belongs to God alone. For whatever number of places are 
supposed, cven if an infinite number were supposed besides 
what already exist, it would be necessary that God should 
be in all of therm; for nothing can exist except by Him. 
Therefore to be everywhere firstly and absolutely, belongs 
to God, and is His own exclusive prerogative: because 
whatever number of places are supposed to exist, it must 
be that God is in all of them, not according to part, but as 
He is in Himseli. 

Reply Obj. 1. The universal, and primary matter are 
indeed everywhere ; but not according to the same mode 
of existence. 

Redly Ob7. 2. Number, since it is an accident, does not 
exist abso! ater in place, but accidentally ; neither is it 
whole in everything numbered, but by its parts ; and hence 
it does not follow that it is primarily and absolutely every- 
were. 

Reply Obj. 3. The whole body of the universe is every- 
where, but not primarily ; forasmuch as it is not whole in 
each place, but according to its parts ; nor again Is it every- 
where absolutely, because, supposing that other places 
existed besides itself, it would not be in them. 
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Reply Obj. 4. If an infinite body existed, it would be 
everywhere ; but according to its parts. 

Reply Obj. 5. Were there one animal only, its soul would 
be everywhere primarily indeed, but accidentally. 

Reply Obj. 6. When it is said that the soul sees anywhere, 
this can be taken in two senses: in one sense if the word 
anywhere determines the act of seeing on the part of the 
object ; so it is true that while it sees oe heavens, it secs in 
the heavens ; and in the same way it feels in the heavens 
but it does not follow that it lives or exists in the ee 
because to live and to exist do not import an act passing to 
un exterior object. In another sense it can be understood 
uccording as the adverb determines the act of the scer, as 
proceeding from the seer ; thus it is true that where the soul 
feels and sees, there it is, and there it lives according to 
this mode of speaking ; and thus it dves not follow that it 
is everywhere. 
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QUESTION IX. 


THE IMMUTABILITY OF GOD. 
(In Two Articles.) 


We next consider the Divine Immutability, and Eternity 
following on the Immutability. 

Two points arise on the Immutability of God: (1) 
Whether God is altogether Immutable? .(2) Whether to 
be Immutable belongs to God alone ? 


First ARTICLE. 
WHETHER GOD IS ALTOGETHER IMMUTABLE ? 


We proceed thus to the First Article :— 

Objection 1. It seems that God is not altogether Immut- 
able. For whatever moves itsclf is in some way mutable. 
But, as Augustine says, The Creator Spint moves Himself 
nether by tiie, nor by place. Theretore God is in some way 
mutable, 

Obj. 2. Further, it is said of Wisdom, that #2 ¢s more 
mobile then all things movable (Wisd. vii. 24). But God is 
Wisdom itself ; thererore God is movable. 

06).3. Further, to approach and to recede signify motion. 
But these are said of God in Scripture, Draw nigh to God, 
and He will draw nigh to you (James iv. 8): therefore God is 
mutable. 

On the contrary, It is said, I am the Lord, and I do not 
change (Mal. in. 6). 
| I answer that, From what precedes, it is shown that God 
is altogether immutable (Q. II.). First, because it was 
shown above (7.) that there is some first Being, whom we 

yo 
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call God ; and that this first Being must be Pure Act (sf: lus 
Purus), without any potentialhty; for the reason thet, 
potentiality is absolutely posterior to act. Everything 
which is in any way changed, Is in some way a potentiality. 
Hence it is evident that it is impossible for God to be in 
any way changeable. ‘Second, because everything which ts 
moved, remains as it was as regards some term, and passes 
away as regards some other term ; as what is moved from 
whiteness to blackness, remains the same in substance; 
thus in everything which is moved, there is some kind of 
composition to be found. It has been shown above {Q. III.} 
that in God there is no composition ; for that He is alto- 
gether simple. Hence it is manifest that God cannot be 
moved. Third, because everything which is moved acquires 
something by its motion, and attains to what it had not 
attained previously. As God is Infinite, comprehending in 
Himself all the plenitude of perfection of all Being. He 
cannot acquire anything new, nos extend Himseif to any- 
thing whereto He was not extended previously. Hence 
motion in no way belongs to Him. 5So,some of the ancients, 
constrained, as it were, by the truth, decided that the First 
Principle was immovable. 

Reply Obj. 1. Augustine there speaks in a similar way 
to Plato, who said that the first mover moves Himself: 
calling every operation a movement, according also as the 
ucts of understanding, and willing, and loving, are culled 
movements. And because God understands and loves Him- 
self, in that respect they said that God moves Himselt, not, 
however, aS motion and change belong to anvthing us a 
potentiality ; as we now speak of change and motiun. 

Reply Obj. 2. Wisdom is called mobile by way of simih- 
tude, according as it diffuses its likeness even to the remotest 
things ; for nothing can exist which does not proceed irom 
the Divine Wisdom by way of some kind of imutadon, as 
from the first effective and formal principle ; as also worns 
of art proceed from the wisdom of the artist. In the same 
way, inasmuch as the similitude of the Divine Wisdom pro- 
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ceeds gradually from the highest things, which participate 
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more fully of its likeness, to the lowest things which partici- 
pate of it in a lesser degree ; there is said to be a kind of 
precession and motion of the Divine Wisdom to things ; as 
when we sey that the sun proceeds to the earth, inasmuch 
as the ray of light touches the earth ; in which way Dio- 
nysius expounds the matter, that every procession of the 
Divine manifestation comes to us from the Father of light. 


Rep:v O87. 3. These things are said of God in the Scrip-' 


ture metaphorically. As the sun is said to enter a house, or 
to go out, according as its rays reach the house or do not 
reach it; so God is said to approach to us, or to recede 
from us, when we receive the influx of His goodness ; 
or decline trom Him. 


SECOND ARTICLE. 
WHETHER’ TO BE IMMUTABLE BELONGS TO GOD ALONE ? 


We sroceed thus to the Second Article :— 

Odjectton x. It seems that to be immutable does not belong 
to God alone. For the Philosopher says that matter ss in 
everyiliing which ts moved. But, according to some, certain 
created substances, as the angels, and souls, have not 
matter; therefore to be immutable does not belong to God 
alone. 

Ob). 2, Further, everything moved, is moved to some 
end. W hat nas aiready attained its ultimate end, is not 
moved. Bui some creatures have already attained to their 
ultimate end; as all the blessed in heaven: therefore some 
creatures are immovable. 


CR ef urther, everything which is mutable, is variable. 
But forms are invariable ; for it is said that form is essence 
consisting of ine sturple and tueariable : therefore it does ‘not 


belong to God alone to be immutable. 

Oi: tre contrary, Augustine says, God alone is tmmutable ; 
whitever things He has made, being from nothing, are 
mutable, 

L ai:swer that, God alone is altovether immutable: ; whereas, 
on tne contrary, every creature 1s In some way mutable. 
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A mutable thing can be called so in two wavs : by a puwer 
in itself; and by a power possessed by another. For ail 
creatures before they existed, were possible, not by cnv 
created power, since no creature is eternul, but by the 
Divine power alone ; inasmuch as God could produce them 
into existence. Thus, as the production of a thing into 
existence depends on the Will of God, so likewise it depends 
on His will that things should be preserved ; for He does 
not preserve them otherwise than by ever giving them 
existence ; hence if He took away His action from tl:em, 
all things would be reduced to nothing, as appears trom 
Augustine. Therefore as it was in the Creator’s power before 
they existed in themselves to produce them; so likewise 
it is in the Creator’s power when they exist in themselves 
to bring them to nothing. In this way, by the power of 
another—namely, of God—they are mutable, inasmuch as 
they are producible from nothing by Him, and are by Him 
reducible from existence to non-existence. 

If, however, a thing is called mutable by a power in itself, 
thus also in some manner every creature is mutable. Every 
creature has a twofold power, active and pzssive; and I 
call that power passive which enables anything to attain its 
perfection either in existence, or in attaining toits end. [If 
the mutability of a thing be considered according to its 
power of existence, in that way ail creatures are not 
mutable, but those in which what is potential in them is 
consistent with non-existence. Hence, in the inferior bodics 
there is mutability both as regards substantial existence, 
inasmuch as their matter can exist with privation of thcir 
substantial form, and also as regards their accidental ex: int- 
ence, supposing the subject to coexist with privetion o! 
accident ; as, for example, this subject maz con exist with 
oeaphsleniess and can therefore be changed from wuite to 
not-white. Supposing the accident to be such as ta follow on 
the essential principles of the subject, then the privation 
of such an accident cannot be made to harmonize with the 
subject. Hence the subject cannot be cha 
that kind of accident ; as, for example, snow cannot oc 
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made black. In the celestial bodies matter is not con: 
sistent with privation of form, because tae form perfects the 
whole potentiality of the matter ; therefore ran see Ps 
not mutable in substance, but only in locality, aint : 
subject is consistent with privation of this or t a 
Incorporeal substances, being subsistent forms which stan 
with respect to their own being as potentiality to act, kd 
not consistent with the privation of this act ; forasmuch as 
the being follows the form, and nothing 1s corrupted except 
it loses its form ; hence in the form itself there 1s NO power 
not to exist ; so these kinds of substances are immutable 
and invariable as regards their existence ; and this is what 
Dionysius says, that tnéellectual created substances ave pure 
from generation and from every variation, as also are incor poreal 
and tnimaterial substances. Still, there remains in them a 
twofold mutability, one as regards their potentiality to their 
end ; in that way there is in them a mutability according to 
choice of good and evil, as the Damascene says ; the other 
as regards place, imasmuch as by their finite power they 
attain to certain fresh placcs—which cannot be said of God, 
Who by His Infinity fills all places, as was shown above 
(O. VUIT.). | ; 

Thus in every creature there is a potentiality to change 
either as regards substantial existence, as in the case of 
things corruptible 5 or as regards locality only, as in the case 
or the celestial bodies ; or as regards the order to their end, 
and the application of their powers to divers objects, as is 
the case with the angels : and universally all creatures 
generally are mutable by the power of the Creator, in whose 
power 1s their existence and non-existence. Hence since 
(rod is in none of these Ways mutable, it belongs to Him alone 
to be altogether immutable. 

Reply Oi/. x. This objection proceeds from mutability as 
Tegards substance or accident ; for philosophers treated of 
such motion. 


Reply O87. 2. The good angels, besides their natural 
endowment of immutabil 


* This obsolete theory has been noticed in the Preface. 
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Q5 
bility of election by Divine power; nevertheless there 
remains in them mutability as regards place. 

Reply Obj. 3. Forms are called invariable, forasmuch as 
they cannot be subjects of variation ; but they are subject 
to variation because by them their Subject is changeable. 
Hence it is clear that they may vary inasmuch as they exist, 


for they are called beings not as subjects of being, but as 
qualifying that which exists. 
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QUESTION X. 


THE ETERNITY OF GOD. 
(In Six Articles.) 


\WeE now _ ad concerning the Eternity of God. on which 
xcs to be determined: (x) What is Eternity ? 
(2) Whether God is Exernal ? (3) Whether to be Eternal 
wloacs to God alone? (4) Whether Eternity ditfers from 
Time : (5) ‘Phe diference of Age and of Time. (6) Whether 
ti:sre is ony onc Age (Evuit}, as there is one time, and one 
Etormity: ? 


FirRsT ARTICLE. 


WHETHER TH{S IS A GCQD DEFINITION OF ETERNITY. ‘ THE 
WHOLE SIMULTANEOUS AND PERFECT POSSESSION OF 
INTERMINABLE LIFE” ? 


We pruceed thus to tite Purst Article :— 

Oijecticn 1. Ti seems that the definition of Eternity given 
by Boethius : not a good one; ‘ Eternity is the whole and 
perfect simuitancous possess:0n of interminable hfe.’ For 
the word tweriiitnaodle is a negative one. But negation only 
Baongs tO what 1s defective, and this does not belong to 
Eternity ; therefore in the definition of Eternity the word 
interminable ought not to de found. 

Co}. 2 Further, Eternity signifies a certain kind of 
duration. Duration regards existence rather than life. 
Therefore the word Jife caught not to come intu the defini- 
tion of oy but rather the word existzicez. 

Obj. 3. Further, a whole is what has parts. 
aben to Eternity, which is simple. 
properly said to be whole. 


But this is 
Therefore it 1s im- 
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O57. 4. Many days canast occur together, mor can many 
times exist all at once. butin Eternity days and tines are 
in the plural, for it is said, Hzs gotig forth ts from the besin- 
ning, from the days of Eternity (Mic. v. 2); and aiso it is 
said, According to the revelation of the mystery lidden froin 
Eternity (Rom. xvi. 25): therefore Eternity dues not exist 
altogether all at once. 

Qt. 5. Further, the whole and the perfect are the same 
Supposing, therefore, that it is whole, It is super- 
Tuously described as perfect. 

Obj. 6. Further, duration does not 
Eternity is a kind of duration ; 
possession, 

I answer thai, As we attain to the knowledge of si:apte 
things by way of compound things. so we must reach to the 
Paowledae of Eternity by means of Time, which is notuing 
hat motion numbered by Gefore and after (secu i 
postertus). Since succession occurs Mm every raetion, 
one part comes after another, the fact that. we reckon 
before and aftgr in motion, makes us apprefe: id Pine hich 
1S nothing . else -but, the meisure of before and alka in 
motion. Ina thing bereft of movement, WHI is Thvavs 
‘te samme, there is no before and after. As the idea of Time 
consists in the numbering of before and after in miotion; 30 
likewise in the apprehension of the unilurmity outside ot 
motion, consists the idea of Eternity. 

Likewise those things are said to be measured by Time 
which have a beginning and en end in Time, becuuse in 
everything which is moved there is a beginning, and there 
is an end. Whatever is wholly jiunutibls, as it car have 
ho succession, book ing, 

Thus Eternity is known from two sources -. sires Decay 
what is eternal is interminable—that ts, has no be. vin! 
end (that is, no term either wv ray) —, because Et craig 
has no syccessign, ¢3 

Reply O17. - e Sinple thin; es are wa Taine d by way of 
negation ; as ‘a point has no parts.’ Tius ts not ty ve 
taken as if the negation belonged to their essence, Sut 
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beecuse our datelect which first apprehends compound 
things, cannot attain to the knowledge of simple things 
except by removing the composite. 

Reply Oo]. 2. What is truly eternal, is not only being, buz 
also is living ; and Iife itself extends to operation ; but not 
so existence. The protraction of duration seems to belong 
to operation rather than to existence ; hence Time Is number 
of mution. 

Reply O57, 3. Etermity is called whole, not because it 
has parts, but because it is wanting in nothing. 

Reply Oby. 4. As God, altiiough incorporeal, is named in 
Scripture metapnorically by corporeal names, so Eternity 
thoregh whole all at once, is called by names implying Time 
and succession, 

Reply Obj. 5. Two things are considered as regards Time ; 
Thre itselt, which is successive ; and the now of Time, which 
Is imperfect. The expression woe simultaneous, is used ty 
remove the icea of Time, and the word perfect is used to 
exclude the sow of Time. 

Ke fly Os, 6. Whatever is possessed, is held firmly and 
quietly ; therefore to designate the immutability and perma- 
nence of Eternity, we use the term possession. 


SECOND ARTICLE. 

; WHETHER GOD IS ETEKNAL ? 
Ve proceed thus to the Second Avticle :-— : 

Objection 1. It seems that God is not Eternal. For 
novwung made can be predicated cf God. But Eternity is 
a thing made; for Docthius says that, The Now that flows 
awev meres Lhas, the New that stends still makes Eteriity : 
and Augusthie says that God ds the author of Eternity ; there- 
lore God is not Eternal. 
| O27.2. Purther, what is before Eternity, and after Eternity, 
iS hot measured by Eternity. But, as Aristotle says, God is 
ésjore Lternity and He is ajter Licrnity ; ior it is said that 
tive Lord will resgn for Eternity, and beyond (Exod. xv. 18) ; 
therefore to be Eternal does not belong to God. 
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ay tO 
a ncasured belongs not to Ged; theretere it dous not belony 
22 Him to be Eternal. 

Ob;. 4. Further, in Eternity there is no present, punt, 
nor future, since it 1s whole all at once; as was szid ia 
the preceding article. But words denoting present, p:st, 
and fucure time are applied to God in Scripture ; therefore 
words not Eternal. 

On: tie contrary, Athanasius savs in his Creed : The Futter 
ty Eternal, the Son ts Eternal, tie Holy Ghost is Eter ital. 

l answer that, Tne idea of Eternity follows immutability, 
a3 the idea of Time follows motion, as appears from uie 
oreceding article. Hence, as God is suprercely inamutatie, 
t supreniciy belongs io Him to be Eternal. Nor is ale 
Eternal only; but He is His own Eternity; whereas, 19 
other being is its own duration, as no other 1s its OW 
existence. God is His own uniform Being; and hence. as 
hie is His own Essence, so He is Tis own Eternity. 

Reply Obj. 1. The xow that stands sull, is suid to mike 
Eternity according to our apprehension. As the appre- 
tension of Time is caused in us by the fact that we appre- 
hend the flow of the now ; so the apprehension of Eternity 
is caused in us by our apprehending the now stanvuing 
still. What Augustine means when he says taai God 
is the author of Eternity, is to be understood of Eteriity 
participated. For God communicates His Eternity to 
some; and in the same way as He communicates fis 
immutability. 

Reply Obj. 2. From this appears the answer to the seuond 
objection. For God is said to be before Eternity, accor 
ing as it is shared by immaterial substances. Hence, ats, 
in the same place, it is said that tntelligence ts cigs ta 
Eternity. Of the words in Exodus, The Lord will ree 
for Eternity, and beyond, it is understood that Eterna iS 
there taken for Age, as another version Has it “This,ctt 16 
said that the Lord will reign beyond Eternity, inasmuch 
as He endures beyond any age; that is, beyond any Kind 
of given duration. For age is no other thing than the period 
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Obes. 3. Further, Eterrityv is a kind of measure. Py 
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of cach thing. Or to reign beyond Eternity can be taken 
to mean that if any other thing were conceived to exist for 
ever, as the motion of the heavens according to some philo- 
sophers ; then God would still reign beyond, inasmuch as His 
reign is whole all at once. | 

Reply Obj. 3. Eternity is nothing else but God Himself. 
Hence God is not cailed Eternal, as if He were in any way 
measured; but the idea of measurement is there taken 
according to the apprehension of our mind alone. 

Reply Obj. 4. The words of different times are applied to 
God, inasmuch as His Eternity includes all times ; not as 
if He Himself were altered through present, past, and future. 


4 
‘4 


4. ty 


| THIRD ARTICLE. 
WHETHER TO BE ETERNAL BELONGS TO GOD ALONE ? 


We srocecd thus to the Thtrd Article -— 

Objection 1. Tt seems that it does not belong to God alone 
For it is said, that éhose who tnstruct many 
snito justice, shall be as stars unto perpetual Eternitres 
(Dan. xii. 3). If God alone were Eternal, there could not be 
many Eternitics: therefore God alone is not the only 
Eternal. | 


Obj. 2. Further, it is said, Depart, ye cursed, tnto 
eternal fire (Matt. xxv. 41); therefore God is not the only 
Eternal. 


Obj. 3. Further, every necessary thing is Eternal. But 
there are many necessary things; as, for instance, all prin- 
ciples of demonstration, and all demonstrative propositions : 
therefore God is not the only Eternal. 

On the contrary, Jerome says that God ts the only one who 
has no begiuuning. Whatever has a beginning, is not Eternal: 
therefore God is the only one Eternal. 

I answer thai, Eternity truly and properly so called is 
in God alone, because Eternity tollows on immutability ; 
as appears from the first article. But God alone is 
altogether immutable, as was shown above (Q. [X.). Ac- 
cordingly, however, as some receive immutability from 
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Him, in that way some share in His Eternity. Thus sure 
receive immutability from God in the way of never ceasing 
stands for ever (Eccl. i. 4). Some things are also called 
eternal in Scripture because of the length of their dura- 
tion, although they are in nature corruptible; as in the 
Psalm, mountains are called eternal, and it is also said of 
he frusts of the eternal hills (Deut. xxxiii. 15). Some, again. 


.share more fully than others in the nature of Eternity, 


inasmuch as they possess unchangeableness either in being, 
or further still in operation; like the Angels, and the 
Blessed, who enjoy the Word, because as regaids that 
vtston of the Word, no flowing thoughts extst in the Saints, 
as Augustine says. Hence those who see God are 
said to have eternal life; according to that text, Tats 
ts Eternal life, to know Thee alone the true God, cte. 
(John xvii. 3). ‘ 

Reply Obj. x. There are said to be many Eternittes. 
accordingly as many share in Eternity, by the contemplation 
of God. 

Reply 0b7. 2. The fire of hell is called eternal only because 
itneverends. Still, there is change in the pains of the lost, 
according to the words, To extreme heat they wil piss froin 
snowy waters (Job xxiv. 19). Hence in hei! true Eternity 
docs not exist, but rather time ; according to the text of the 
Psalm, Thetr ttme will be for ever (Ps. Ixxx. 16). 

Reply Obj. 3. Necessary means a certain mode of truti:. 
And truth, according to the Philosopher, is in the mind. 
Therefore in that sense the true and necessary are eterni!, 
because they are in the Eternal Mind, which is the Divine 


Intellect alone; hence it does not follow that anything © | 


outside of God is eternal. : 
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FOURTH :ARTICLE. 
WHETHER ETERNITY DIFFERS FROM TIME ? 


We proceed thus to the Fourth Article :— _ 

Objection x. It seems that Eternity does not differ from 
Time. Fortwo measures of duration cannot exist together, 
unless one is part of the other. Two days or two hours 
cannot be together ; neverthciess, we may say that a day 
and an hour are together, considering hour as part of a 
day. But Eternity and Time occur together, each of 
which imports a certain measure of duration. Since Eter- 
nity is not a part of Time, forasmuch as Eternity excceds 
Time, and includes it; it seenis that Time is a part of 
I:ternity ; and is not a different thing from Eternity. 

Obj. 2. Further, accerding to the Philosopher, the now 
of Time remains the same in the whole of Timc. The nature 
of Fiernity scems to be that it is the same indivisible thing 
in the whole space of Time. Therefore Eternity is the now 
of Time. But the wow of Time is not substantially different 
irom Time. Therefore Eternity is not substantially different 
from Time. 

Ob;, 3. Turther, as the measure of the first movement is 
(ie measure of every movement, it thus appears that the 
measure of tie first being is that of every being. But 
fetcrmity is the ineasure of the first Being—that is, of the 
Divine Being. Therefore Eternity is the measure of everv 
heing.; But the being of things corruptible is measured by 
Tune. | Time therefore is either Eternity ; or is a part of 
Iternity. 

On tie contrary, Eternity is whole all at once (tota 
Simul), Time, however, has a before and after: therefore 
Tune and Eternity are not the same thing. 

L answer that, It is manifest that Time and Eternity are 
not tle same. Some have founded this difference on the 
fact that Eternity lias no beginning and end; whereas Time 
snc acim This, however, makes a merely 

absolute difference ; because, granted 
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chat Time alwavs was and always will be, according to the 
idea of those who think the motion of the hcavens goes on 
for ever, there would yet remain a ditference between 
Eternity and Time, as Boethius says; arising from the fact 
that Eternity exists whole all at once; which cannot be 
applied to Time: for Eternity is the measure of a permanent 
being ; while Time is the measure of motion. Supposing, how- 
ever, that the aforesaid difference be considered on ti:e part 
of the things measured, and not as regards the measures, 
then there is some reason for it, inasmuch as that alone is 
measured by Time which has beginning and end in Time. 
Hence, if the motionof the heavens lasted always, Time wonld 
not be its measure as regards the whole of its duration. 
since the infinite is not measurable; but it would be the 
measure of that part of its revolution which has beginning 
and end in Time. | 

Another reason for the same can be taken from these 
measures in themselves; if we consider the end and the 
beginning as potentialities ; because, granted also that Time 
always goes on, still it is possible to note in Time botii the 
beginning and the end, by considering its parts, as we spcak 
of the beginning and end of a day, or of a year; which can- 
not be applied to Eternity. Still these drfferences follow 
upon the essential and primary difference, that Eternity is 
Whole all at once; but that Tiine is not so. 

Rely Ob7. 1. Such a reason would be a valid one if Time 
and Eternity were the same kind of measure; but this is 
seen not to be the case when we consider those things of 
which the respective measures are Time and Eternity. 

Reply O67. 2. The now of Time is the same as rezards its 
subject in the whole course of Time, but it differs in aspect ; 
for inasmuch as Time corresponds to motion, its now corre- 
sponds to what is movable; and the thing movabie kas 
the same one subject in all Time, but differs in aspect as bein 
here and there ; and such alternation 1s motion. Likewise the 
flow of the #ow as naturally alternating, is Time. Eternity 
remains the same according to both subject and aspect ; and 
hence Eternity is not the same as the ow of Time. 
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Repiv Obj. 3. As Eternity is the proper measure of 
permanent Beg. so Time is the proper measure of motion ; 
and hence, according as any being recedes from perma- 
nence of being, and is subject to change, it recedes from 
Eternity, and is subject to Time. The existence of things 
corruptibie, because it is changeable, is not measured by 
Eternity, but by Time; for Time measures not only things 
actually changed, but also things changeable ; hence it not 
only measurcs motion, but it also measures repose, which 
belongs to whatever is naturally movable, but is not 
actuaily in motion. 


Firetu ARTICLE. 
THE DIFFERENCE OF AGE (ZVUM*) AND TIME. 


We procecd thus to the Fifth Aritcle :— . 

Obj.1. Tt scems that Age (ui) is the same as Time. 
For Augustine says, that God moves the spirtiual creature 
tricneh time. But Age (-Evuim) is said to be the measure of 
spiritual substances : therefore Time is the same as Age. 

Goby. 2. Further, Time has before and after ; but Eternity 
is all at once, as was shown above in the first article. But 
Age is not Eternity; for it is said (Eccius. i. 1), that Wisdom 
eternal ts before age : therefore it is not all at once, but has 
before and after ; and thus it is the same as Time. 

Ob}, 3. Further, if there is no before and after in Age, it 
follows that in cviternal things there is no difference be- 
tween boing or to have been, or to be in the future. Since 
it is Urpossible for wzvitcrnal things not to have been. it 
iollows ihat it is impossible for them not to be in the future : 
which 18 Talse, since God can reduce them to nothing. 
| Ob). 4. Further, since the duration of avitemal things is 
infinite as regards the past; so, if “Age is all at once, it 
follows | that some creature js actually infinite; which is 
Imporstole, Therefore Age does not difter from time. 

On the coulrary, Boethius says, Who conimandest Time to 
be separate from Age. 
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= Theze are three duraiions, Time, Age, and Eternity. The first 

eee ce material and corporal beings; the last, to God alone 
“Wii, Ree iransiated 4 ve, belongs to sncorporeal creatures. 
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I answer ihat. Age (.ivint) differs from time, and fior 
ILternity, as the mean between them both. This difference 
is explained by some to consist in the absence of bezinning 
and end_as regards Eternity and in the absence of end, but 
not of beginning, as rezards Age: and that Tithe hag both 
béginning and end.“ This-tditference;-however, is but an 
~aceidentalone, as was shown above, in the preceding article ; 
because even if eviternal things had always been, and 
would always be, as some think. and even if they right 
sometimes fail to be, which is possible to God to allow ; even 
alter all this, Age would still be distinguished from Eternity, 
and from Time. 

Others assign the difference between these three to consist 
in the fact that Eternity has no before and after: but that 
Time has both, together with innovation and veteration : 
and that Age has before and aiter without innovation and 
veteration. This theory, however, involves a contradiciion ; 
which manifestly appears if innovation and veteration be 
referred to the measure itself. Since before and after (frit 
ct posterius) of duration cannot exist together, 1f Ays tas 
before and after, it must follow that with the receding of 
tle first part of Age, the after part ot Age must freshly 
appear ; and thus innovation would occur in Age liseif, as 
it docs in Time. If they be referred to things meieured, 
even then an incongruity would foliow. Fora tiing which 
exists in Time grows old with Time, because it has a chance- 
able existence, and from the changeableness cr a thins 
measured, there follows before and after in the mesure. 
Therefore the fact of an eviternal thing itself betug not 
inveterable, nor removable, comes from its changclecsncss. 
Thercfore its measure does not contain before and after (frins 
et posterius). Thus we say that since Htermliv is tee 
measure of a permanent being. accerdingiy as unyieny 
recedes from permanence of being. in that degree dh receais 
from Eternity. Some recede from permanence of being. 89 
that their being is subject to change, or consists in change ; 
which things are measured by Time, as are all raovements, 
and also the being of all things corruptible. Others re-ece 
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less from pcrinenence of being, forasmuch as their being 
does not consist either in change, nor is it the subject of 
change ; nevertheless they have change adjoined to them 
cither actually, or possibly; as appears in the heavenly 
bodies, the substantial being of which is unchangeable; 
stul they have unchangeable being together with change- 
apleness of place. The same applies to the angels, who have 
an unchangeable being as regards their nature, with change- 
ableness as regards choice ; and also they have changeable- 
ness of intelligence. and of afiections, and of places, in their 
own degree ; tierefore these are measured by Age, which is 
aoimecan between Eternitv and Time. The existence that 
is measured by Eternity is not changeable, nor is it joined 
to change. In this way Time has before and after; Age 
has no intrinsic before and after, which can, however, be 
jomed to it; while Eternity has neither before nor after, 
nor is it compatible with such at all. 

Reply Obj. 1. Spiritual creatures as regards successive 
atections and intelligences, are measured by Time. Hence 
also Augustine says, that to be moved by Time, is to be 
moved by aticctions. As regards their nature they are 
measuted by Age; whereas as regards the vision of Glory. 
they have a share of Eternity. 

Keply Ob). 2. Age exists altogether all at once ; but 
nevertheless if is not Eternity ; because before and after 
are compatible with it. 

Refly 057.3. Inthe existence itself of an angel considered 
absolutely, chere is no difference of past and future, but only 
as regards accidental changes. To Say that an Angel was, 
or is, or will be, is to be taken in a different sense according 
to tie acceptation of our Intellect, which apprehends the 
auZelic cxistence by comparison with different parts of Time. 
Wren We say that an angel is, or was, we Suppose something 
Wwaicn, being supposed, its opposite is not subject to the 
Divine Power. When we Say it will be, it does not as yet 
suppose anything. Hence, since the existence and non- 
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sidered absolutely, Ged can make the existence of an angel 
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THE ETERNITY OF GOD 


not future ; but still He cannot effect that jt exists not, if i 


is; or that it should not have-becn. if it was. 


Reply Obj. 4. The duration of Age is infinite, forasmuch | 

AS it is not finished by Time. In this sense for a creature’. 
'to be infinite, inasmuch as it is not ended by any other | 
Creature, may be said without incongruity. 


SIXTH ARTICLE. 
WHETHER THERE IS ONLY ONE AGE (.EVUM) ? 


We proceed thus to the Sixth Article :— 

Odjectton 1. It seems that there is not only one Age; for 
it is said in the apocryphal booxs of Esdras: 4f ajesly and 
power of ages ave with Thee, O Lord. 

Ob). 2. Further, different genera have different measures. 
But some eviternal things belong to the corporeal ecnus, 
the heavenly bodies ; and others are spiritual substanecs. 
the angels ; therefore there is not only one Age. 


cis 


as 


‘a a 
QO] 4, 3: Further, ‘girtce Age is a term of duration, where ’ 


{here is onel age, thére is alsQ@ one duration. Put not all 


° are ve . oy . j ; 
eviternal things have aes nah for some begin to exist: > 


after others? as appdars it the dase especialiy of human 
souls ; therefore theze isnot only one Age. 


0b}. 4. Further, things not dependent on each other, do» 


not seem to have one measure of duration ; for there appears 
to be one Time for all temporal things; because the first 
motion, measured by Time, is in some way the cause of «ll 
inovement. But eviternal things do not devend on eaci: 
other, for one Angel is not the cause of anotuer Ang:l; 
therefore there is not only one Age. : 

On the contrary, Age is a more simple thing than Time. and 
is nearer to Eternity. But Time is one only. There‘oce 
much more is Age one only. 

I answer that, A twotold opinion exists on tiils siibject. 
Some say there is only one Age ; others that there are many 
Ages. Which of these is true, may be considered from tise 
cause why Time is one ; for wecan rise from corporei! things 
to the knowledge of spiritual things. 
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Some say that there is only one Time for temporal things, 
forasmuch as one number exists for all things numbered ; as 
Time is a number, according to the Philosopher. This, how- 
ever, is nota sufficient reason ; because Time is not a number 
abstracted from the thing numbered, but existing in the 
thing numbered ; otherwise it would not be continuous ; for 
ten ells of cloth are continuous not by reason of the number, 
but by reason of the thing numbered. Number as it exists 
in the thing numbered is not the same for all ; but is different 
for different things. Hence, others assign the unity, of 
Eternity as a cause why Time is one, as the principle 
of all duration. Thus all durations are one in that view, 
in the light of their principle, but are many in the light of 
the diversity of things receiving duration from the influx 
of the first principle. Others assign primary matter as the 
cause why Time is one; as it is the first subject of motion. 
the measure of which is Time. Neither of these reasons. 
however, is sufficient ; forasmuch as things which are one 
in principle, or in subject, especially if distant, are not one 
absolutely, but accidentally. The true reason why Time 
is ong, is to be found in the oneness of the first motion, by 
which, since it is most simple, all other movements are 
measured. Therefore Time is referred to that motion, not 
only as a measure is to the thing measured, but also as 
accident is to subject; and thus receives unity from it. 
To other movements it is compared only as the measure is 
to the thing measured. Hence it is not multiplied by their 
multitude, because by one separate measure many things 
can be measured. 

This being established, we must observe that a twofold 
Opinion existed concerning spiritual substances. Some 
Suid that all proceeded from Gud in an order of some kind 
of cuuality ; as Origen said; or at least many of them, as 
some others thought. Others said that all spiritual sub- 
stances procecded trom God in a certain degree and order: 

and Dionysius seems to have thought so, when he said that 
among spiritual substances there are the first, the middle, 
ana the last ; even in one order of Angels. According to the 
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st opinion, it must be said that there are many Ages. as 
cre are many eviternal things of first degree. According 
to the second opinion, it would be necessary to say tia 


a 
ee 
a}. 
ae 


t 
there is one Age only; because since each thing is measured 
by the most simple element of its genus, it must be that the 
existence of all zviternal things should be measured by the 
existence of the first eviternal thing, which is all the more 
sunple the nearer it is to the first. Because the second 
ypinion is the truer, as will be shown later (0. XLVIL.); we 
concede at present that there is one Age only. 

Reply Ob]. 1. Age is sometimes taken for period (seceulm), 
that 1s, a space of a thing’s duration ; and thus we say many 
aves When we mean periods. 7 

Reply Obj. 2. Although the heavenly bodies and spiritual 
things differ in the genus of their nature, still they azree in 
having a changeless existence, and are thus measured by aie: 

Reply O67. 3. All temporal things did nut begin tagecher ; 
nevertheless there is one Time for all of them, by reason of 
the first measured by Time; and thus ail eviternil thizgs 
‘save one Age by reason of the first, though all did not beyia 
cogether. — 

Reply Obj. 4. For things to be measured by one, it is not 
necessary that the one should be the cause of all; but that it 
be more simple than the rest. ° 
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QUESTION XI. 


THE UNITY OF GOD. 
(ln Four Articles.) 


AFTER the foregoing, we consider the Divine Unity ; con- 
cerning which four points of inquiry arise: (rz) Whether 
one adds anything to being? (2) Whether one and many 
are ooposed to each other? (3) Whether God is one? 
(4) Whether He is in the highest degree one ? 


First ARTICLE. 
WHETHEK ONE ADDS ANYTHING TO BEING ? 


We procecd this to the First Article :— 

Objecitton x. It seems that one adds something to bemng. 
For everything is in a determinate genus, by addition to 
being, which includes all genera. But one is ina determinate 
genus, for it is tne principle of number, which is a species of 
quantity ; therefore one adds something to being. 

Obj. 2. Further, what divides a thing common to all, is 
an addition to it. But being is divided by one and by 
many ; therefore one is an addition to being. 

Ol}. 3. Further, if one is not an addition to being, one 
and being must have the same meaning. But it would be 
nugatory to cali being by the name of being: therefore it 
would be equally so to call being one; but this is false: 
therefore one is an addition to being. | 

On the contrary, Dionysius says, Nothing which extsts is 
not in some way one, which would be false if one were an 


addition to being, im the sense of limiting it; therefore one. 


Is not an addition to being. 
Ito 
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I answer that, One does not add anything to being ; but it 
itis only a negation of division: for one means undivided 
being. This is the very reason why one is the same as being. 
Every being is either simple, or compound. What is simple. 
is undivided, both actually and potentially. What is com- 
pound, has not got being, whilst its parts are divided; but 
after they make up and compose it. Hence it is manifest 
that the being of anything consists in undivision ; and 
hence it is that everything keeps unity as it keeps being. 

Reply Obj. 1. Some, thinking that the one convertible 
with being is the same as the one which is the principle of 
number, were divided into contrary opinions. Pythagoras 
and Plato, seeing that the one convertible with being did 
not add anything to being, but signified the substance of 
being as undivided, thought that the same appiied to the 
one which is the beginning of number. Because number is 
composed of unities, they thought that numbers were the 
substances of all things. Avicenna, however, on the con- 
trary, considering that the one which is the principle of 
number, added something to the substance of being (other- 
wise number made of unities would not be a species of 
quantity), thought that the one convertible with being added 
something above the substance of beings; as white to man. 
This, however, is manifestly false, inasmuch as each thing 
is one by its substance. If a thing were one by anything 
else but by its substance, since this again would be onc, 
supposing it were again one by another thing, we should be 
driven on thus to infinity. Hence we must adhere to the 
first opinion ; therefore we must say that the one which is 
convertible with being, does not add anything above being ; 
but that the one which is the principle of number, does add 
something to being, belonging to the genus of quantity. 

Reply Obj. 2. There is nothing to prevent a thing which 
in one way is divided, to being another way undivided ; as 
what is divided in number, may be undivided in species : 
thus it may be that a thing is in one way one, and in another 
way many. Still, if it is absolutely undivided. either because 
it is so according to what belongs to its essence, though it 
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may be divided as regards what is outside its essence, as 
what is one in subject may have many accidents ; or because 
it is undivided actually, and divided potentially ; as what is 
one in the whole, and is many in parts; in such a case a 
thing will be one absolutely, and many accidentally 
(secuisdum quid). On the other hand, if it be undivided 
accidentally, and divided absolutely, as if it were divided 
in essence and undivided in the idea or in its principle or 
cause, it will be many absolutely, and one accidentally; as 
what are many in number, and one in species, or one in 
principle. In that way, being is divided by one, and by 
inany ; as it were by one absolutely, and by many accident- 
ally. Multitude itself would not be contained under being, 
unless it were in some way contained under one. For 
Dionvsius says that there is no kind of multitude that is not 
in away one. What are many in their parts, are one in their 
whuie ; and what are many in accidents, are one in subject ; 
and what are many in number,are one in species ; and what 
are many in species, are one in genus; and what are many 
in processes, are One in principle. 

R:p-y Obj. 3. It docs not follow that any nugation exists 


if we say that being is one; forasmuch as one adds an idea: 


to being. 
SECOND ARTICLE. 


VHETHER ONE AND MANY ARE OPPOSED TO EACH 
OTHER ? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article :— 

Obdjectton 1. It seems that one and many are not mutually 
opposed. For no opposite thing is predicated of its oppo- 
site. but every multitude is in a certain way one, as 
appears from the preccding article; therefore one is not 
opposed to multitude. 

Vb}.2. Further, no opposite thing is made by its opposite. 
But one makes multitude; therefore it is not opposed to 
multitude. 

Obj. 3. Further, one is opposed to one. But the idea of 
few is opposed to many : therefore one is not opposed to it. 
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Obj. 4. Further, if one is opposed to multitude, it is 
opposed as the undivided is to the divided; and is thus 
opposed to it as privation is to habit. But this appears to 
be incongruous ; because it would follow that one comes 
after multitude, and is defined by it ; whereas, on the con- 
trary, multitude is defined by one. Hence there would 
be a vicious circle in the definition ; which is wrong ; there- 
fore one and many are not opposed. 

On the contrary, Things which are opposed in idea, are 
themselves opposed to each other. But the idea of one 
consists in indivisibility ; and the idea of multitude contains 
division ; therefore one and many are opposed to each 
other. 

I answer that, One is opposed to many, but in various 
ways. For the one which is the principle of number, is 
opposed to multitude which 1s number, as the measure 1s to 
the thing measured. For one implies the ide« of a primary 
measure ; and number is multitude measured by one. But 
the one which is convertible with being is opposed to niulti- 
tude by way of privation ; as the undivided is to the thing 
divided. 

Reply Obj. 1. No privation entirely takes away the exist- 
ence of a thing, inasmuch as privation means itegaliox 171 che 
subject, according to the Philosopher. Nevertheless every 
privation takes away some existence ; and so in a being by 
reason of its universality, the privation f existence 1s in the 
being ; which is not the case in privations of special forms, as 
of sight, or of whiteness, and the like. What applics to 
beings applies also to one and to good, which are convertible 
with being. The privation of good is founded in some 
good ; likewise the removal of unity is founded in some cne 
thing. Hence it happens that multitude Is some one thing ; 
and evil is some good thing, and not being is some kind of 
being. Nevertheless, opposite is not predicated of opposite ; 
forasmuch as one is absolute, and the other is accicenial; 
for what is relative being (as a potentiality) is absolutely, 
i.g., actually, not being; or what is absolute being in tne 


genus of substance, is not being relatively as regards some 
I. & 
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accidental being. In the same way, what is relatively 
good 1s absolutely bad, or vice versa; likewise, what is 
absolutely one is relatively many, and vtce versa. 

Reply Obj. 2. The whole is twofold. In one sense it is 
homogeneous, composed of like parts ; in another sense it is 
heterogeneous, composed of dissimilar parts. In every 
homogeneous whole, the whole is made up of parts having 
the form of the whole ; as, for instance, every part of water 
is Water ; such is the constitution of a continuous thing made 
up of its parts. In every heterogeneous whole, however, 
every part is wanting in the form belonging to the whole; 
as, for instance, no part of a house is a house, nor is any 
part of man aman. Multitude is such a kind of whole. 
Inasmuch as its part has not the form of the whole 
multitude, the latter is composed of unities, as a house 
is composed from what are not houses; not, indced, as 
if unities constitute multitude so far as it is undivided, 
as unities are opposed to multitude; but so far as they 
nave being, as also the parts of a house make up the 
house by the fact that they are beings, not by the fact that 
they are not the house. 

Reply Obj. 3. Many is taken in two ways: absolutely, 
and in that sense it is opposed to one; in another way as 
importing some kind of excess, in which sense it is Opposed 
to few ; hence in the first sense two are many ; but not in 
the second sense. 

Reply Obj. 4. Oie is opposed to many privatively, 
inasmuch as the idea of raanv involves division. Hence 
division must be prior to unity, not absolutely in itself, 
but according to our way of apprehension. We appre- 
hend simple things by compound things; and hence 
we define a point to be, what has no part, or the beginning 
of @ line. Multitude also, according to reason, follows on 
ene; because we do not understand divided things to 
convey the idea of multitude except by the fact that we 
attrioute unity to every part. Hence one is placed in the 
definition of multitude ; but multitude is not placed in the 
definition of one. Division comes to be understood from 
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the very negation of being : so what first comes to the mind 
is being ; second, that this being is not that being, and this 
we apprehend division as a consequence ; third, comes the 
notion of one ; fourth, the notion of multitude. 


THIRD ARTICLE. 
WHETHER GOD IS ONE ? 


We proceed thus to the Third Article :-—~ 

Objection 1. It seems that God is not one. For it 
is said, For there be many gods and many lords (1 Car. 
Whi. 5). 

Od7. 2. Further, one, as the principle of number, cannot 
be predicated of God, since quantity is not predicated of 
God ; likewise, neither can the one which is convertible wit: 
being be predicated of God, because it imports Privation, 
and every privation is an imperfection, which cannot apply 
to God : therefore God is not one. 

On the contrary, It is said, Hear, O Israel, the Lord or God 
1s one God (Deut. vi. 4). 

I answer that, God is one can be shown from three sourc::s. 
First from His Simplicity. For it is manifest that the 
reason why anything is this particular thing cannot be 
communicated to many. What makes Socrates a mun, 
can be communicated to many ; whereas, whet makes him 
this particular man, is only communicable to one. There- 
fore, if Socrates were a man by what makes him to Le this 
particular man, as there cannot be many Socrates, so there 
could not in that way be many men. This belongs to God 
alone ; for God Himself is His own Nature, as was shown 
above (Q. IIf.). Therefore, in the very same wav God is 
God, and He is this God. Impossible it is therefore that 
many Gods siould exist. 

Second, this 1s proved from the Inhnity of Fis Perfection. 
It was shown above (Q. IV.) that God comprehends in Him- 
self the whole perfection of being. If then many gids 
existed, they would necessarily ditter from each other. Some- 
thing would belong to one, but not to another. If this 
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were a privation, one of them would not be absolutely 
perfect ; if a perfection, one of them would be without it. 
So it is impossible for many gods to exist. Hence also 
the ancient philosuphers, constrained as it were by truth, 
when they asserted an infinite principle, asserted likewise 


‘that there was only one such principle. 


Third, this is shown from the unity of the world. All 
things that exist are seen to be ordered to each other; 
and some serve others. What are diverse have not the 
same order, unless they are ordered thereto by one. Many 
are reduced into order by one better than by many: 
because what is one of itself is the cause of one, and many 
are only accidentally the cause of one, inasmuch as they may 
be in sume way one. Since what is first is most periect, 
and absolutely so of itself, and not accidentally; it must 
be that the first which reduces all into one order should be 
only one. And this one is Gad. 

Reply Obj. 1. Gods are called many by the error of some 
who worshipped many deities, thinking as they did that the 
planets and other sturs were gods, and also the separate parts 
of the world. Hence the Apostle subjoins, Our God ts 
one, etc. | 

Repin Obj. 2. The one which is the principle of number 
is not predicated of God, but only of material things. One 
as the principle of number belongs to the genus of mathe- 
matics, which are material in being, and abstracted from 
matter only in idea. The one which is convertible with 
being is a metaphysical entity, and does not depend on 
matter, in its being. Although in God there is no privation, 
still, according to the mode of our apprehension, He is only 
known to us by way of privation and remoticn. Thus there 
Is no reason why a certain kind of privation should not be 
predicated of God; for instance, that He is incorporeal, and 


infinite ; likewise in the same way it is said of God that He is 
one. 
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FourRTH ARTICLE. 
WHETHER GOD IS SUPREMELY ONE ? 


We proceed thus to the Fourth Article :-— 

Objection 1. It seems that God is not supremely one. 
For one is so called from the privation of division. But 
privation cannot be greater or less: therefore, God is not 
more one than other things which are called one. 

Obj. 2. Further, nothing seems to be more indivisible 
than what is actually and potentially indivisible; such as 
a point, and unity. But a thing is said to be more one 
according as it is indivisible ; therefore God is not more one 
than unity is one, and a point is one. 

Obj. 3. Further, what is essentially good is supremely 
good. Therefore, what is of itself essentially one, is supremely 
one. But every being is essentially one, as the Philosopher 
says ; therefore every being is supremely one ; and therefore 
God is not one more than any other being is one. 

On the contrary, Bernard says: Aimong all thtings called 
one, the Unity of the Divine Trinity holds the first place. 

I answer that, Since ove is an undivided being, if anything 
is supremely one it must be supremely being, and supremely 
undivided. Both of these belong to God. He is supremely 
being, masmuch as His being is not determined by any 
nature to which it 1s adjoined ; He is Leing itself, Subsis- 
tent, absolutely undetermined. He is suprernely undivided 
inasmuch as He is divided neither actually, nor potenticliy, 
by any mode of division ; since He is as regards every mode 
simple, as was shown above (Q. III.). Hence it is manifest 
that God is one in the supreme degree. 

Reply Obj. x. Although privation considered in itself has 
neither more nor less, still according as its opposite ts 
subject to more and less, privation also can be con- 
sidered itself in the light of more and less. Theretore, 
according as a thing is more divided, or is divisible, eithes 
less, or not at all; in that degree it is called niore, or less, 
or supremely, one. 
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Reply Obj. 2. A point, and unity, the principle of oe 
are Not suprerivly being, inasmuch as they have being sd 
in some subject. Hence neither of them can be supreme’y 
onc. For as a subject cannot be supremely one, because 
of the difference within it of accident and subject, so neither 

cident. 
ie a Obj. 3. Although every being is one by its eee 
still every such substance is not equally the cause of uni A 
for the substance of some things is compound, and o 


others simple. 
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QUESTION XII. 


HOW GOD IS KNOWN BY US. 
(In Thirteen Articles.) 


As in the preceding part we have considered God as He 
is in Himself, we now go on to consider in what manner 
He is in the knowledge of creatures; concerning which 
there are thirteen points for treatment. (1) Whether any 
created intellect can see the Essence of God ? (2) Whether 
the Essence of God is seen by the intellect through 
uny created image (or idea)? (3) Whether the Essence 
of God can be seen by the corporeal eye? (4) Whether 
any created intellectual substance is sufficient by its own 
nature to see the Essence of God? (5) Whether the 
created intellect needs any created light in order to see the 
Divine Essence ? (6) Whether of those who see God, ors 
sees Him more perfectly than another? (7) Whether any 
created intellect can comprehend the Essence of God ?- 
(8) Whether the created imtellect secing the Essence of 
God, knows all things in It? (9) Whether what is there 
known is known by aiy similitudes 2? (10) Whether the 
created intellect knows all at once what it sees in God ? 
(t1) Whether in the state of this life any man can see the 
Essence of God? (12) Whether by natural reason we cun 
know God in this life? (13) Whether there is in this lie 
any knowledge of God through grace above the knowledze, 
of natural reason ? 


FIRST ARTICLE. 
WHETHER ANY CREATED INTELLECT CAN SEE THE ESSENCE 
OF GOD? 
We proeced thus to the First Article :— 
Objection 1. It seems that no created intellect can see the 
Essence of God. For Chrysostom on the text, No one has 
lig 
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seen God at any lume, says, Not prophets only, but neither 
Angels nor Archangels have seen God. For how cana creature 
see what ts tcreatible? Dionysius also says, speaking of 
God: Neither ts there sense, nor tmage, nor opinion, nor 
veason, nor kiuowledge of H1in. 

Ob;. 2. Further, everything infinite, as such, is unknown. 
But God is Infinite, as was shown above (Q. VII.), therefore 
in Himself He 1s unknown. 

Ob). 3. Further, the created intellect knows only existing 
things. For what falls first under the apprehension of the 
intellect is being. But God is not something existing ; but 
rather above existence, as Dionysius says: therefore God 
is not intelligible ; but above all intellect. 

Ob;. 4. Further, there must be some proportion between 
the knower and the known, since the known is the perfection 
of the knower. But no proportion exists between the 
created intellect and God ; for there is an infinite distance 
between them; therefore the created intellect cannot see 
the Essence of Ged. 

On the conirary, It is said, We shall see Him as He ts 

(x John in. 3). 

I answer tiat, Since everything i is knowable according as 
it is actual, God, Who is Pure Act (Actus Puriuts) without 

any por enthuity, i$ in Himself supremely knowable. What 
Is supremely knowable in itself, may be not knowable to 
ayy particuar intellect, om account of the excess of the in- 
tetligible ODjcLt abeve the intellect ; as, for example, the 
sun, Which is supremely vis.ble, cannot be seen by the bat 
by reason of the execcss of hgh:t in it. 

Therefore the opinion of some who consider this, inclines 
thet to the hica that no created intellect can see the 
Essence Gf God. Tiss opinion, however, is not tenable. 
Por as the uicunate beatitude of man consists in the use of 
his highest function, which is that of the intellect ; if we 
suppose that the created invellect could never see God, it 
Would oitter never attain to beatitude, or its beatitude would 
cohsist it sobicth.ng else beside God; which is opposed to 
Faith. For the ultimate perfection of the rational creature 
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s to be found in its principle of existence ; for @ thing '> 
perfect so far as it atiains to its principle. The same 
vpinion is also against Reason. For there resides in every 
man a natural desire to know the cause of any ciect 
which he sees ; and thence arises wonder in men. If the 
intellect of the rational creature could not reach so far as 
to the first cause of things, the natural desire would remuin 
void. 

Hence it must be absolutely granted that the Blessed 
see the Essence of God. 

Reply O67. x. Both of these authorities speak of the 
vision of comprehension. Hence Dionysius premises imme- 
diately before the words cited, He ts witversally to ail 
sncomprehenstble, etc. And Chrysostom, likewise just after 
the words quoted, says : He says thts of the most certatn vista: 
of the Father, which ts such a perfect constderatton and coin- 
prehension as the Father has of the Son. 

Reply 0b). 2. The infinity of matter not made perfect by 
form, is unknown in itself, because all knowledve cumcys bv 
the form ; whereas the intinity of the form not hmited by 
matter, is in itself supremely known. God is Intinite in this 
way, and not in the first way: as appears from what is 
said above (Q. VII.). 

Reply Ob]. 3. God ts not said to be not existing as if He 
did not exist at all, but because He exists above alt that 
exists ; inasmuch as He is His own Existence. Hence it 
does not jollow that He cannot be known at all, but that 
He exceeds every kind of knowledge ; which mcans that He 
is not comprehended. 

Reply Obj. 4. Proportion is twofold. In one sense it 
means a certain habitude or relation of one quantity to 
another, according as double, treble, and equal are species 
of proportion. In another sense every habitude of one thir 5 
to another is called proportion. In that sense there can be 
a proportion of the creature to God, inasmuch as it is relited 
to Him as the effect to its Cause, and as ecu ty rts 
Act ; in this way the created intellect can be proportioned 
to know God. 
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SECOND ARTICLE. 


WHETHER THE ESSENCE OF GOD IS SEEN BY THE CREATED 
INTELLECT THROUGH ANY IMAGE ? 


We proceed thus to the Second Article :-— 

Objectton 1. It seems that the Essence of God is seen 
through some image by the created intellect. For it is 
said: We know that when He shall appear, we shall be like 
fo Him, and we shall see Him as Hets (x John ill. 2). 

Obj. 2. Further, Augustine says: When we know God, 
some likeness of God ts miade tit its. 

Obj, 3. Farther, the actual intellect is the actual in- 
tclligible ; as actual sense is the actual sensible. But this 
comes about inasrauch as sense is informed with the hkeness 
Gf the sensivle object, and the intellect with the hkeness of 
the thing understood. Therefore, if God is actually seen 
by the creaied intellect, it must be that He is seen by some 
sinilitude. 

On the contrary, Augustine says, that when the Apostle 
says, " We sce through a glass and in an enigma,’ by the lerms 
‘glass’ and ‘entguia’ certain stiiliindes are signified by 
ham, whieh ere accomnedated to the Vision of God. But to 
see the Esseuce of God is not an enigmatic nor speculative 
Vision, but is, on the contrary, of an opposite kind. There- 
fore the Divine essence is not seen through a similitude. 

I answer that, Two things are required both for sensible 
and fur intellectual vision : power of sight, and union of 
the thing suum with the sight. Vision is made actual only 
When the tittags seen is In a certain way in the seer. In 
is feb seater ask ov tgc reget 
sthuilitude of a eee in thie . ] ite de ole 
ey one nee Penne y : iereby the Vision is 

i stance of the stone is not there. 
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e principle of the visual power and the thing seen were 


one and tle same thing, it would necessarily follow that the 


seer would receive both the visual] power and the form 
whereby it sees, from that one same thing 
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It is manifest that God is both the author of the intellectual 
power, and can be seen by the intellect. Since the intel- 
lective power of the creature is not the Essence of God, 
it follows that it is some kind of participated likeness of 
Him who is the First Intellect. Hence also the intellectual 
power of the creature is called a certain intelligible light. 
as it were, derived from the First Light, whether this be 
understood of the natural power, or of some pevieciion 
superadded of Grace or of Glory. In order to see God, 
there must be some similitude of God on the part of the 
visual faculty, whereby the intellect 1s made capable of secing 
God. On the part of the object scen, which must neces- 
sarily be united to the seer, the Essence of God cannot be 
scen by any created similitude. First, because, as Dionysius 
says. By the stmiltindes of the tnfertor order of things, the 
supertor can in no way be known; as by the likeness of a 
body the essence of an incorporeal thing cannot be known. 
Much less can the Essence of God be seen by any created 
likeness whatever. Second, because the Essence of Gud 
is His own very Existence, as was shown above (Q. ITI.), 
which cannot be said of any created form; and so no 
created form can be the similitude representing the Essence 
of God to the seer. Third, because the Divine Essence Is 
uncircumscribed, and contuins in itself supereminenily what- 
ever can be signified or understood by the created intellect. 
This cannot in any way be represented by any created 
likeness ; for every created form is determined according to 
some aspect of wisdom, or power, or of being itself, or of 
some like thing. Hence to say that God is seen by some 
similitude, is to say that the Divine Essence is not secon at 
all; which is false. 

Therefore it must be said that to see the Essence of God 
there is requircd some sinulitude in the visual faculty, and 
that is, the light of Divine Glory strengthening tie iniellect 
to see God, which ts spoken of in the Psalm (xxxv. Io}, 
In thy light we shall see light. The Essence of God, however, 
cannot be seen by any created similitude representing the 
Divine Essence Itself as It really is. 
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Reply Obj. 1. That authority speaks of the similitude 
Which is caused by participation of the light of Glory. 

Reply Od). 2. Augustine speaks of the knowledge of God 
here on earth. a 

Reb!y Obj. 3. The Divine Essence is Existence itself. 
Hence as other intelligible forms which are not their 
own existence are united to the intellect according to 
some existence, whereby the intellect itself is informed, 
and made actual; so the Divine Essence is united to 
the created intellect, as the object actually understood, 
making the intellect actual by and of itself, 


THIRD ARTICLE. 


WHETHER THE ESSENCE OF GOD CAN BE SEEN WITH THE 
BODILY EYE? | 

We proceed thus to the Third Article -— 

Oojection 1. Tt seems that the Essence of God can be seen 
by the corporeal eye. For it is said (Job xix. 26): In my 
flesm I shalt see God, and (tbid. xii. 5), With the hearing 
of the car I heard Thee, but now my eye seeth Thee. 

U6). 2. Further, Augustine says: There will therefore be to 
theoie st zreater power of sight (tn the glori fica), not so iauch to see 
more Leciily, us some report of Lhe styht of serpents or of eagles 
(for whaiecer acutciess of vision ts possessed by these creatures, 
ihey Cait see oniy corporeal things) ; but to see even tncorporcal 
liaugs. And whoever can see incorporeal things, can be 
raised up to see God : therefore the glorified eye can sce God. 

U6). 3. Further, God can be seen by man through a vision 
of the lnagimation. For it is said: I saw the Lord silting 
pow a throne, ete. (Isa. vi. 1). But an imaginary vision 
originates from sense ; for the imagination is moved by sense 
to act, therefore God can be seen by a vision of sense. 

On the contrary, Augustine Says: No one has ever seen 
God ether in tts life, as He is, or in the an gelie life, as visible 
things are seen by corporeal vision. 

I answer that, It is impossible for God to be seen by the 
sense of sight, or by any other sense, or faculty of the sensi- 
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tive power. Every such kind of power ts the act of a 
corporeal organ, as will be shown later (O. LNXVITIL.). 
Act is proportional to the nature which possesses it. Hence 
no power of that kind can go beyond corporeal things. For 
God is incorporeal, as was shown above (Q. III.). Hence 
He cannot be seen by the sense or the imagination, but only 
by the intellect. 

Reply Obj. 1. The words, In my flesh I shall see God my 
Saviour, do not mean that God will be seen with the eye of 
flesh, but that man existing in the flesh after the resurrection 
will see God. Likewise the words, Now my eye secth Thee, 
are to be understood of the mind’s eye, as the Apostle 
sayi: May He give you the spirit of wisdom in the bnow- 
ledge of Him, that the eyes of your heart may be enlightened 
(Ieph. 1. 17,.18). 

Reply Obj. 2. Augustine speaks as one inquiring, and 
conditionally. Which appears from what is there also pre- 
mised : Therefore they will have an altogether different po-ver 
(vrz., the glorified eyes), tf they shall see that incorporeal nature ; 
but afterwards he explains this, saying : It is very credible, 
that we shall so see the mundane bodies of the new heaven and 
the new earth, as to see mos clearly God everywhere present, 
governing all corporeal things, not as we now see the invisible 
things of God as understood by what ts made; but as when 
we seé men among whom we live living and exercising the 
functions of human life, we do not believe they lize. but see it. 
Hence it is evident how the glorified eyes wiil see God, as 
now our eyes see the life of another. Life is not seen with 
the corporeal eye, as a thing in itself visible, but as the 
indirect object of the sense ; which indced is not known by 
sense, but at once, together with sense, by some other 
cognoscitive power. But that the Divine Presence is known 
by the intellect immediately on the sight of, and through, 
corporeal things, happens from two causes—viz., from le 
perspicuity of the intellect, and from the refulgunce of the 
Divine Glory infused into the body after renovation. _ 

Reply 007. 3. The Essence of God 1s not seen in a vision 
of the imagination ; but the imagination receives some torm 
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representing God according to some mode of similitude; 
as in Divine Scripture Divine things. are metaphorically 
described by means of sensible things. 


FourtTH ARTICLE. 


WHETHER ANY CREATED INTELLECT BY ITS NATURAL POWERS 
CAN SEE THE DIVINE ESSENCE ? 

We proceed tiius to the Fourth Article :— 

Objection. 1. It seems that a created intellect can sce the 
Divine Essence by its own natural power. For Dionysius 
savs 1 An augel is a pure mirror, most clear, receiving, tf 1 
ts vtent to say so, the wholz beauty of God. But if a reflection 
is scen, the original thing is seen. Therefore, since an 
Angel by its natural power understands itself, it seems that 
by its own natural power it understands the Divine Essence. 

O03). 2. Further, what is supremely visible, is made less 
vistble to us by reason of our defective corporeal or intel- 
lectval sight. But the aneche intellect has no such defect. 
Therefore, since God is supremely intelligible in Himself, it 
scems that fic is supremely so in like manner to an Angel. 
Theretore, if it can understand other intelligible things by 
Its own natural power, much more can it understand God. 

Ob}. 3. Further, corporeal sense cannot be raised up to 
understand incorpurcal substance, which is above its nature. 
Tirercfore, if to sce the Essence of God is above the nature of 
every created intellect, it follows that no created intellect can 
reach up to see the Essence of God at all; which is false, as 
appears from what issaid above; and it therefore appears that 
it is natural for a created intellect to see the Divine Essence. 

On the contrary, It is said: The grace of God ts eternal life 
(Rom. vi. 23). But eternal life consists in the vision of the 
Divine Essence, according to the words : This ¢s eterna] life, 
ty now Thee the only trie God, etc. (John xvii. 3). Therefore, 
to see the Essence of God is possible to the created in- 
tellect by grace, and not by nature. 


L answer that, It is impossible for any created intellect to . 


sce the Essence of God by its own natural power. Know- 
lecge is regulated according as the thing known is in the 
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knower. The thing known is in the knower accordin,! to 
the mode of the knower. Hence the knowledge of evcry 
knower is ruled according to its own nature. If the 
mode of anything’s existence exceeds the mode of the knower, 
it must result that the knowledge of that object is above 
the nature of the knower. Now the mode of existence of 
things is mamfold. Some things have existence only in 
this one individual matter ; as all bodies. Others are sub- 
sisting natures, not residing ia matter at all, which, however, 
are not their own existence, but receive it. These are the 
incorporeal beings, called Angels. To God alone does it 
belong to be His own Self-Subsistence. Therefore, whit 
exists only in individual matter we know naturally, foras- 
much as our soul, whereby we know, is the form of sone 
matter. Our soul possesses two cognoscitive powers ; one 
is the act of a corporeal organ, which naturally knows 
things existing in individual matter; hence sense knows 
only the singular. Another kind of cognoscitive power is 
in the soul, called the intellect ; this is not the act of airy 
corporeal organ. Hence the intellect naturally knows 
natures which exist only in individual matter ; not us they 
are in such individual matter, but according as thev ire 
abstracted therefrom by the considering act of the inte!lect ; 
hence 1t follows that through the intellect we cau undeistand 
these objects as universals ; which is beyond the power of 
sense. The angelic intellect naturally knows natures that 
are not in matter; but this is beyond the power of the 
intellect of our soul in the state of its present life, united 
us it is to the body. It follows that to know Being Sub- 
sistent in Itself is natural to the Divine Intellect atone ; 
this is beyond the natural power of any created intcllect ; 
for no creature is its own existence, forasmuch as Its existence 
is participated. Therefore the created intellect cannot 
see the Essence of God, unless God by His grace unites 
Himself to the creaied intellect, as an object made intelligibie 
to it. 
Reply Obj. 1. This mode of knowing God is natural to an 
Angel ; that it can know Him by His own likeness refuigent 
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in the Angel itself. But to know God by any created 
similitude is not to know the Essence of God, as was shown 
above (A. 2). Hence it does not follow that an Angel can 
know the Essence of God by its own power. 

Redtly Obj. 2. The Angelic intellect is not defective, if 
defect be taken to mean privation, as if it were without 
anything which it ought to have. If defect be taken 
negatively, in that sense every creature is defective, when 
compared with God; forasmuch as it does not possess the 
excellence whicn is in God. 

Reply Obj. 3. The sense of sight, as being altogether 
material, cannot be raised up to immateriality. Our 
intellect, cr the angelic intellect, inasmuch as it 1s elevated 
above matter in its own nature, can be raised up above its 
own nature to a higher level by grace. ‘The proof is, that 
sight cannot in any way know abstractedly what it knows 
concretely ; for in no way can it perceive a nature except 
as this one particular nature ; whereas our intellect is able to 
consider abstractedly what it knows concretely. Although 
it knows things which have a form residing in matter, still 
it resolves the whole (compositum) into both of these 
elements ; and it considers the form separately by itself. 
Likeswise, also, the intellect of an Angel, although it naturally 
knows the concrete in any nature, still it is able to separate 
that existence by its intellect ; since it knows that the thing 
itself is one thing, and its existence is another. Since the 
created intellect is naturally capable of apprehending the 
concrete form, and the concrete being abstractedly, by way 
of a kind of resolution of parts ; it can by grace be raised 
up to know separate subsisting substance, and separate 
subsisting existence. 


FiFTH ARTICLE. 


WHETHER THE CREATED INTELLECT NEEDS ANY CREATED 
LIGHT IX ORDER TO SEE THE ESSENCE OF GOD ? 
We proceed thus to the Fifth Article :-— 
Objection x. It seems that the created intellect does not 
need any created light in order to see God. For what is 
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of itself lucid in sensible things docs not require any other 
light inordertobeseen. Therefore the same applies to intel- 
higible things. But God is the supremely Inteliigible Light ; 
therefore He is not seen by the means of any created light. 

Obj. 2. Further, if God is seen through a medium, He is 
not seen by His Essence. But if seen by any created light, 
He is seen through a medium ; therefore He is not scen by 
His Essence. 

Obj. 3. Further, what is created can be natural to any 
other creature. Therefore, if the Essence of God is seen 
through any created light, such a light can be made part oi 
any other created nature; and thus, that creature would 
not need any other light to see God; which is impossible. 
Therefore it is not necessary that every creature should re- 
quire a superadded light in order to see the Essence of God. 

On the contrary, It is said: In Thy light we shall see light 
(Ps. XXXV. IO). 

I answer that, Everything which is raised up to what ex- 
ceeds its nature, must be prepared by some disposition above 
its nature ; as, for example, if air is to receive the form of 
fire, it must be prepared by some disposition for such a 
form. When any created intellect sees the Essence of 
God, the Essence of God Itself becomes the intelligible 
form of the intellect. Hence it is necessary that some 
supernatural disposition should be added to the inteltect 
in order that it may be raised up to such a great and sublime 
height. Since the natural power of the created intellect 
does not avail to enable it to sec the Essence of God, as was 
shown in the preceding article, it is necessary that the 
power of understanding should be added by Divine Grace. 
This increase of the intellectual powers is called the illuinina- 
tion of the intellect, as we also call the intelligible object 
itself by the name of light or illumination. This is the 
light spoken of in the Apocalypse (xxi. 23). The light of 
God will enlighten it, viz., the society of the Blessed who ove 
God. By this light the Blessed are made detform—that is, ke 
to God, according to that word: When He shall appear we sill 


he like to Him, and we shall see Him as He ts (1 John ill. 2). 
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Reply Obj. 1. The created light is necessary to see the 
Essence of God, not because by this hight the Essence of 
God is made intelhgible, which is of itself intelligible ; but 
in order tu enable the intellect to understand, as a power 1s 
made abler to act by habit. Likewise it is evident that 
corporeal light is necessary as regards external sight, mas- 
much us it makes the medium actually transparent, and 
susceptible of colour. 

Reply Obj. 2. This light is not required to see the Divine 
fEssence, as a similitude in which God is seen; but as a 
perfection of the intellect, strengthening it to see God. 
Therefore it may be said that this light 1s not to be described 
as a medium in which God is seen, but by which He Is seen ; 
and such a medium does not take away the immediate 
vision of God. 

Reply Ob7. 3. The disposition to the form of fire can be 
natural only to the subject of that form. Hence the light 
of glory can only be natural to a creature if the creature had 
a Divine nature; which is impossible. By this light the 
rational creature is made deiform, as is said in this article. 


q 
S1xTH ARTICLE. 2 


WHETHER OF TEOSE WHO SEE THE ESSENCE OF GOD, ONE 
SEES MORE PERFECTLY THAN ANOTHER ? 


We proceed this to the Sixth Article :— 

Objection I. It seems that of those who see the Essence 
of God, one does not see more perfectly than another. For 
it is said (zr John ii. 2): We shall see Him as He ts. But 
He is only in one way. Therefore He will be seen by all 
In One way only ; and therefore He will not be seen more 
perfecily by one and less perfectly by another. 

Vu}. 2. Further, as Augustine says: Ove person cannot 
see one and the saine thing inore perfectly than another. But 
all who sve the Essence of God, understand the Divine 
Essence, for God is seen by the intellect and not by sense, 
as Was shown above ; therefore, of those who see the Divine 
I’ssence, one does not see more (learly than another, 
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Obj. 3. Further, for anything to be seen more perfectly 
than another can happen in two ways: either on the part 
of the visible object, or on the part of the visual power of 
the one who sees. On the part of the object, it may so 
happen because the object is received more perfectly in the 
seer, that is, according to the greater perfection of the 
similitude ; but this can have no place in our prcsent subject, 
for God is not present to the intellect seeing Him by way 
of any similitude, but by His Essence. It follows that 
if one sees Him more perfectly than another, this happens 
according to the difference of the intellectual power; thus 
it follows too that the one whose intellectual power is the 
higher, will see Him the more clearly ; and this is incon- 
gruous ; since equality with Angels is promised to men as 
their beatitude. 

On the contrary, Eternal life consists in the vision of God, 
according to the word: This is Z£ternal life, to kiow Tave 
the only God, etc. (John xvii. 3). Therefore, if all saw the 
Essence of God equally in Eternal life, all would be equal ; 
the contrary to which is declared by the Apostle: Séur 
differs from star tn glory (x Cor. xv. 41). 

I answer that, Of those who see the Essence of God, one 
sees Him more perfectly than another. This, indeed. does 
not take place as if one had a more perfect similitude «t 
God than another, since that vision will not be produced 
by any similitude ; but it will take place because one intellect 
will have a greater power or faculty to see God than ancther. 
The faculty of seeing God, however, does not belong to 
the created intellect naturally; but it is given to it by 
the light of Glory, which constitutes the intellect in a kind 
of detformity, as appears from what is said above, in the 
preceding article. | 

Hence the intellect which has more of the light of glory wil 
see God the more perfectly ; and he will have a fuller partic1- 
pation of the light of glory also who has the more of charity ; 
because where there is the greater charity, there is the more 
desire ; and desire in a certain degree makes the one cesimng 
apt and prepared to receive the object desired. Hence 
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he who possesses the more charity, will see God the more 
perfectly, and will be the more beatified. 

Reply Od7. 1. The words, We shall see Him as He ts, are 
determined as regards the word as to the mode of vision on 
the part of the object seen, so that the meaning is, we shall 
see Him to be as He is, because we shall see His Existence, 
which is His Essence. It does not determine the mode 
of vision on the part of the one seeing ; as if the meaning 
was that the mode of seeing God will be as perfect as the 
mode of existence is in God Himself. 

Thus appears the answer to the second Objection. For 
when it is said that one intellect does not understand one 
and the same thing better than another, this would be 
true if referred to the mode of the thing understood, for 
whoever understands it otherwise than it really is, does not 
truly understand it; but not if referred to the mode of 
understanding, for the understanding of one is more perfect 
than the understanding of another. 

Reply 087. 3. The diversity of seeing will not arise on the 
part of the object seen, for the same object will be presented 
to all, the Essence of God ; nor will it arise from the diverse 
participation of the object seen by different simulitudes ; but 
it will arise on the part of the diverse faculty of the intellect, 
not, indeed, the natural faculty, but the glorified faculty. 


SEVENTH ARTICLE. 


WHETHER THOSE WHO SEE THE ESSENCE OF GOD 
COMPREHEND HIM ? 


Ve proceed thus to the Seventh Article :-— 

Objection 1. It seems that those who see the Divine 
issence, comprehend God. For the Apostle says: But 
I follow on, tf in any way I may comprehend (Phil. iii. 12). 
But the Apostle did not follow on in vain; for he himself 
said : I so run not as at an uncertainty (x Cor. ix.26). There- 
fore he comprehended ; and in the same way others also, 
whom he invites to do the same, saying: So run that you 
may consprehend. 
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Obj. 2. Further, Augustine savs: That ts comprehended 
which ts so seen as a whole, that nothing of tt is hidden from 
the seer. But if God is seen in His Essence, He is seen 
whole, and nothing of Him is hidden from the scer, since 
God is simple ; therefore, whoever sees His Essence, com- 
prehends Him. 

Obj. 3. Further, if we say that He is scen as a whole, but 
not wholly, it may be contrarily urged that wholly refers cither 
to the mode of the seer, or to the mode of the thing scen. 
But he who sees the Essence of God, sees Him wholly, if 
the mode of the thing seen is considered ; forasmuch as he 
sees Him as He is; also, likewise, he sees Him wholly if the 
mode of the seer be meant, forasmuch as the intellect wil] 
with its full power see the Divine Essence. Therefore al. 
who see the Essence of God see Him wholly; therefore 
they comprehend Him. 

On the contrary, It is said : Most mighty, great, and powsr- 
ful, the Lord of hosts ts Thy Name. Great in counsel, and 
sucomprehenstble in thought (Jer. xxxii. 18, 19). Therefore 
He cannot be comprehended. 

I answer that, It is impossible for any created intehect 
to comprehend God ; yet for the mind to attain to God in 
some degree is great beatitude, as Augustine says. 

In proof of this we must consider that what is compre- 
hended Is perfectly known; and that is perfectly known 
which is known so far as itcan be known. Thus, if anything 
which is capable of scientific demonstration is held only by 
a probable opinion, it is not comprehended ; as, for instance. 
if anyone knows by scientific demonstration that a triangle 
has three angles equal to two right angles, he comprehends 
that truth; whereas if anyone accepts it as a probable 
opinion because wise men or most men teach it, he cannot 


_ be said to comprehend the thing itself, because he Goes not 


attain to that perfect mode of knowledge of which it is 
intrinsically capable. No created intellect can attain to that 
perfect mode of the knowledge of the Divine Intellect whereof 
It is intrinsically capable. Which thus appears—Everything 
is cognoscible according to its actuality. God, whose Being 
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is Infinite, as was shown above (Q. VIL), is infinitely 
cognoscible. No created intellect can know God infinitely. 
The created intellect knows the Divine Essence more or less 
perfectly in proportion as it is perfused with a greater or 
lesser light of glory. Since the created light of glory received 
into any created intellect cannot be infinite, it is clearly 
impossible for any created intellect to know God in an 
infinite degree. Hence it is impossible that it should com- 
prehend Ged. ; 

Reply 037. 1. Con:brehension is twofold: in one sense 
Strictly and properly, according as anything is included in 
the one comprehending ; thus in no way is God comprehended 
either by intellect, or in any other way ; forasmuch as He is 
infinite and cannot be comprised in any .finite being; 
so that no finite being can contain Him infinitely, in the 
devree of Tis own Infinity ; in that sense we now take com- 
prenension. In another sense comprchension is taken more 
largely as opposed to non-attainment ; when he who attains 
fo anyone is said to comprehend him when he attains to 
latins, In that sense God is ccomprencnded by the Blessed. 
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perfectly as He is intrinsically visible ; as when any demon- 
strable proposition is known by a probable reason only, 
it does not follow that any part of it is unknown, either the 
subject, or the predicate, or the composition; but that it 
is not as perfectly known as it is intrinsically capable of 
being known. Hence Augustine, in his definition of com- 
prehension, says the whole is comprehended when it is 
seen in such a way that nothing of it is hidden from the seer, 
or when its boundaries can be completely viewed or traced ; 
for the boundaries of a thing are said to be completely 
surveyed when the end of the knowledge of it is attaincd. 

Reply 0bj. 3. The word wholly denotes the mode of the 
existence of the object ; not, indeed, as if the whole object 
does not come under knowledge, but rather as if the mcde 
of the object Is not the mode of the one who knows. There- 
tore, he who sees God’s Essence, sees in Him that fle 
exists infinitely, and is infinitely knowable ; neverthelens, 
this infinite mode does not extend to enable the knouwer to 
know infinitely ; as, for instance, a person can have a prop- 
able opinion that a proposition is demonstrable, although 
he himself does not know it as demonstrated. 


EIGHTH ARTICLE. 


WHETHER THOSE WHO SEE THE ESSENCE OF GOD SEE ALL 
IN GOD ? 


We proceed thus to the Erghth Article :-— 

Objection 1. It seems that those who see the Essence of 
Ged see all things in God. For Gregory says : What do they 
not see, who see Him Who sees all things ? But God sees all 
things : therefore, those who see God see all things. . 

Oj. 2. Further, whoever sees a mirror, sees what 15 
reflected in the mirror. But ali actual or possib:c things 
shine forth in God as in a mirror; for He knows all things 
in Himself: therefore, whoever sees God, sees all actual 
things in Him, and also all possible things. 

Obj. 3. Further, whoever understands the greater, can 
understand the least. But all that God does, or can do, 
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are less than His Essence ; therefore, whoever understands 
God, can understand all that God does, or can do. 

Ob7. 4. Further, the rational creature naturally desires 
to know all things. Therefore, if in seeing God it does not 
know all things, its natural desire will not rest Satisfied ; 
thus, in seeing God it will not be fully happy ; which is 
incongruous : therefore, he who sees God knows all things. 

On the contrary, The Angels see the Essence of God ; and 
yet do not know all things. For, as Dionysius says, the in- 
fertor angels ave purified from ignorance by the superior angels. 
Also they are ignorant of future contingent things, and of 
the thoughts of hearts ; for this knowledge belongs to God 
alone. Therefore, whosoever sees the Essence of God, does 
not necessarily know all things. 

I answer that, The created intellect, in seeing the Divine 
Essence, docs not see in It all that God does or can do. 
It is manifest that things are seen in God as they really are 
in Him. All other things are in God as an effect is in the 
power of its cause. All things are seen in God as an effect 
is sccm in its cause. It is clear that the more perfectly 
a cause is seen, the more of its effects can be seen in it. 
for whoever has his intellect sufficiently uplifted, by one 
demonstrative principle, can receive at once from it the 
knowledge of many conclusions; but this is beyond the 
power of a weaker intellect needing things to be explained 
to it separately. And so that intellect can know all the 
emects of the cause in the cause. itself, which knows the 
cause wholly, No created imtellect therefore can com- 
prehend God Wholly. No created intellect in seeing God 
can know all that God does or can do ; for this would be 
- iat en ae power; but of what God does or can 

Tu can know the more, the more perfectly it 
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Reply Ob7. 2. It is not necessary that whoever sees a 
mirror should see all that is in the mirror, unless his giunce 
comprehends the mirror itself. 

Reply 067, 3. Although it is more to see God than to sec 
all things else, still it is a greater thing so to see Him as that 
all things are known in Him, than to see Him in such a wav 
that not all things, but the more or the fewer, are known in 
Him. For it has been shown in this article that the multi- 
tude of things that are known in God are known by the 
mode of more or less perfect sight. 

Reply Obj. 4. The natural desire of the rational creature 
is to know everything that belongs to the perfection of the 
intellect; that is, the species and genus of thinys and 
their reasons, and these everyone who sees the Divine 
Essence will see in God. To know the rest, such as particular 
things and the thoughts and jacts connected with them, 
does not belong to the perfection of the created intelect, 
nor does its natural desire go out to these things ; nether, 
again, does it desire to know things that exist not as yct, 
but which God can call into being. Still, it God alone were 
seen, Who is the Fount and principle of all being and 
of all truth, He would so fill the natural desire of knowledge 
that nothing else would be desired, and the seer would be 
completely beatified. Hence Augustine says: Unhappy ihe 
man who knows all things (that ts, all creatures), but knows 
not Thee! but happy ts he who knows Thee, although he aN 
be ignorant of all those other things. Bul he who knows Ince 
and knows them also, ts not the happier because he knows 
them, but because of Thee only ts he happy. 


NINTH ARTICLE. 


WHETHER WHAT IS SEEN IN GOD, BY THOSE WHO trea 
DIVINE ESSENCE, IS SEEN THROUGH ANY SIMILITUDE : 


We proceed thus to the Ninth Article ae 

Objection 1. It seems that what is scen in God by those 
who see the Divine Essence, is seen by means 0: — 
similitude. For every kind of knowledge comes about Dy 
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the knower being assimilated to the object known. Thus 
the intellect made actual is the object understood made 
actual; Ikewise sense made actual is the object perceived 
made actual, inasmuch as it is informed by its similitude, as 
the eye by the similitude of colour. Therefore, if the 
intellect of one who sces the Divine Essence understands 
anv creatures in God, it must be informed by their 
similicudes. 

Ob}. 2. Further, what we have seen, we keep in memory. 
But Paul, seeing the Essence of God whilst in ecstasy, 
when he had ceased to see the Divine Essence, as 
Augustine says, remembered many of the things he had 
seen In the rapture; hence he said: I have heard Iuddcu 
words wien tf ts not lawful jor man to sheak (2 Cor. xii. 4). 
Therefore it must be said that certain similitudes of what he 
remembered, remained in his mind: in the same way, when 
he actualiy saw the Essence of God, he had certain similitudes 
or ideas of what he actually saw in It. 

Oit ine contrary, The mirror and what is in it are seen by 
Mens Of one Likeness. But ail these things are seen in 
God us in an intoHigihic mirror. Therefore, if God Himself 
iS not seen py any similitude but by His own Essence, 
neither are the things seen in Him, seen by any similitudes 
or ideas. 

f answer Met, Tacse who sce the Divine Essence sce what 
wey sce in God not by any likeness, but by the Divine 
issence itself unired to their intellect. For anything is 
known as is iikeness is in the one who knows. This takes 
place in two ways. As things which are like to one and the 
sane thine ere lie to each other, the cognoscitive faculty 
can be eospailated to any cognascible object in two ways. 
fk one way ics assimii.ted in itself (seciid@ion se), when 
Wt is direcdy imforined by similitude, which is to know a 
thing im itset. In another way when informed by the 
suniitude of its Tikeness ; in that way the knowledge is noi 
of the thing in fiself, but of the thing in its likeness. The 
knowledge of a man in himself differs from the knowledge 
of lam in his image. To know things thus by their likeness 
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in the one who knows, is to know them in thetnoelves or m 
their own nature; whereas to know them by their siramt- 
tudes pre-existing in God, is to see them in Ged. There 1s 
a difference between these two kinds of knowledge. Hence, 
according to the knowledge whereby things are known by 
those who see the Essence of God, they are not scen in God 
Himself by any other similitudes but by the Divine Essence 
alone present to the intellect ; by which also God Himse:t 
is seen. 

Reply Obj. 1. The created intellect of one who sees God 
is assimilated to what is seen in God, inasmuch as it is 
united to the Divine Essence, in which the similitudes of 
all things pre-exist. . 

Reply Obj. 2. Some of the cognoscitive faculties form 
other images from those first conceived ; as the umag-na- 
tion from the preconceived images of a mountain and of gol 
can form the likeness of a golden mountain ; and the intedlect, 
from the preconceived ideas of genus and difference, forms 
the idea of species ; in like manner from the similitude ‘oi 
an image we can form in our minds the similitude of the 
original of the image. Thus Paul, or any other person who 
sees God, by the very vision of the Divine Essence, can form 
in himself the similitudes of what is seen in the Divine 
Essence, which remained in Paul even when he had ceasea 
to see the Essence of God. This kind of vision whereby 
things are seen by this likeness thus conceived, is not the 
same as that whereby things are seen in God. 


TENTH ARTICLE. 


WHETHER THOSE WHO SER THE ESSENCE OF GOD Sib. Ais 
THEY SEE 1N IT AT THE SAME TIME ? 


We proceed thus to the Tenth riicle :— | 
Objection 1. It seems that those who sce the Tess. nine at 
God do not see all they see in Him at one and the same 
time. For, according to the Philcsopler: it may ae a 
that many things are kiown, but only ote 15 whderstose. 
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But what are seen in God, are understood ; for God is seen 
bv the intellect : therefore, those who see God do not see 
all in Him at once. 


Obj. 2. Further, Augustine says, God moves the spiritual 


creature according to time—that is, by intelligence and affec- 
tion. But the spiritual creature is the Angel, who sees 
God: therefore those who see God understand and are 
auected successively ; for time means succession. 

On the contrary, Augustine says: Our thoughts will not 
be unstable, going to and fro from one thing to another ; but 
we shall see all we kiiow at one glance. 

/ answer that, What is seen in the Word is seen not suc- 
cessively, but all at once. In proof whereof, we ourselves 
cannot know many things all at once, forasmuch as we under- 
stand many things by means of many ideas. Our intellect 
cannot be actually iniormed by many diverse ideas: all at 
Océ, SO as to understand by them; as one body cannot bear 
diftcrent shapes all at once. Hence, when many things can 
be understood by one idea, they are understood all at once: 
as the parts of a whole are understood successively, and not 
ail at once, if each one is understood by its own idea ; whereas 
if all are understood under the one idea of the whole, they 
are understood all at once. It was shown above that things 
scen in God, are not seen siugly by their own similitude ; 
out all are seen by the one Essence of God. Hence they 
are seen all at once, and not successively. 

cply Obj. 1. We understand one thing only when we 
understand by one idea; but many things understood 
by one idea are understood all at once ; as in the idea of a 
man we understand antymal and rational ; and in the idea of 
a house we understand the wall and the roof. 

Reply 0b].2. As regards their natural knowledge, whereby 
they know things by diverse ideas given them, the Angels 
do net know all things all at once ; and thus they are moved 
in the act of understanding according to time ; but as regards 
What they see in God, they see all at once. 
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ELEVENTH ARTICLE. 


WHETHER ANYONE IN THIS LIFE CAN SEE THE ESSENCE OF 
GOD ? 


We proceed thus to the Eleventh Article :-— 

Objection 1. It seems that a person can in this life see 
the Divine Essence. For Jacob says: I have seen God face 
to face (Gen. xxxii. 30). But to see face to face is to sec 
His Essence, as appears from what is said: We see now in 
a glass and in an enigma, but then face to face (1 Cor. xiii. 12); 
Therefore God can be seen in this life in His Essence. 

Obj. 2. Further, the Lord says of Moses : J speak to him 
mouth to mouth, and plainly, and not by riddles and figures 
doth he see the Lord (Num. xii. 8) ; but this is to see God in 
His Essence. Therefore it is possible to see the Essence of 
God in this life. 

Obj. 3. Further, that wherein we know all other things, 
and whereby we judge of other things, is known in itscif io 
us. But all things even now we know in God ; for Augustine 
says : If we both see that what you say ts true, and we both sze 
that what I say ts true ; where, I ask, do we see this ? neither 
I tn thee, nor thou in me ; but both of us in the very iacom- 
mutable truth itself above our minds. Also he says thai. 
We qudge of all things according to the Divine Truth ; and he 
says that, tf ts the duty of reason to judge of these corporeal 
things according to the tncorporeal and eternal ideas ; which 
unless they were above the mind, could not be incommutable. 
Therefore even in this life we see God. | 

Obj. 4. Further, according to Augustine, those things 
that are in the soul by their essence are seen by in- 
tellectual vision. Intellectual vision is of intelligible 
things, not by any similitudes, but by their very essences, 
as he also says. Therefore, since God is in our soul 
by His Essence, it follows that He is seen by us in His 
Essence. | | 

On the contrary, It is said, Man shall not see hfe, and live 
(Exod. xxxiii. 20), and the Gloss upon this says: 17 ¢hts 
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snortal life God can be seen by certain tmages, but not by the 
Idea itself of His own nature. 

I answer that, God can be seen in His Essence by man, 
only if separated from this mortal life. The reason is, be- 
cause, as was said above, the mode of knowledge follows the 
mode of existence of the knower. Our soul, as long as we 
live in this life, has its existence in corporeal matter ; hence 
naturally it knows only what has a form in matter, or what 
can be known by such aform. It is evident that the Divine 
Essence cannot be known by the nature of material things. 
It was shown above that the knowledge of God by means 
of any created similitude is not the vision of His Essence. 
Hence it is impossible for the soul of man in this life to 
see the Essence of God. This can be seen in the fact that 
the more our soul is abstracted from corporeal things, the 
more it is capable of receiving abstract intelligible things. 
Hence in dreams and alienations of the bodily senses Divine 
revelations and foresight of future events are perceived the 
nore clearly. It is not possible, therefore, that the soul 
in this mortal life should be raised up to the supreme 
of intelligible objects, that is, to the Divine Essence. 

Reply Ob). 1. According to Dionysius, a man is-said in 
the Scriptures to sce God in the sense that certain figures 
are formed in the senses or imagination, according to some 
sunilitude representing in part the Divinity. So when 
Jacob says, I saw God face to face, this does not mean the 
Divine Essence, but some figure representing God. This 
in itself is to be referred to some high mode of prophecy, 
so that God seems to spcuk, though in an imaginary vision ; 
ats will Tater be explained (IT. IL., O. CLXXIV.) in treating 
of the prophetic grades. We may also say that Jacob spoke 
this to designate some exalted intellectual contemplation, 
above the oralilary state. 

Reply 0b7. 2. As God works miracles in corporeal things, 
SO also He does supernatural wonders above the common 
order, raising the minds of some living in the flesh beyond 
the use of surise, even up to the vision of His own Essence ; 


as Augustine says of Moses, the teacher of the Jews; and of 
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Paul, the teacher of the Gentiles. This will be treated more 
jully, in the question of rapture (II. II., QO. CLXXV.). 

Reply O67. 3. All things ure said to be seen in God. and 
ail things are judged in Him, because by the participation 
of His light we know and judge all things ; for the light of 
natural reason itself is a participation of the Divine Light ; 
as also likewise we are said to sce and judge of sensible 
things in the sun, that is, by the sun’s light. Hence Augus- 
tine says, The lessons of tnstruction can only be secn as tt 
were by their own sun, which means God. As in order to 
see a sensible object it is not necessary to sve the substance 
of the sun; so in like manner to see any intelligible object, 
it is not necessary to see the Essence of God. 

Reply 067. 4. Intellectual vision concerns the things which 
are in the soul by their essence, as intelligible things are in’ 
the intellect. God is in the souls of the blessed in that 
manner ; but He is in our soul by His presence, essence, and 
power. 


TWELFTH ARTICLE. 


WHETHER GOD CAN BE KNOWN IN THIS LIFE BY NATURAL 
REASON ? 


We proceed thus to the Twelfth Article :-— 

Objection 1. It seems that by natural reason we cannot 
know God in this life. For Boethius says that Reason docs 
not take 1n stmple form. But God is a supremely simple 
form; as was shown above (Q. III.): therefore natural 
reason cannot attain to know Him. 

Ob). 2. Further, the soul understands nothing by natural 
reason without the use of the imagination. But we cannot 
have an imagination of God, Who 1s incorporeal: therefore 
we cannot know God by natural knowledge. 

Obj. 3. Further, the knowledge of natural reason belongs 
to both good and evil, inasmuch as they have a common 
nature. But the knowledge of God bclongs cnly to the 
good ; for Augustine says : Lhe weak eve of the human wind 
ts not fixed tn that excellent light unless purified by the 
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justice of faith: therefore God cannot be known by natural 
reason. 

On the contrary, It is said, Whit ts known of God, ts made 
manifest 112 them (Rom. i. 19), which means what is known 
of God by natural reason. 

I answer that, Our natural knowledge begins from sense. 
Hence our natural knowledge can go as far as it can be led 
by sensible things. Our mind cannot be led by sense so 
far as to see the Essence of God; because the sensible 
effects of God do not equal the power of God as their cause. 
Hence from the knowledge of sensible things the whole 
power of God cannot be known; nor therefore can His 
Essence be secn. But because they are His effects and 
depend on their cause, we can be led from them so far as 
to know that God exists, and to know of Him what must 
necessarily belong to Him, as the First Cause of all things, 
exceeding all things caused by Him. 

Hence we know that He has to do with creatures so far 
as to be the cause of them all; also that creatures differ 
from Him, inasmuch as He is not in any way part of what 
is caused by Him; and that creatures are not removed 
fromm Him by reason of any defect on His part, but because 
He superexceeds them all. 

Retly Obj. 1. Reason cannot reach up to simple form. 
so as to know what it is; but it can know whether it exists 
or nct. 

Reply Obj. 2. Godis known by natural knowledge through 
the images of His effects. 

Reply Obj. 3. As the knowledge of God’s Essence is by 
grace, in that sense it bclongs only to the good; but the 
knowicdge of Him by natural reason can belong to bot: 
good and bad; and hence Augustine says, retracting what 
lic had before said: I do not aDprove what I said in prayer. 
‘Ged wito witlest that only the pure should know truth. For 
tt can be answered that many who are not pure can kivie 
many druths ; that is, by natural reason, 
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THIRTEENTH ARTICLE. 


WHETHER BY GRACE A HIGHER KNOWLEDGE OF GOD CAN BE 
OBTAINED THAN BY NATURAL REASON ? 


We proceed thus to the Thirteenth Article :— 

Objection 1. It seems that by grace a higher knowledge of 
God is not obtained than by natural reason. For Dionysius 
says, that whoever is the more united to God in this life, 
is united to Him as to one entirely unknown. He says the 
same of Moses, who nevertheless obtained a certain excel- 
lence by the knowledge conferred by grace. But to be 
joined to God yet ignorant of what He is, comes about also 
by natural reason. Therefore God is not more known to 
us by grace than by natural reason. 

Obj. 2. Further, we can acquire the knowledge of Divine 
things by natural reason only through the imagination ; 
and in the same way in the knowledge given by grace. 
For Dionysius says that, It is impossible for the Divine Rav 
o aluminate us except as veiled around with the variely of 
the sacred veils. Therefore we cannot know God more fully 
by grace than by natural reason. 

O67. 3. Further, our intellect adheres to God by the 
rrace of faith. But faith does not seem to be knowledge: 
ior Gregory says that things not seen are the objects o; 
faith, and not of knowledge. Therefore there is not given 
to us a more excellent knowledge of God by grace. 

On the contrary, The Apostle says, God reveals to us by 
His Spirit, what none of the princes of this world knew 
(1 Cor. ii. 8); that is, the philosophers, as the Gloss expounds. 

I answer that, We have a more perfect knowledge or Goa 
by grace than by natural reason. Which is proved thus. 
The knowledge which we have by natural reason contains 
two things : images derived from the sensible objects, and 
the natural intelligible light, enabling us to abstract from 
them the intelligible conceptions. 

In both of these human knowledge is assisted by the 


revelation of grace. The intellect’s natural light is strength- 
I. 10 
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ened by the infusion of the light of grace ; sometimes also 
the images in the human imagination are divinely formed, 
so as to express Divine things better than those we receive 
from sensible objects; as appears in prophetic visions ; 
sometimes also sensible things are divinely formed, or even 
voices, to express some Divine meaning ; as in the Baptism, 
the Holy Ghost was seen in the shape of a dove, and the 
voice of the Father was heard, Thts is My beloved Son 
Cats 2. 15). 

Reply O57. 1. Although by the revelation of grace in this 
life we canncet know what God is, and thus are joined to Him 
as to one unknown ; still we know Him more fully according 
as many und more excellent of His etiects are demonstrated 
to us, and accordingly as we attribute to Him some things 
known by Divine revelation, to which natural reason cannot 
reach, as, for instance, that God is Three and One. 

Reply O67. 2. From the images either received from sense 
in the natural] order, or divinely formed in the imagination, 
we have so much the more excellent intellectual knowledge, 
the stronger the intelligible light is in man; thus through 
the revelution given by the images a fuller knowledge is 
received by the infusion of the Divine Light. 4 

Keply Obj. 3. Faith is a kind of knowledge, inasmuch as 
the intellect is determined by faith to some cognoscible 
object. This determination to one object does not proceed 
from the vision of the believer, but from the vision of Him 
Who ts believed. Thus, as far as faith falls short of vision, 
it falls short of the Knowledge which belongs to science, for 


sclence determines the intellect to one object by the vision 
and understanding of first principles. 
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QUESTION XIII. 


THE NAMES OF GOD. 
(In Twelve Articles.) 


THOSE things considered which belong to the Divine Know- 
ledge, we now proceed to the consideration of the Divire 
Names. For everything is named by us according to our 
knowledge of it. 

Concerning this question, there are twelve points for 
inquiry. (x) Whether God can be named by us? 
(2) Whether any names applied to God are predicated of 
Him substantially. (3) Whether any names applied to 
God are said properly of Him, or are all to be taken rncta- 
phorically ? (4) Whether any names applied to Goe are 
synonymous? (5) Whether some names are applied tu 
God and tocreatures univocally or equivocally ? (6) Whether, 
supposing they are applied analogically, they are first 
applied to God or to creatures? (7) Whether any names 
are applicable to God from time? (8) Whether this name God 
is a name of the Nature, or of the Operation? (9) Whether 
this name God is a communicable name? (10) Whether it 
is taken univocally or equivocally as it signifies the nature 
of God, by participation, and by opinion? (Zz) Whether 
this name, He Who ts, is the supremely appropriate name 
of God? (12) Whether affirmative propositions can be 
formed about God ? 

FIRST ARTICLE. 


WHETHER A NAME CAN BE GIVEN TO GOD ? 


We proceed thus to the First Article -— | 
Objection 1. It seems that no name can be given to God. 
For Dionysius says that, Of Him there ss nesther name, nor 
147 
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can one be found of Him, and it is said: What name ts 
His, und the name of His Son, if thou knowest ? (Prov. 
XXX. 4). ne ee 2 Gr s del 

Obj. 2. Further, every name 1s either abstract or concrete. 
But concrete names do not belong to God, since He 1s 
simple, nor do abstract names belong to Him, forasmuch as 
they do not signity any perfect subsistence : therefore no 
name can be said of God. a 

Obj. 3. Further, nouns are taken to signily substance 
with quality, end verbs and participles signify substotee 
nth time ; pronouns the same by demonstration or relation ; 
but none of this can be applied to God, for He has no 
quality, nor accident, nor time ; moreover, He cannot be 
felt, so as to be pointed out; nor can He be described by 
relation. inasmuch as relations serve to recall a thing men- 
toned before nouns, participles, or demonstrative pronouns. 
Therefore God cannot in any way receive a name from us. 

On the contvary, We read: The Lord is a man of war, 
Almighty tn His name (Exod. xv. 3). | 

T ansuwer tat, According to the Philosopher, words are 
sions of ideas, and ideas the similitude of things; it is thus 


evident that words rclate to the meaning of things through 


the medium of the inteliectual conception. It follows tnat 
Wwe can give a name to anything in as far as we can under-_ 
stand it. lt was shown avove (preceding Q., A. II and 12), 
that in this ife we cannot see the Essence of God ; but we 
wnow God from creatures as their principle, and also by 
war of excehence and remotion [oi defect]. In that way 
He can be named by us from creatures, never- 


C2cTeLOre 


theless not so as to express by the name what belongs to_ 


the Divine Essence in Itself; as the name mam expresses 
“the essence of man as he really is, since it signifies the 
Gefniticn of man in his essence ; for the idea expressed by 
the name is the definition. 

Reply Obj. 1. The rezson why God has no proper name, 
5r is said to be above description by a name, is because His 
Uesence ig above all that we understand about God and 
sigmity in word. 
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Reply Obj. 2. Because we know and name God from cyéa- 
tures, the names we attribute to God signify what can belong 
to material creatures, of which the knowledge is natural 
to us. Because in creatures of this kind what is perfect 
and subsistent, is compound; whereas their form is not 
a complete subsistence, but rather is that whereby a thing 
is; hence it: follows that all names used by us to signify 
a complete subsistence must have a concrete meaning as 
applicable to compound things; whereas names given to 
signify simple forms, signify a thing not as a subsistence, 
but as that whereby a thing 1s; as, for instance, whiteness 
signifies whereby a thing is white. And as God is simple 
and self-subsisting, we attribute to Him abstract names 
to signify His simplicity, and concrete names to signiiy 
His Subsistence and Perfection, although both these 
kinds of names fail to express His mode of Being, foras- 
much as our inteilect does not know Him in this life as 
He is. 

Reply Obj. 3. To signify substance with quality is to 
signify the subject (supposttum) with the nature or deter- 
mined form in which it subsists. Hence, as some things are 
said of God in a concrete sense, to sienify His Subsistence and 
Perfection, so likewise names are apphed to Ged sigmiving 
Substance with quality. Verbs and participles which signify 
time, are applied to Him because His Eternity includes all 
time. As we can apprehend and signify simple subsistenccs 
only by way of compound things, so we can understand 
und express simple eternity only by way of temporal things, 
because our intellect has a natural affinity to compound 
and temporal things. Demonstrative pronouns are applied 
to God as describing what is understood, but not what Is 
felt. For we can only describe Him as far as we uncsr- 
stand Him. Thus, according as nouns and participies and 
demonstrative pronouns are applicable to God, so far car 
He be described by relative pronouns. 
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SECOND ARTICLE. 


WHETHER ANY NAME CAN BE APPLIED TO GOD 
- SUBSTANTIALLY ? | 


We proceed this to the Second Article :— 

Objection 1. It seems that no name can be applied to 
God substantially. For Damascene says: Everything satd 
of God signifies not His substance, but rather shows forth 
what He ws not; or expresses some relation, or something 
following from Hts nature or operation. 

Obj.2. Further, Dionysius says: You will find a chorus of 
naly doctors addressed to the end of adtstingutshing clearly 
and pratseworthily the Divine processions in the denomina- 
tions of God. Thus the names applied by the holy doctors 
in praising God are distinguished according to the Divine 
processions themselves. But what expresses the procession 
of anything, doves not signify its essence: therefore the 
names apphed tu God are not said of him substantially. 

Obj. 3. Further, a thing is named by us accordingly 
as we understand it. But God is not understood by us in 
this hfe in His Substance. Therefore neither is any name 
Wwe can use applied substantially to God. 

On the contrary, Augustine says: The being of God ts 
the being strong, or the being wise, or whatever else we may 
say of that stinplicity whereby His ‘substance ts signified. 
Therefore all names of this kind signify the Divine 
_ Substance. 

I answer that, Negative names applied to God or signifying 
His relation to creatures manifestly do not at all signify 
His Substance, but rather express the distance of the 
creature from Him, or His relation to something else, or 
rather, the relation of creatures to Himself. 

As regards absolute and affirmative names of God, as; 


_ g00d, wise, and the like, various and many opinions have 
been given. For some have said that all such names, . 


although they are applied to God affirmatively, nevertheless 
have been brought into use more to express some remotion 
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from God, rather than to express anything that exis:s 
positively in Him. Hence they assert that wien we say 
that God lives, we mean that God is not like an inanimate 
thing ; and so in like manner the same applies to other 
names; this was taught by Rabbi Moses. Others say 
that these names applied to God signify His attitude towards 
creatures : as in the words, God ts good, we mean. God is the 
cause of goodness in things; and the same rule applies to 
other names. 

Both of these opinions, however, seem to be untrue for 
three reasons : first, because in neither of them can a reason 
be assigned why some names more than others are applied 
to God. For He is assuredly the cause of bodics in the same 
way as He is the cause of good things ; therefore 1f the words 
God ts good, signified no more than, God ts the cause of good 
things, it might in like manner be said that God is a budy, 
inasmuch as He is the cause of bodies. So also to say that 
He is a body implies that He is not a mere potentiality, 
as is primary matter. Second, because it would follow that 
all Names applied to God would be said of Him vy way of 
being taken in a secondary sense, as healthy is secondarily 
said of medicine, forasmuch as it signifies only the cause ct 
health, in the animal which primarily is called healthy. 
Third, because this is against the intention of those wo 
speak of God. For in saying that God lives, they assuredt 
mean more than to say that He is the cause of our life, 
or that He differs from inanimate bodies. 

Therefore it must otherwise be said that these names 


signify the “Divine Substance, and are predicated sub- | 
“stantially of God, although they fall short of expressing the | 
“full representation of Him. Which is proved thus. For these 
‘names express what God is, so far as we can understand Him. — 


“Our intellect knows God from creatures ; therefore it knows 
“Him as far as creatures are capable of giving a true and 
adequate representation of Him. It was shown above eee 
“God presupposes in Himself the possession of all perfections 
belonging to all creatures, So that He is to be alte 
as simply and universally perfect. Hence every creature 
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represents tim as far, and is like Him as far, as it possesses 
soine perfection, but not as representing Him as if He 


belonged to the same species, or genus, but as the excelling 


principle in regard to whom the effects are defective ; still, 


" however, possessing some kind of likeness in themselves as” 


effects ; as the forms of the inferior bodies represent the power 
“of the sun. This was explained above, in treating of the 
Divine Perfection. Thercfore the aforesaid names signify the 
‘Divine Substance, but in an imperfect manner, as creatures 
also represent It imperfectly. So when we say, God is good, 
the meaning is not, God is the cause of goodness, or, God is 
not bad; but the meaning is, Whatever good we attribute to 
creatures, pre-exists in God, and in a more excellent and 


‘higher way. Hence it does not follow that God is good, 


because He causes goodness ; but rather, on the contrary, 


‘He causes goodness in things because He is Himself good ; | 


according to what Augusiine says, Because He ts good, we are. 

Reply Obj. r. Damascene says that these names do not 
signify what God is, forasmuch as by none of these names 
is perfectly expressed what He is ; but each one signifies Him 
in an imperfect manner, as creatures represent Him im- 
perfectly. . 

Reply 007.2. In the signification of names that from which 
The name is derived is different sometimes from what it is 
intended to signify. as for instance this name stove (lapis) is 
imposed from the fact that it hurts the foot (Jedit pedeu), 
but it is not imposed to signify that which hurts the foot, 
but rather to signify a certain kind of body; otherwise 
everything that hurts the foot would be a stone.* So we 
inust say that these kinds of Divine Names are imposed 
irom the Divine processes ; for as according to the diverse 
processes of their perfections, creatures are the representa- 
trons of God, although in an Imperfect manner ; so likewise 
our intellect knows and names God according to each kind 
cf process; but nevertheless these names are not imposed to 
signiiy the processes themselves, as if when we say God 


* This refers to th 
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Iiwes, the sense were, ltfe procecds fram Hin: ; but to signify 
the principle itself of things as life pre-exists in Him, although 
it pre-exists in Him in a more eminent way than can be 
understood or signified. 

Reply 0b]. 3. We cannot know the Essence of God in 
this life, as He really is in Himself; but we know Him 
accordingly as He is represented in the perfections of 
creatures ; and thus the names imposed by us signify Him 
in that manner only. 


THIRD ARTICLE. 


WHETHER ANY NAME CAN BE APPLIED TO GOD IN ITS . 
- = PROPER SENSE ? 


We proceed thus to the Third Article :— 

Objectton x. It seems that no name belongs properly to 
God. All names which we apply to God are taken from 
creatures ; aS was explained in the first Article. But the 
names of creatures are applied to God metaphorically, as 
when we say, God is a stone, or a lion, or the like. There- 
fore names are applied to God in a metaphorical sense. 

Obj. 2. Further, no name can belong properly to eny- 
thing when it expresses rather what is taken fro:n it, than 
what is positively predicated of it. But all such names as 
good, wise, and the like, more truly express what does not 
belong to God, than what really belongs to Him; as appears 
from what Dionysius says. Therefore none of these names 
belong to God in their proper sense. _ 

Obj. 3. Further, corporeal names are applied to Guc ik: 
a metaphorical sense only ; since He Is incorporeal. But ull 
such names imply some kind of corporeal condition ; four 
their meaning is bound up with time and compositicn and 
the like corporeal conditions. Therefore all these names 
are applied to God in a metaphorical sense. 

On the contrary, Ambrose says, Some aames there are 
which express evidently the property of the Divinily, and 
some which express the clear truth of the Divine Mujesty, bit 
others there are which ave applied to God metaphorical’y by 
way of similitude. Therefore not all names are applicd tu 
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God in a metaphorical sense, but there are some which are 
said of Him in their proper sense. 

I answer that, According to the preceding article, our 
knowledge of God is derived from the perfections which 
flow from Him to creatures, which perfections are in God 
in a more eminent mode than in creatures ; and our intellect 
apprehends them as they are in creatures, and what is thus 
upprehended is signified by the use of names. Therefore 
as to the names applied to God, there are two remarks to 
be made, as regards the perfections which they signify, 
such as goodness, life, and the like, and as regards the 

1 mode of signification. As regards what is signified by these 
“names, they properly belong to God, and more properly 
than they belong to creatures, and are applied primarily 
(per prius) to Him. But as regards their mode of signifi- 
cation, they do not properly and strictly apply to God ; for 
their mode of signification applies to creatures. 

Retly Obj. 1. There are some names which signify these 
perfections flowing from God to creatures in such a way 
that the imperfect mode whereby the creatures receive the 
Divine perfection is part of the very signification of the 
name itself, as a stone of itself signifies a material being, 
and names of this kind can be applied to God only in a 
metaphorical sense. Other names, however, express these 
perfections absolutely, without any such mode of participa- 
tion being part of their signification, as the words being. 
good, living, and the like, and such names can be properly 
applied to God. 

Kepiy 067. 2. Such names as these, as Dionysius shows, 
can be denied of God for the reason that what the name 
signifies does not belong to Hirn in the ordinary sense of its 
signification, but in a more eminent way. Hence Dionysius 
says also that God is above all substance and all life. 

Reply Obj. 3. The names which are applied to God 
properly imply corporeal conditions, not in their significa- 
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tion, but as regards their mode of signification, but those. 


which are upplicd to God metaphorically imply and mean 
a corporeal condition in their very signification itself. 
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FourTH ARTICLE. 
WHETHER NAMES APPLIED TO GOD ARE SYNONYMOUS ? 


We proceed thus to the Fourth Article :— 

Objection 1. It seems that these names applied to God 
are synonymous names. Synonymous names are thuse 
which mean exactly the same. But these names applied to 
God mean entirely the same thing in God; for the Goodness 
of God is His Essence, and likewise also It is His Wisdom. 
Therefore these names are entirely synonymous. 

Obj. 2. Further, if these names are put forward as 
signifying one and the same thing in reality, but something 
else as regards their ideas, it can be objected that an idea to 
which no reality corresponds is a vain notion. Therefore 
if these ideas are many, and the thing is one, it seems also 
that all these ideas are vain notions. 

Obj. 3. Further, a thing which is one in reality and in 
idea, is more one than what is one in reality, and many in 
idea. But God is supremely one. Therefore it scems that 
He is not one in reality, and many in idea; and thus tite 
names applied to God do not signify different ideas ; and 
thus they are synonymous. 

On the contrary, All synonymous names united with each 
other entail a superfluous idea, as when we say, westere, 
clothing. Therefore if all names applied to God are synony- 
mous, we cannot properly say that God is good, or the like, 
when nevertheless it is written, Most mighty, Great aid 
Powerful, the Lord of hosts is Thy Name (Jer. XXX. 18). 

1 answer that, These names spoken of God are not synony- 
mous. 

This would be easy to understand, if we said that these 
names are used to remove, or tO express, the habitude of 
cause to creatures; for thus it would follow that there ate 
different ideas as regards the diverse things denied of God. 
or as regards diverse eftects affirmed of Him. oo accord- 
ing to what was said above, these names signify the Divine 
Substance, although in an imperfect manner, It 1S apm 
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clear from what has Leen said (Art. r and 2) that they have 
diverse meanings. The idea signified by the name is the 
conception of the intellect regarding the thing signified by 
the name. Our intellect, which knows God from creatures, 
in order to understand God, forms conceptions proportional 
to the perfections flowing from God to creatures, which 
perfecticns pre-exist in God unitedly and simply, whereas 
in creatures they are received, divided and multiplied. As, 
therefore, to the different perfections of creatures there 
corresponds one simple principle represented by different 
perfections of crcatures in a various and manifold manner, 
so also to the various and multiplied conceptions of our 
intellect there corresponds one altogether simple principle, 
according to these conceptions, imperfectly understood. 
Therefore, although the names applied to God signify one 
thing, still because they signify that thing under many and 
dilicrent aspects, they are not synonymous. 

Lhus appears the solution of the First Objection, for 
syhonyMous names signify one thing undcr one aspect ; 
names which signify dificrent aspects of one thing, do not 
signity primarily and absolutely one thing; for the name 
only signifies the thing through the medium of the intei- 
lectual couception, as was said above. 

Aeply Obj. 2. The many aspects of these names are not 
empty and vain, for there corresponds to all of them one 
sunpie reality represented by them in a manifold and im- 
perfect manner. 
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FIFTH ARTICLE, 


HAT IS SAID oO; GOD AN 
UNIVOCALLY 


WHETHER \ 
D OF CREATURES Is 
PREDICATED OF THEM ? 


ry é proceed tisus to the Fifth Article -— 
Objection x. It seems that 


creatur int 
€S are univocal. For every equivocal term is re 


the things said about God and . 
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diced to the univocal, as many are reduced to one. for if 
the name dog be said equivocally of the barking dog, and 
of the dogfish, it must be said of some univocally, 1.c., 
of all barking dogs ; otherwise we proceed to infinitude. 
There are some univocal agents which agree with their 
effects In name and definition, as man generates man; and 
tere are some agents which are equivocal, as the sun, 
which causes heat, although the sun is hot only in an 
equivocal sense. Therefore it seems that the first agent to 
which all other agents are reduced, is an univocal agent : 
thus what is said about God and creatures, is predicated 
univocally. 

Obj. 2. Further, there is no similitude among equivocal 
things. Therefore as creatures have a certain likeness to 
God, according to the word of Genesis (i. 263, Led us make 
man Lo our own Image and likeness, it seems that something 
can be said of God and creatures univocally. 

Obj. 3. Further, measure is homogeneous with the thing 
measured. But God is the first measure of all beings. 
therefore God is homogeneous with creatures; and thus a 
word may be applied univocally to God and to creatures. 

On the contrary, Whatever is predicated of various things 
so that the same name is predicated but in various senses, is 
predicated equivocally. But no name belongs to God in the 
same sense that it belongs to creatures ; for instance, wisdom 
in creatures is a quality, but not in God; and a different 
genus Changes the idea, since the genus is part of the 
definition iseli ; the same apples to other names. 
ore whatever is said of God and of creatures is to be taken 
in an equivocal sense. 

Further, God is more distant from creatures than any 
creatures are from each other. But the distance of some 
creatures makes any univocal predication of them im- 
possible, as in the case of those things which are not in the 
same genus. Therefore much less can univocal predication 
be predicated of God and creatures ; and so only equivocal 
predication can be applied to them. 

I answer that, Univocal predication is impossible between 
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God and creatures. The reason of this is that every effect 
wnich is not an adequate result of the power of the agent 
cause, receives the similitude of the agent not in its full 
degree, but in a measure that falls short of the agent, So 
that what is divided and multiplied in the effects resides 
in the agent simply, and in the same manner; as for 
example the sun by the exercise of its one power pro- 
duces manifold and various forms in all inferior things. 
In the same way, as said above, all perfections existing in 
creatures divided and multiphed, pre-exist in God simply 
and united. Thus, when any name expressing perfection 
is Applied to a creature, it signifies that perfection distinct 
in idea from other perfections, as, for instance. by this 
name wtse applhed to a man, we signify some perfection 
distinct from a man’s essence, and distinct from his power 
and existence, and from all similar things ; whereas when 
we apply it to God, we do not mean to signify anything 
distinct trom His Essence, or Power, or Existence. Thus 
dso this name wise applied to man in some degree circum- 
scribes and comprehends the things signified ; whereas this 
Is not the case when it is applied to God ; but it leaves the 
thing ‘signified as incomprelended, and as exceeding the 
signification of the name. Hence it is evident that this 
name wise is not applied in the same way to God and to 
man. The same rule applies to other names. Hence no 
name 1s predicated univocally of God and of creatures. 

Neither, on the other hand, are names applied to God 
and creatures in-a purcly equivocal sense, as some have 
sald. Tf that were so, it follows that from creatures nothing 
could be known or proved about God at all; but every- 
thing would be exposed to the fallacy of equivocation. Such 
A view Is against the philosophers, who proved many things 
about God, and also avainst what the Apostle says: The 
tavisidle things of God are clearly seen from the things made 
(Rom. 1. 20). Therefore it must be said that these names 
are said of God and creatures in an analogous sense, that is, 
according to the sense of proportion. 


This occurs in two ways as regards the use of names 
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either according to the proportion of many things to one, 
as for example when we speak of urine and medicine in 
relation and in proportion to healih of body, of which the 
former ts the sign and the latter the cause, or because one 
thing has proportion to another, as health is said of medicine 
and animal, since medicine is the canse of health in the 
animal body. In this way some things are said of God and 
creatures analogically, and neither in a purely equivocal nor 
purely univocal sense. For we can name God only from 
creatures. Thus, whatever is said of God and creatures, is 
said according to the order that exists of a creature to God 
as its principle and cause ; wherein pre-exist excellently all 
perfections of things. This mode of community of idea 
is a mean between pure equivocation and simple univoca- 
tion. For in analogies the idea is not, as it is in univocals, 
one and the same, yet also it is not totally diverse as in 
equivocals, but it must be said that a name used in a 
multiple sense signifies various proportions as regards some 
one thing ; as health applied to blood signifies the sign af 
animal health, and applied to medicine signities the cause 
of health. 

Reply Obj. x. Although equivocal predications must he 
reduced to univocal, still in actions the non-univocal agent 
must precede the univocal agent. For the non-univocal 
agent is the cause of the whole universal species, as for 
instance the sun is the cause of the generation of all rnen ; 
whereas the univocal agent is not the active cause of the 
whole universal species, otherwise it would be the case of 
itself, since it is contained in the species, but rather it is 
a particular cause of this individual which it places under the 
species by way of participation. Therefore the universal 
cause of the whole species is not an univocal agent. The 
universal cause comes before the particuiar cause. This 
universal agent, whilst it is not univocal, Heverthercos is 
not altogether equivocal, otherwise it coulda not produce its 
own likeness, but rather it is to be called an analogical 
agent, as all univocal predications are reduced to one first 
non-univocal analogical predication, which is being. 
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Reply Cij. 2. The likencss of the creature to God ts 
imperfect, for it does not represent one and the same generic 
thing (Q. IV.). 

Reply Obj. 3. God is not the measure proportioned to 
things measured ; hence it is not necessary that God and 
creatures should be in the same genus. 

What is adduced in the contrary sense proves indeed 
that these names are not predicated univocally of God 
and creatures; but still they do not prove that they are 


predicated equivocally. 


SixtH ARTICLE. 


WHETHER NAMES ARE PREDICATED OF CREATURES BEFORE 
GOD (per prirs) ? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article :— 

Olicction 1. It seems that names are applied to creatures 
before God. For wename anything accordingly as we know 
it. since zaues, as the Philosopher says, ave sigus of tdeas. 
But we know creatures before we know God. Therefore the 
names imposed by us are applied to creatures before God. 

Obj. 2. Further, Dionysius says, we name God from 
creatures. But names transferred from creatures to God, 
are said of creatures before God, as Non, stone, and the like. 
Therefore all names applied to God and creatures are applied 
to creatures before God. 

Ob;. 3. Further. all names equaily applied to God and 
creatures. are applied to Ged as the cause of all creatures, 
as Dionysiussays. But whatis applied to anything through 
its cause. is applied to it afterwards (per posterius) ; for we 
say that an animal is healthy, before medicine, which is the 
cause of health. Therefore these names are said of creatures 
before God. 

On the cantrary. It is said, I dow mv knees to the Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, from whom all paternity in heaven 
ang on earth 1s named (Eph. i. 14, 15); and the same applies 


to the other names applied to God and creatures. Therefore’ 


these names are applied to God before creatures. 
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I ansiver that, Ta names applied to manv in an analacies 
sense, all are taken in a sense having relation to one ; which 
one must be placed in the definition that belongs to them 
all. And as the idea expressed by the name is the definition, 
as the Philosopher says, that name must be applied first 
to what comes in the definition as regards other things, 
and afterwards to others in the order of their approach 
more or less to that first ; as, for instance, healthy applied 
to animals comes into the definition of healthy applied to 
medicine, which is called healthy as being the cause of 
health in the animal; and also into the definition of 
health as being the sign of bodily health. Thus, all names 
applied metaphorically to God, are applied to creatures 
before being applicd to God, because when spoken of God 
they mean only similitudes tosuch creatures. For as smiling 
applied to a field means only that the field in the beauty of 
its flowering is like to the beauty of the human smile by 
proportionate likeness, so the name of fom applied to 
God means only that God is like a lion in the strength of 
His works. Thus it is clear that applied to God the significa- 
tion of names can be defined only from what is said of 
creatures. To other names not applied to God in 2 meta- 
phorical sense, the same rule would apply if they were spoken 
of God as the cause only, as some have supposed. Tor 
when it is said, God is good, it would then only mean, Gud 
is the cause of the creature’s goodness ; thus the name gocd 
applied to God would include the meaning of the creature's 
goodness. Hence good would apply to creatures betore 
God. But as was shown above, these names are not apphed 
to God as the cause only, but also essentially. For the 
words, God is good, or wise, do not only signify that He is the 
cause of wisdom or goodness, but that these exist in Himscit 
in a more excellent way. Hence as regards what the name 
really signifies, these are applicd to God before creatures, 
because these perfections flow from God to creatures ; but 
as regards giving the names, they are first given by us to 
the creatures we first know. Hence they have a moce of 
signification which belongs to creatures. 

I. 
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Reply Obj. 1. This objection refers to the imposition of 
the name. . 

“Reply Obj.2. Thesame rule does not apply to metaphorical 
and to other names, as said above. _ 

Reply Obj. 3. This objection would be valid if these nares 
were applied to God as cause only, and not essentially ; 
as jn the example of health and medicine. 


SEVENTH ARTICLE. 


NAMES WHICH IMPLY RELATION TO CREATURES 


WHETHER 
ARE SPOKEN OF GOD FROM TIME ? 


We proceed thus to the Seventh Aritcle ; ee 

Objection 1. It seems that names which imply se : 
to creatures are not spoken of God from time. For al Buc 
naines signify the Divine Substance, in the orauiaty sense 
of the words. Hence also Ambrose says that this name 
Lord is a name of power, which Is the Divine Substance ; 
and Creator sigaiiics the action of God, which is His Essence. 
The Divine Substance is not temporal ; but Eternal. There- 
fore these names are not applied to God from time, but from 
eternity. 8 . 

Vij. 2. Further, whatever can be something from time, 
can be called made; for what 1s white from time, is made 
white. But God is not made at all. Therefore nothing can 
be predicated of God from time. 

Obj. 3. Further, if any names are applied to God from 
time as implying relation to creatures, the same rule appears 
in all things that imply the same relation to creatures. 
Mut some names are spoken of God implying relation of 
tend Co eretbates from elernity : for from eternity He knew 
and loved the creature, according to the word, I have loved 
Phee with an everlasting love (Jer. xxxi. 3). Therefore also 
other names implying relition to creatures, as Lord and 
Creator, are applicd to God from eternity. 

— OPp. 4. Further, names of this kind signify relation. 
Phat relwtion niust be something in God, or in the creature 
only. But it cannot betoken Something in the creature 
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only, for in that case God would be called Lord from the 
opposite relation in creatures; while nothing can receive 
its denomination only from its opposite. Therefore the 
relation must be something in God also. But nothing from 
time can be in God, for He is above time. Therefore these 
names are not applied to God from time. 

Obj. 5. Further, a thing is catled relative from relation, 
for instance lord from lordship ; as white from whiteness. 
Therefore if the relation of lordship is not really in God, 
but only in idea, it follows that God is not really Lord, 
which ts plainly false. 

Obj. 6. Further, in relative things which are not simul- 
taneous in nature, one can exist without the other; us a 
thing knowable can exist without the knowledge of it, as 
the Philosopher says. But relative things which are said 
of God and creatures are not simultaneous. Therefore a 
relation can be said of God to the creature even without 
the existence of the creature; and thus these names, Lord 
and Creator, are spoken of God from eternity, and not from 
time. 

On the contrary, Augustine says, that this relative appella- 
tion Lord is applicd to God from time. 

I answer that, The names which import relation to creatures 
are applied to God from time, and not from eternity. 

To see this we must learn that some have said that relation 
is not a reality, but only an idea. This is plainly seen to be 
false from the very fact that things themselves have a mutuul 
natural order and habitude. Since relation has two ex- 
tremes, it happens in three ways that a relation is real 
(ens nature) or logical (ens rationis). Sometimes from both 
extremes it is an idea anty. as when mutual order or habtede 
can only be an idea tn the apprehension of reason: 
we say that a thing is identined with Uself, 
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hending one thing twice regards it as two; thus it apore- 
hends a certain habitude of the thing to itself, The 
same applies to relations between being and not being 


formed by reason, apprehending not being as an extreme. 
The same is true of relations that follow upon an act of 
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reason ; as genus and species, and the like. There are other 
relations which are realities as regards both extremes, 
as when for instance a habitude exists between two’ things 
according to some reality that belongs to both ; which 
applies to all relations of quantity; as great and small, 
Gouble and half, and the like; for quantity exists in both 
extremes: the same applies to relations of action and 
passion, as motive power and the movable thing, father and 
son, and the like. Again, a relation in one extreme may 
be a reality ; while in the other extreme it is an idea only, 
and this happens when two extremes are not of one and the 
same order, as sense and science refer respectively to 
sensible things and to intellectual things ; which, inasmuch 
as they are realities existing in nature, are outside the order 
of sensible and intelligible existence. Therefore in science 
and in sense a real relation exists, because they are ordered 
either to the knowledge or to the sensible perception of 
things ; whereas the things in themselves are outside this 
order, and hence in them there is no real relation to science 
and sense. but onlv in idea, inasmuch as the intellect appre- 
hends thern as terms of the relations of science and sense. 
Hence, the Philosopher says that they are called relations, 
not forasmuch as they are related to other things, but as 
others are related tothem. Likewise, for instance, the term 
on the vzg/:t is not applied to a column, unless it stands as 
regards an animal on the right side ; which relation is not 
realiy in the column, but in the animal. As God is out- 
side the whole order of creation, and all creatures are 
ordered to Him, and not conversely ; it is manifest that 
creatures are really related to God Himself; whereas in 
God there is no real relation to creatures, but it is so only 
in idea, Imasmuch as creatures are referred to Him. Thus 
there is nothing to prevent these names which import 
relation to the creature to be predicated of God from time, 
not by reason of any change in Him, but by reason of the 
change of the creature; as a column is on the right of an 
ner without change in itself, but by change in the 
animal. | 
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Reply Obj. 1. Some relative names are imposed to signity 
the relative habitudes themselves, as master and servant, 
father and son, and the like, which are called relatives of 
existence (secundum esse). Others are imposed to signify 
the things that ensue upon certain habitudes, as the mover 
and the thing moved, the head and the thing that has a 
head, and the like: these are called relatives of speech 
(secundum dict). Thus, there is the same twofold difference 
in Divine Names. Some signify the habitude itself to the 
creature, as Lord, and these do not signify the Divine 
Substance directly, but indirectly ; presupposing the Divine 
Substance ; as dominion presupposes power, which is 
the Divine Substance, Others signify the Divine Essence 
directly, and consequently the corresponding habitudes ; 
as Saviour, Creator, and such-like ; these signify the action 
of God, which is His Essence. Both names are said of God 
from time so far as they imply a habitude either principally 
or consequently, but not as signifying the Essence, either 
directly or indirectly. 

Reply Obj. 2. As relations applied to God from time are 
only an idea as regards God ; so, to be made, or to have been 
made are applied to God only in idea, with no change in 
Him, as for instance when we say, Lord, Thou art our refuge 
(Ps. Ixxxix. I). 

Reply Obj. 3. The operations of the intellect and will are 
in the subject operator, therefore names signifying relations 
following the action of the intellect or will, are applied to God 
from eternity ; whereas those following the actions proceeding 
to external effects according to our mode of thinking are 
applied to God from time, as Savtour, Creator, and the like. 

Reply Obj. 4. Relations signified by these names which 
are applied to God from time, are in God only in idea ; 
but the opposite relations in creatures are real. Nor is it 
incongruous that God should be denominated from relations 
really existing in the thing, still so that the opposite rela- 
tions in God should also be understood by us at the same 
time ; in the sense that God is spoken of relatively to the 
creature, inasmuch as the creature is related to Him, as the 
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Philosopher says that the object is said to be knowable 
relatively because knowledge relates to It. 

Reply Obj. 5. Since God is related to the creature in a 
degree corresponding to the creature being related to Him: 
the relation of subjection being a real one in the creature, 
It follows that God is Lord not in idea only, but in reality ; 
for He is called Lord as the creature is subject to Him. 

Reply Obj. 6. To know whether relations are simultaneous 
by nature or otherwise, it is not so necessary to consider 
the order of things to which they belong as the meaning of 
the relations themselves. If one in its idea includes another, 
and vice versa, then they are simultaneous by nature: as 
double and half, father and son, and the like. If one in 
Its idea includes another, and not vice versa, they are not 
simultaneous by nature. This applies to science and its 
object ; for the object knowable 1s considered as a poten- 
tiality, and the science as a habit, or as an act. Hence the 
knowable object in its mode of signification exists before 
science, but if the same object is considered in the act, then 
It is simultaneous with science in act ; for the object known 
is nothing as such unless it is known. Thus, though God 
is prior to the creature, still because the signification of 
Lord includes the idea of a servant and vice versa, these 

two relative terms, Lord and servazt, are simultaneous by 
nature. Hence God was not Lord until He possessed a 
creature subject to Himself. 


EIGHTH ARTICLE. 


WHETHER THIS NAME GOD IS A NAME OF THE NATURE ? 
We procecd this to the Eighth Article :— 
OSyection 1. It secms that this name, God, Is not a Name 

belonging to the Nature. For Damascene says that God 
ts culled so from Ocew (ichich means to run), and chertsh all 
things ; or from atOauv, that ts, to burn; for our God ts a fire 
consuming all matice ; or from CeacOar, which means to consider 
all things. But all these names belong to operation. There- 
fore this name God signifies His operation and not His Nature. 
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Sis tee Dirtes cons cee ee weet 
ae tie eanee aeoe 2 own nae Therefore this 
signuly the Divine Nature. 
On the contrary, Ambrose says that God is a name of the 
Nature. 
a pine Whence ‘ name is imposed, and what the 
. gnines are not always the same thing. As we know 
aaa = pd asad and operations, sO We name 
operation, or its property : 
we name the substance of a stone from its act, as for instance 
that it hurts the foot (ledit pedem) ; but still this name is 
nov meant to signify the particular action, but the stonc’s 
Agena Magee a peated hand, known to us 
are not nied (orn other ae | peptone he — 
the meaning of the name and its rks oe — 
Because God is not known to us j His x a 
made known to us from His ope re ; a ne cl 
yperations or eiiccts, we can 
name Him from these ; hence’ this name Ged is a Name oi 
operation So far as relates to the source of its meaning. 
geen a aan from His universal providence over 
Ing who speak of God intend to name God as 
exercising providence over all, hence Dionysius savs, The 
ed waiches over all with perfect providence and aaaditess. 
‘aken from such operation, this name God is imposed to 
Signify the Divine Nature. 
Keply Obj. 1. What Damascene says refers to Providence ; 
which is the source of the signification of the name Ged. . 
Reply Obj. 2. We can name a thing according to the 
knowledge we have of its nature from its properties and 
citects. As we can know what a store is in itself from 
Its property, this name stone Signifies the nature of uw stone 
in itself ; for it signifies the definition of a stone, by whict; 
we know what it is, for the idew which the mre Sache is iy 
the definition. From the Divine etiects we cannot knew. the 
Divine Nature in Itself, $0 us to know what It is but OY 
by way of eminence, and by way of cansality, and of negation 
(Q. AIL.). Thus the name God signifies the Divine Natuce, 
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for this Name was imposed to signify something existing 
above all things, the principle of all things, and removed 
from all things; for those who name God intend to signify 
all this. 


NINTH ARTICLE. 
WHETHER THIS NAME GOD IS COMMUNICABLE ? 


We proceed thus to the Ninth Article :-— 

Objection 1. It seems that this Name God is communicable. 
Whosoever shares in the thing signified by a Name, shares 
in the Name itself. But this Name God signifies the Divine 
Nature, which is communicable to others, according to the 
words, He has given us many and precicits promises, that 
thereby we may be dartakers of the Divine Nature (2 Pet. 1. 4). 
Therefore this Name God can be communicated to others. 

Ob;.2. Further, only proper Names are not communicable. 
But this Name God is not a proper Name; but it is an 
appcilative Name; which appears from the fact that it 
nas a plural, according to the text, IJ satd, you are gods 
(Ps. Ixxxi. 6). Therefore this Name God, is communicable. 

O67. 3. Further, this Name God comes from the opera- 
tion, as explained. But other Names given to .God from 
His operations or efiects are communicable ; as good, wise, 
and the hke. Therefore this Name God is communicable. 

On the contrary, It is said, They gave the incommunicable 
juame to wood and stoncs (Wisdom xiv. 21), in reference to the 
Divine Name. Therefore this Name God is incommunicable. 

[ answer that, A name is communicable in two ways, 
properly, and by similitude. It is properly communicable 
in the sense that its whole signification can be given to 
many, by similitude it is communicable according to some 
part of the signification of the name. This name /tom is 
properly communicated to all things of the same nature as 
lions by similitude it is communicable to those with some 
part of the nature of a lion, as for instance courage, or 
strength, called Hons metaphorically. To know, however, 

What names are properly communicable, we must consider 
that every form existing in the singular subject, by which 
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it is individualized, is common to manv In reality, or at leust 
in kiva ; as human nature is common to many in reality, 
and in idea; whereas the nature of the sun is not commen 
to many in reality, but only in idea; for the nature of the 
sun can be understood as existing in many subjects ; and 
for the reason that the mind understands the nature of 
every species by abstraction from the singular. Hence to 
be in one singular subject or in many is outside the idea cf 
the species. So, the idea of the species being retained, it 
can be understood as existing in many. The singular, from 
the fact ot so being, is divided off from ail others. Hence 
every name imposed to signify any singular thing 1s in- 
communicable both in reality and idea. The pleurality 
of this individual thing cannot be conceived in idea. Hence 
no name signifying any individual thing 1s properly corm- 
municable to many, but only by way of similituce ; as for 
instance a person can be called Achilles metaphorically, 
forasmuch as he may possess something of the propertics 
of Achilles, such as strength. On the other hand. forms 
which are not individualized by any particular subject, but 
by and of themselves, as being subsisting forms, if under- 
stood as they are in themselves, could not be communica's‘e 
either in reality or in idea; but only perhaps by way o! 
similitude, as was said of individuals. Forasmuch as we 
are unable to understand simple self-subsisting forms as 
they really are; we understand them as compound things 
having forms in matter, therefore, as was said in thie fi st 
article, we impose upon them concrete names signifying 
a nature existing in some subject. Hence, so far as concerns 
the idea of names, the same rules apply to Names We Inpoe 
to signify the nature of compound things as to names 
given by us to signify simple subsisting natures, os 
Since, then, this name God is given to signify the ee 
Nature, and as the Divine Nature cannot be ae as 
(Q. XI.), it follows that this name God is Cea igones 
in reality, but communicabie in opinion , see ae ae 
way as this name su would be seule i" ese 
suns existed, as some Say 15 the case. Theretore, 1h 15 Sa! 
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You screed these icha were nol gods (Gal. iv. 8), and the Gloss 
adds, Nof gods tn nature, but in human optnton. Neverthe- 
less this name God is communicable, not in its whole signi- 
fication, but in sorne part of it by way of similitude; so that 
those are called gods who share in divinity by likeness, 
according to the text, I satd, you are gods (Ps. 1xxxi.). 

But any name that existed to signify God not in His 
Nature but in His Subject (supositum), accordingly as 
He is individually considered, would be absolutely incom- 
municable; as, for instance, perhaps the Name of the Four 
Leiters among the Hebrews; and this is like giving the 
name to the sun as signifying this individual thing. 

Reply O67, r. Tne Divine Nature is only communicable 
according to the participation of some similitude. 

Reply Obj. 2. This name God is an appellative name, and 
not a proper name, for it signifies the Divine Nature in the 
possessor ; although God Himscif in reality is neither 
universal nor particular. Names do not follow upon the 
real mode of existence in things, but upon the mode of 
existence as it isin our mind. And yet it is incommunicable 
according to the truth of the thing, as was said above con- 
cerning the name su. : 

Reply Oi7. 3. These names good, wise, and the like, are 
imposed from the perfections proceding from God to 
creatures ; but they do not signify the Divine Nature, 
but rather signify the perfections themselves absolutely; 
and thereicre they are in truth communicable to many. 
This name God is given to God from His own proper opera- 


= which we experience continually, to signiiy the Divine 
Nature. 


TENTH ARTICLE. 


WHETHER THIS NAME GOD IS APPLIED TO GOD UNIVOCALLY 
GY NATURE AND RY PAXTICIPATION, AND 
TO OPINION ? 
We proceed thus to the Tenth 4 rticle :— 
Objection 1. It seerns that this n 
God univocaily by nature a 


ACCORDING 


ame God is applied to 
nd by participation, and accord- 
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mzteoplition. Where a diverse signiication exists, there is 
na contradiction of atirmation and negation ; for equivoca- 
tron prevents contradiction. But a Catholic who says : An 
idol is not God, contradicts a pagan who says: An idol ts 
God. Therefore God in both senses is spoken of univocally. 

Obj. 2. Further, as an idol is God in opinion, and noi in 
truth ; so the enjoyment of carnal pleasures 1s called happr- 
ness In opinion, and not in truth. The name beatitude ts 
anphied univocally to this supposed happiness, and also to 
that true happiness. Therefore also this name God 1s 
applied to God univocally and truly; and to God also in 
oninion. 

Obj. 3. Further, names are called univocal because they 
contain one idea. When a Catholic says : There is one God, 
he understands by the Name of God an omnipotent being, 
and one venerated above all; while the heathen understands 
the same when he says, an idol is God. Theretore this 
Name is applied univocally to both. 

On the contrary, The idea in the intellect is the likeness 
of what is in the thing. The word antmal applied to a 
true animal, and to a picture of one, is equivocal. There- 
fore this Name God applied to the true God and to God in 
opinion, is applied equivocally. 

Morzover, No one can signify what he does not know. The 
heathen does not know the Divine Nature. So when he says 
an idol is God, he does not signify the true Deity. A Catholic 
signifies the true Deity when he says there is one God, 
Therefore this Name God is not applied mivocally, but equi- 
vocally to the true God, and to God according to opinion. 

1 answer that, This Name God in the three aforesaid 
significations is taken neither univocally nor equ Ys 
but analogically. Which is apparent from this RON 
Univocal names mean absolutely the same thins, out 
equivocal names absolutely . diicrent ; in es : 
names a name taken in one signification must be p ace 
‘a its definition as taken in other Senses j a us 
instance, being applied to substance is placed in the aay 
of being as applied to accident ; and healthy appiica to 
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animal is placed in the definition of healthy as applied to 
urine and medicine. Urine is the sign of health in the 
animal, and medicine is the cause of health. The same 
Tule applies to the present subject. This name God, when 
taken to mean the true God, is taken in the idea of God to 
mean God in opinion, or participation. When we name 
anyone God by participation, we understand by the name 
of God some likeness of the tmie God. Likewise, when we 
call an idol God, by this name God we understand and 
signify something which men think is God; thus it ts 
imamtiest that the name has different meanings, but that one 
of them is comprised in the other significations. Hence 
it is manifestly said analogically. 

Reply O37. 1. The multiplication of names does not 
depend on the predication of the name, but on the significa- 
tion. This name man, of whomsoever it is predicated, 
Whether truly or falsely, is said in one way. It would be 
multiplied it by the name a2 we meant to signify different 
ior instaice, 1f one meant to signify by this name 
man What man really is, and another meant to signify by 
the same name a stone, or something else. Hence it is 
evident that a Catholic saying that an idol is not God 
contradicts the pagan asserting that it is God ; because each 
of thei uses this name God to signify the true God. When 
tie pagan says the idol is God, he does not use this name 
as meaning God in opinion, for he would then speak the 
truth ; as also Catholics sometimes use the name in that 
sense, as in the Psalm, All the gods of the Gentiles are demons 
(Ps. xev. 5). 

_The same remark applies to the second and third Objec- 
tions. For those reasons proceed from the different predica- 
tion of the name, and not from its various significations. 

Reply Oby. 4. The term animal applied to a true and 
a pictured animal is not purely equivocal. The Philoso- 
pher takes equivocal names in a large sense, including 
analogous names: because also existence, which is taken 


analogically, 1s sometimes said to be predicated equivocally 
of different predicaments. 
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Reply Obj. 5. Neither a Catholic nor a pagan knows the 
very Nature of God in Itself, as It is ; but each one knows 
It according to some idea of causality, or excellence, or 
remotion (Q. XII.). So a pagan can take this name God 
in the same way when he says the idol is God, as the 
Catholic does in saying, the idol is not God. Iz anyone 
should be quite ignorant of God altogether, he could not 
even name Him, unless, perhaps, as we use names the meaning 
of which we know not. _ 


ELEVENTH ARTICLE. 


WHETHER THIS NAME, HE WHO IS, IS THE MOST PROPER NAME 
OF GOD ? 


We proceed thus to the Eleventh Article :— 

Objection 1. It seems that this Name He who ts is not the 
most proper Name of God. For this Name God ts an in- 
communicable Name. But this Name He who 7s, is not an 
incommunicable name. Therefore this Name He who is is 
not the most proper Name of God. 

Obj. 2. Further, Dionysius says that the naming of good 
excellently manifests all the processtons of God. It especially 
belongs to God to be the universal principle of ail things. 
Therefore this Name good especially belongs to Cod, and 
not this name He who ts. 

Obj. 3. Further, every Divine Name seems to imply 
relation to creatures, for God is known to us only throujsh 
creatures. But this Name He who ts, imports no relation 
to creatures. Therefore this Name He who $s, is not the 
most applicable to God. 

On the contrary, It is said that when Moses asked, If they 
t is His Name? what shall I tell them? the 
‘Tell them, “He who ts,” hath sent me 
Therefore this Name, He who 


say to me, Wha 
Lord answered him, 
to you” (Exod. iii. 13, I4). bs 
's, most properly belongs to God. _ 

" I ane tia This Name, He who is, is most properly 
applied to God, for three reasons :— 


First, because of its signification. It docs not signify 
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form, but simply existence itself. Hence since the Existence 
of God is His Essence itself, which can be said of no other 
(Q. IIL.), it is clear that among other names this one specially 
denominates God, for everything is denominated by its 
form. 

Second, on account of its universality. All other names 
are either less common, or, if convertible with it, still add 
something above it at least in idea. Hence in a certain 
way they inform and determine it. Our intellect cannot 
know the Essence of God Itself in this life, as It is in itself, 
but whatever mode is taken to determine its idea of God 
falls short of the mode of what Ged is in Himself. There- 
fore the less determinated the names are, and the more 
absolute and comnion they are, the more properly are they 
applicd to God. Hence Damascene says that, He who is, 1S 
the principal of ali naines applied to God ; for comprehending 
ail in itself, it contatis existence itself as an infinite and ta- 
det-riminate sea of suostaitce. By any other name some mode 
of substance is determined, whereas this Name He who 1s, 
determines no mode of being, but is indeterminate to all ; 
and therefore it names the infinite ocean of substance 
itself. - 

Third, from its consignification, for it signifies present 
existence ; and this above all properly applies to God, whose 
existence does not know past or future, as Augustine says. 

Reply Obj. 1. This Name He who ts, is the Name of God 
more properly than this Name God, as regards its source, 
namely, Existence ; and as regards the mode of signification 
and consignilication. As regards the object intended by 
the name, this Name God is more proper, as it 1s imposed 
to signity the Divine Nature ; and still more proper is the 
Name of Four Letters, imposed to signify the Substance of 
God Itself, mcommunicable and singular. 

Refly Ody, 2. This name good is the principal name of God 
us expressing the cause, but not absolutely ; for existence 
considered absolutely comes before the idea of cause. 

Ke ply O2). 3. It is not necessary that all the Divine Names 
siould import relation to creatures, but it suffices that they 
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be imposed from some perfections flowing from God to 
creatures ; among which is His Existence itself, from which 
comes this Name, He who ts. 


TWELFTH ARTICLE. 


WHETHER AFFIRMATIVE PROPOSITIONS CAN 
ABOUT GOD ? 


We proceed thus to the Twelfth Arizcle :— 

Objection 1. It seems that affirmative propositions cannot 
be formed about God. For Dionysius says that, negations 
about God are true ; but affirmations are vague. 

Obj. 2. Further, Boethius says, that a simple form caisot 
be a subject. God is the most absolutely simple form: 
therefore He cannot be a subject. Anything capable of 
an affirmative proposition is a subiect. Therefore an 
affirmative proposition cannot be formed about God. 

Obj. 3. Further, every intellect is false which understands a 
thing otherwise than asitis. But God has existence without 
any compound element init. Therefore since every affinna- 
tive intellect understands everything it knows as com- 
pound, it follows that a true affirmative proposition about 
God is impossible. 

Ox the contrary, What is of faith cannot be fulse. Some 
affirmative propositions are of faith; as that God is Three 
and'One; and that He is Omninctent. Therefore trie 
athrmative propositions can be tormed about Ged. 

I answer that, True affirmative propositions can be formed 
about God. To prove this we must know that in every 
true affirmative proposition the predicate and the subicct 
signify the same thing in reality, and signify something tise 
in idea. This appears to be the case both in propuositions 
predicated accidentally, and in those predicated sud- 
stantially. It is manifest that man and while have the 
same subject, and differ in idea ; for the idea of rian ts one 
thing, and whiteness is another. The same applics when I 
say, Man is an animal; the being man is truly an animal, 
for there exists in’ the same subject (swpposito) both the 
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sensible nature by reason of which he ts called animal, and 
the rational nature by reason of which he ts called man ; 
hence this predicate and subject are in the same subject 
(suppositwin), but differ in idea. In propositions where the 
same thing is predicated of itself, the same rule in some way 
is found, inasmuch as the intellect draws to the suppositum 
what it places in the subject ; and what it places in the pre- 
dicate it draws to the nature of the form existing in the 
suApositum ; so that we can say the things predicated are 
the form, and the subjective things are the matter. To this 
diversity in idea corresponds the plurality of predicate and 
subject, wnile the intellect signifies the identity of the thing 
by the composition itself. God, however, as considered in 
Himself, is altogether one and simple, still our intellect 
knows Hira by different conceptions ; so, however, that it 
cannot sce Him as He is in Himself. Nevertheless, although 
it understands Him under diiferent conceptions, it knows 
that one and the same simple object corresponds to its 
concepilons. Theretore the plurality of predicate and 
subject represents the plurality of idea; and the intellect 
represents the unity by composition. | 

Reply O57. 1. Dionysius says that the affirmations about 
God are iccnclusive or, according to another translation, 
Incongruvus ; Inasmuch as no Name can be applied to God 
in the mode of signification. 

Reply Obj. 2. Our intellect cannot comprehend simple 
subsisting forms, as they really are in themselves ; but it 
apprehends them as compound things containing something 
as subject and something in that subject. Therefore it 
apprehends the simple form as a subject, and attributes 
something else to it. 

Keply OL7. 3. This proposition, The intellect understanding 
anyihing otherwise than it ts, is false, can be taken in two 
senses j uccordingly as this adverb otherwise determines the 
word uaderstanding to the thing understood, or to the one 
who understands. Taken as referring to the thing under- 
Stood, the proposition is true, and the meaning is : Whatever 
intellect understands that the thing is otherwise than it is, 
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is false. This does not hold in the present case; because 
our intellect, when forming a proposition about God, does 
not affirm that He is composite, but that He is simple. 
But taken as referring to the one who understands, the 
Proposition is false. The mode of the intellect in under- 
standing is different from the mode of the thing as it exists. 
It is clear that our intellect understands material things 
below itself in an immatcrial manner ; not that it Winder: 
stands them to be immaterial things ; but it understands 
them in an immaterial manner. Likewise, when it under- 
stands simple things above itself, it understands them 
according to its own mode, which is in a composite aspect ; 
but still not as if it understood them to be composite things. 
Thus our intellect is not false in forming composition in its 
ideas concerning God. : 


I. 2 
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QUESTION XIV. 


THE KNOWLEDGE OF [IN} GOD. 
(In Sixteen Aritcles.) 


HAVING considered what belongs to the Divine Substance, 
we go on now to treat of God’s Operation. Because one 
kind of operation is immanent, and another kind of opera- 
tion proceeds to the exterior effect, we treat first of know- 
ledge and ot will (for understanding abides in the intelligent 
agent, and will is in the one who wills) ; and afterwards of 
the Power of God, the principle of the Divine operation 
as proceeding to the exterior effect. Because to understand 
is a kind of life, after treating of the Divine Knowledge, 
we consider the Divine Life. As knowledge concerns truth, 
we then consider truth and falsity. Further, as everything 
known is in the knower, and the reasons of things existing 
in the knowledge of God, are called Ideas ; to the considera- 
tion of the knowledge wil also be joined the treatment of 
the Ideas. 

Concerning the knowledge in God, there are sixteen 
points for inquiry: (1) Whether there is knowledge in 
God? (2) Whether God understands Himself? (3) Whether 
He comprehends Himself 2?) (4) Whether His understand- 
iIngis His Substance 2 (5) Whether He understands other 
tangs besides Himsclf? (6) Whether He has a proper 
knowledge of them? (7) Whether the knowledge of God 
is discursive ? (8) Whether the knowledge of God is the 
cause of things 2? (g) Whether God has knowledge of non- 
existing things ?) (10) Whether He has knowledge of 
evil ? . (x1) Whether He has knowledge of individual 
things ¢ (12) Whether He knows the Infinite ? (13) Whether 
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He knows future contingent things ? (14) Whether He 
knows enunciable things ? (15) Whether the knowledge of 


God is variable? (16) Whether God has speculative or 
practical knowledge of things ? | 


First ARTICLE. 
WHETHER THERE IS KNOWLEDGE IN GOD ? 


We proceed thus to the First Article -— 

Objection 1. It seems that in God there is not Knowledge. 
For knowledge is a habit; and habit does not belong to 
God, since it is the medium between potentiality and act. 
Therefore knowledge is not in Gad. 

Obj. 2. Further, since knowledge is about conclusions, 
it is a kind of knowledge caused by something else, which 
is the knowledge of principles. But nothing is caused in 
God ; therefore knowledge is not in God. 

O67. 3. Further, all knowledge is universal, or particular. 
In God there is no universal nor particular (Q. XIII., A. 4). 
Therefore in God there is not knowledge. 

On the conivary, The Apostle says, O the depih of th: 
wisdom and of the knowledge of God (Rom. x1. 33}. 

I answer that, In God there exists the most perfect 
knowledge. To prove this, we consider that intelligent 
beings are distinguished from non-intelligent beings because 
the latter possess only their own form; whereus the intel- 
ligent being naturally has also the iorm of some other thing: ; 
for the idea of the thing known is in the knower. Hence 
it is manifest that the nature of a non-intelligent being ts 
more contracted and limited ; whereas the nature of intelh- 
vent beings has a greater amplitude and extension ; there- 
fore the Philosopher says that the soul ts im a sense every- 
thing. The contraction of the form comes from the ratier. 
Hence, as we have said above, forms accordingly 4a» they 
are the more immaterial, approach more nearly toa ‘kind 
of infinity. Therefore it is clear that the Irniaareridity 
of a thing is the reason and rule of its ecgnes OD ; fe 
the mode of immateriality is the mode of knowieust, 
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Hence, as the Philosopher says, plants do not know, be- 
cause they are wholly material. Sense knows in propor- 
tion as it receives images free from matter, and the intellect 
is still further cognoscitive, because it is more separated 
from matter, and unmixed. Since God is in the highest 
dezree of immateriality (Q. VII.), it follows that He occupies 
the highest place in knowledge. | 

Reply Obj. 1. As the perfections flowing from God to 
creatures exist in a higher state in God Himself (Q. IV.), 
whenever a name taken from any created perfection iS 
attributed to God, it ought to be separated in its significa- 
tion from.everything that belongs to that imperfect mode 
proper to creatures. Hence knowledge is not a quality in 
God, nor a habit ; but Substance and Pure Act. 

Reply Obj. 2. Whatever is divided and multiplied in 
creatures exists in God simply and unitedly (Q. XIil.). 
Man has different kinds of knowledge, according to different 
obiects of his knowledge. He has intelligence as regards 
the knowledge of principles ; he has science according to the 
knowledge of conclusions; he has wisdom, as he knows 
the highest cause ; he has counsel or prudence, as he knows 
what is to be done. God knows all these by one simple 
act of knowledge. The simple knowledge of God can be 
named by all these names; in such a way, however, that 
there must be removed froin each of them, so far as they 
enter into the Divine predication, everything that savours 
of imperfection ; and everything that expresses perfection 
is to be retained in them. Hence it is said, Wisdom and 
strenglh heloug to Him; and He possesses counsel and intelli- 
renee (Job xit 13). 

Weply Ob}. 3. Knowledge is according to the mode of 
the one who knows ; for the thing known is in the knower 
according to the mode of the knower. Since the mode of 
ae pivie Essence is higher than that of creatures, Divine 
weveice Goes not exist in God after the mode of created 
science, So as to be universal or particular, or habitual, or 
potential, or existing according to any such mode. 
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SECOND ARTICLE. 
WHETHER GOD UNDERSTANDS HIMSELF ? 


We proceed thus to the Second Article :-— 

Objection 1. It seems that God does not understand Him- 
self. For it is said by the philosopher, Every knower who 
knows his own essence, returns completely to his own essence. 
God does not go out from His own Essence, nor is He moved 

-at all; thus He cannot return to His own Essence ; there- 
fore He does not know His own Essence. 

Obj. 2. Further, to understand is a kind of passion and 
motion, as the Philosopher says; and science also is a kind 
of assimilation to the object known ; and the thing known 
is the perfection of the knower. But nothing is moved, or 
suffers, or is made perfect of itself, nor, as Hilary Suvs, 
ts likeness tts own: therefore God does not understand 
Himself. 

Obj. 3. Further, we are like to God chiefly in our intellect, 
because we are the image of God in mind, as Augustine 
says. Our intellect understands itself, only as it under- 
stands other things. Therefore God understands Himself 
only so far perchance as He understands other things. 

On the contrary, It is said, The things of God no one knoweth, 
but the Spirit of God (1 Cor. ii. 11). 

I answer that, God understands Himself of Himself. In 
proof whereof it must be known that although in operations 
which are transitive as regards the external etect, the 
object of the operation, which is taxen as the term, exists 
outside the operator ; nevertheless in operations that remain 
in the operator, the object signified as the term of operation, 
resides in the operator ; and accordingly as it thus resides, 
the operation is actual. Hence the Philosopher Says, that 
the sensible in act is sense in act, and the actual intelligibee 
is intellect in act. \We feel and know anything to be actual 
from the fact that our intellect or sense is actually informe 
by the ‘sensible or intelligible species. Thus sense or in- 
tellect is distinct from the sensible or intelligible object, 
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because both are potentialities. Since God has nothing in 
Hiin of potentiality, but is Pure Act, the Intellect and its 
object in Him are altogether the same ; so that He neither 
is without the intelligible species, as is the case with our 
intellect regarded as a potentiality ; nor does the intelligible 
spccies differ from the substance of the Divine Intellect, as 
it differs in our intellect regarded as actually intelligent ; 
but the Iniclligible Idea itself is.the Divine Intellect Itself, 
and thus He understands Himself by Himself. 

Reply Obj. 1. Return to its own essence means only that 
a thing subsists in itself. Inasmuch as the form perfects 
the matter by giving it existence, it is in a certain way 
diffused in it ; and it returns to itsclf so far as it has existence. 
Those cognoscitive faculties which are not subsisting, but are 
the acts of organs, dco not know themselves, as appears as 
regards each of the senses; whereas those cognoscitive 
faculties which are subsisting, know themselves ; hence it is 
said that, whoever hnous his essence returns toi. It supremely 
belongs to God -to be self subsisting. Hence according to 
this mode of speaking, He supremely returns to His own 
Essence, and knows Himself. 

Reply Obj. 2. To be moved and to suffer are taken 
equivocaily, accordingly as to understand means a kind of 
being moved, or kind of passion, as the Philosopher says. 
To understand is net the imperfect act passing from one to 
another; but it is a perfect act existing in the agent itsclf. 
Likewise also as the intellect is perfected by the intelligible 
object, or is assimilated to it, this belongs to the imtellect 
considered as i potentiality ; because the fact of its being 
na state of potentiahty makes it ditfer from the intelhgible 
object and assimilates it thereto through the intelligible idea, 
Which is the likeness of the thing understood, and makes 
it to be perfected thereby, as potentiality is perfected by 
act. The Divine Intellect, which is no way a potentiality, 
is not perfected by the intelligible object, nor is It assimilated 
thereto; but It is Its own perfection, and Its own Act of 
understanding. 


Reply 0b]. 3. Natural existence does not belong to primary 
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matter, which ts a pure potentiality ; except as when it is 
reduced to act by the form. Our possible intellect has 
the same relation to intelligible objects as primary matter 
has to natural things; it is a potentiality as regards intelli- 
gible objects, just as primary matter is to natural things. 
Hence our possible intellect can be exercised concerning 
intelligible objects only so far as it is perfected by the 
intelligible species of anything ; in that way it understands 
itself by the intelligible species, as it understands oti.er 
things. It is manifest that by knowing the intelligible 
object it understands also its own act of understanding, 
and by this act knows the intellectual faculty itself. God 
is Pure Act in the order of existence, as also in the order 
of intelligible objects ; therefore He understands Himseif by 
Himself. 7 


THIRD ARTICLE. 
WHETHER GOD COMPREHENDS HIMSELF ? 


We proceed thus to the Third Article :— 

Objection x. It seems that God does net comprehend 
Himself. For Augustine says, that whatever coimprehsitds 
ttself ts finite as regards itself. But God is in all ways 
infinite ; therefore He does not comprehend Himself. 

Ob7. 2. [fit be said that God 1s infinite to us, and finite to 
Himself; in contradiction it can be urged, that everything 
in-God is truer than it isin us. Ii God is finite to Himscil, 
but infinite to us, then God is more truly finite than in- 
finite ; which is against what was laid down above (Q. VIZ.) : 
therefore God does not comprehend Himself. 

On the contrary, Augustine says, Everything that under- 
stands itself, comprehends itself. God understands Himscit ; 
therefore He comprehends Himself. 

I answer that, God perfectly comprehends Himself, as 
can be thus proved. Anything is comprehended waen the 
end of its being known 1s arena, and it is fully known ; 
this is accomplished when it is as perfectly known as it 

can be known; as, for instance, a demonstrable proposition 
is ééipteliended when known by demonstration, not, 
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however, when it is known by only probable reason. God 
knows Himself as perfectly as He can be known. For 
everything is knowable according to the mode of its own 
actuality. A thing is not known as a potentiality, but 
as an actuality. The power of God’s own knowledge is 
as great as His actual existence ; because from the fact that 
He is Actuality separated from all matter and potentiality, 
He is knowable in a corresponding degree. It is manifest 
that He knows Himself as much as He is knowable; and for 
that reason He perfectly comprehends Himself. 

Retly Ouj. 1. The strict meaning of comprehension 
signifies that one thing holds and includes another ; in which 
sense everything comprehended is finite, as also is every- 
thing included in another. This is not the meaning of 
comprelicnsion as applied to God, when we speak of His 
comprehending Himself, as if His Intellect were a faculty 
apart from Himself, and as if it held and included Himself ; 
whereas these modes of speaking are to be taken by way of 
negation. As God is said to be in Himself, forasmuch as 
He is not contained in anything outside of Himself; so He 
is said to be comprehended by Himself, forasmuch as nothing 
in Himself is hidden from Himself. For Augustine says, 
The whole ts comprehended when seen, tf it ts seen in such a 
wav that itothing of st ts hidden from the seer. 

Keb’y Obj, 2, When God is said to be finite to Himself, 
this 1s to be understood according to a certain similitude 
of proportion, because He has the same relation in not 
exceeding His Intellect, as anything finite has in not exceed- 
ing finite intellect. God is not to be called finite, as if He 
understood Himself to be finite. 


FOURTH ARTICLE. 
WHETHER THE ACT OF GOD’S INTELLECT IS 
HIS SUBSTANCE ? 
| We Aroceed thus to the Fourth Article -— 
Oujection I. It seems that the act of God’s Intellect is 
not His Substance. To understand is an Operation. An 
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operation significs something proceeding from the operator. 
Therefore the act of God’s Intellect is not His Substance. 

Obj. 2. When we understand that we understand. that 
which we understand is not something great or principally 
understood, but something secondary and accessory. If 
therefore God is His own act of understanding, to under- 
stand God will be as when we understand that we under- 
stand, and so to understand God will not be something great. 

Obj. 3. Further, every act of understanding means under- 
standing something. When God ‘understands Himselt, if 
He Himself were not distinct from this act, He would 
understand that He understands, and that he understands 
that He understands Himself; andsoontoinfinity. There- 
fore the act of God’s Intellect is not His Substance. 

On the contrary, Augustine says, The exisience of God ts 
Wisdom. To be wise is to understand. Thereiore Gods 
being is understanding. But God’s existence is His Sub- 
stance (Q. III.). Therefore God’s Intellect is His Substance. 

I answer that, It must be said that God’s Intellect is Ills 
Substance. If it were not His Substance, then something 
else, as the Philosopher says, would be the act and periection 
of the Divine Substance ; to which the Divine Substance 
would be related, as potentiality is to act ; which is alio- 
gether impossible. The act of understanding is the per- 
fection and act of the intelligent agent. We must consicer 
how this is. As was laid down above, to understand is not 
a progressive act to anything extrinsic ; but remains in ine 
operator as his own act and perfection ; as existence 15 the 
perfection of the one existing. As existence follows on the 
form, so in like manner to understand follows on the intel- 
ligible idea. In God there is no form apart froin His Exist 
ence (Q. 11.). Hence as His Essence ftsclf is ae 
Intelligible Species, it necessarily follows that tis Act is 
understanding Itself must be His Essence and His Lxist- 
ee +t follows that in God, the Intellect, and the ace 
understood, and the Intelligible Species, and His Dae 
standing Act are entirely one and the same. Henee, wien 
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God is called intelligent, no kind of multiplicity is attached 
to Tis Substance. 

Keply Obj. 1. To understand is not an operation pro- 
ceeding out of the operator ; but it remains in him. 

Reply Ob7. 2. When the object of the intellect is a non- 
subsistent act of understanding, this object is not some- 
thing great ; as when we understand our own thought ; and 
therefore the likeness to the act Itself of Divine Under- 
stunding which is self-subsisting, does not hold. 

Thus appears the Reply to Ob7. 3. The act of Divine 
Intelligence, self-subsisting, is of Himself, and is not 
another's ; so it necd not proceed to infinity. 


FIFTH ARTICLE. 

WHETHER GOD KNOWS THINGS OTHER THAN HIMSELF ? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article :-— 

Objectiun 1. It seems that God does not know things 
besides ilimsclf. All other things but God are outside of 
(sod. Augustine says that God does not behold anything out 
of Lf MSL, Pheretore He does not know other things. 

U4). 2. Further, the object understood is the perfection 
of , the one who understands. If God understands other 
ngs besides Himself, something else will be the perfection 
of God, and wil be nobler than He: which is impossible 

Ob). 3. Vurther, the act of understanding receives its 
speciic Character from the intelligible object, as does ev | 
other det from its own object. 1 
itself is so much the nobler, th 
stood. 
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Existence is His Intelligence. If anvthing ts perfectiv 
known, its power is also pevfectly known. The power oi 
anything can be perfectly known only by knowing to what 
its power is extended. Since the Divine Power extends 
itself to other things by the very fact that It is the nrst 
effective cause of all things (Q. II.), God must necessarily 
know things other than Himself. This appears still more 
plainly if we add that the Existence Itself of the first eilicient 
cause, that is God, 1s His own Intelligence. Whatever 
effects pre-exist in God, as in the First Cause, must be in 
His Intelligence, and all things must be in Him according to 
an intelligible mode. Everything which is in another, exists 
in It according to the mode of that other’s existence. 

The mode whereby God knows other things, is seen when 
we consider that anything is known in two ways: in itse.s, 
and in another. A thing is known in itself by the proper 
idea adequate to itself as a cognoscible object ; as when the 
eye sees a man through the imuge of a man ; and in another, 
a thing can be seen through the image of that which contains 
it; as when a part is seen in the whole by the idea or the whole; 
or when a man is seen in a mirror by the image of the nurrut, 
or by any other mode by which one thing is seen in another. 

So we say that God sees Himself in Himselt, because He 
sees Himself by His Essence ; and He sees other things not 
in themselves, but in Himself; inasmuch as His [essence 
contains the similitude of other things besides Himself. 

Reply Obj. 1. The opinion of Augustine that God sens 
nothing outside Himself is to be taken, not as if Goad 
simply saw nothing outside Himsclf, but in the Sense that 
He sees all outside Himself in Himself, as above explaincd. 

Reply Obj. 2. The object understood is the perfection of 
the intelligent agent not by its substance, but by its idea, by’ 
which it is in the intellect, as its form and perfection. For 
the idea of a stone is in the soul; and not the stone itseit. 
Things apart from God are understood by God, inasmuch 
as the Essence of God contains the ideas of them as above 
explained ; hence it does not follow that the Divine Intellect 

has any other perfection than Itself. 
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Reply Obj. 3. Intelligence is not specificated by what is 
understood in another, but by the principal object under- 
stood in which other things are understood. Intelligence 
itself 1s specificated by its object, inasmuch as the intelligible 
form is the principle of the intelligible operation. Every 
operation is specificated by the form which is its principle of 
operation ; as heating is caused by heat. Hence the intel- 
lectuai operation is specificated by that intelligible form 
which makes the intellect really actual (2 actu). This is the 
form of the principal thing understood, which in God 
is nothing but His own Essence ; comprehending all ideas of 
things. Hence it does not follow that the Divine Intellect, 
or rather God Himselt, is specificated by anything else than 
the Divine Essence Itself. 


SIXTH ARTICLE. 


WHETEER GOD KNOWS OTHER THINGS THAN HIMSELF 
BY PROPER KNOWLEDGE ? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article :— 

Vojection 1. It seems that God does not know other things 
than Himself with proper knowledge. For, as was shown 
In the fifth article, God so knows other things than Himself, 
according as they are in Himself. Other things are in Him 
as in their common and universal cause, and are known 
by God as in their first and universal cause. This is to 
know them in the universal, and not by proper know- 
ledge. Therefore God knows things besides Himself in the 
universal, and not by proper knowledge. 

Obj. 2. Further, the created essence is as distant from 
the Divine Essence, as. the Divine Essence is distant from 
the created essence. The Divine Essence cannot be known 
by the created essence (Q. XLI.). Therefore neither can 
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Obj. 3. Further, proper knowledge of a thing can only 
come from its own proper idea. But as God knows al! things 
by His Essence, it seems that He does not know each thing 
by its own proper idea (ratio) ; for one thing cannot be the 
proper idea (ratio) of many and diverse things. Therefore 
God has not a proper knowledge of things, but a common 
knowledge ; for to know things otherwise than by their proper 
idea is to have a common and genera! knowledge of them. 

On the contrary, To have a proper knowledge of things is 
to know them not only in general, but as they are distinct 
from each other. God knows things in that manner, as it 
is said that He reaches even to the division of the sdirvit aud 
the soul, of the jotits also and the marrow, ard ts the discerner 
of the thoughts and intentions of the heart; and there is 110 


creature wnvisidle in His sight (Heb. iv. 12, 13). 


I answer that, Some err on this point, saying that God 
knows other things only in general; that is, only as 
beings. For as fire, if it .Knew itself as the principle af 
heat, would know the nature of heat, and all things else 
as hot ; so God, as knowing Himself as the principle of 
being, knows also the nature of being, and all other things 
as beings. 

This opinion, however, cannot be supported. To know a 
thing in general and not in particular, is to have an linperfect 
knowledge of it. Hence our intellect, when it passes frorn 
potentiality to act, proceeds first toa universal and confused 
knowledge of things, before it knows them in particuir; 
as coming from the imperfect to the periect. If the Td 
ledge of God regarding other things were only universal eee 
not special, it would follow that His Inteuigence WORE Tot 
be absolutely perfect ; therefore neither would Hiss Being 
be perfect ; against what was said above (Q.1V.). MW ernst 
therefore hold that God knows other things than Himseit 
with a proper knowledge; not uy as be-ngs, Cut 
tinguished from each other. In proof thereoi we Se 
that some wishing to show that God knows many things by 
one, bring forward some examples, as, for instance, met i 
the centre knew itself, it would know all lines that proceed 
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from tlie centre; or if the light knew itself, it would know 
all colours. 

These examples, although they present some sort of 
similarity, as regards universal causality, fail in this respect, 
that multitude and diversity are not caused by the one 
universal principle as the principle of distinction, but only 
in the point of communication. The diversity of colours is 
not caused bv the light only, but by the different disposition 
of the diaphanous medium which receives it; likewise, the 
diversity of thc lines is caused by the different location. 
Hence it is that this kind of diversity and multitude 
cannot be known in its principle by proper knowledge; but 
only in a general way. In God, however, it is quite other- 
wise. Tt was shown ahove (Q. TV.) that whatever perfec- 
tions exist in a creature, all pre-exist and are contained in 
God in an excelling manner. Not only does the mutual 
bond of communication between creatures, which is their 
existence Itself, belong to their perfection, but also what 
Inakes them distinguished from each other also so belongs ; 
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As therefore the Essence of God contains ail the perfection 
contained in the essence of any other being, and far more ; 
God can know in Himself all of them with proper know- 
ledge. The nature proper to each thing consists in some 
degree of participation in the Divine Perfection. God 
could not be said to know Himself perfectly unless He knew 
all the ways in which His own Perfection can be shared by 
others. Neither could He know the very nature of enxist- 
ence perfectly, unless He knew all modes of existence. 
Hence it is manifest that God knows all things with 
proper knowledge, in their mutual distinction from each 
other. 

Reply 0b). 1. So to know a thing as it is in the knower, 
nay be understood in two ways. In one way this adverb 
so (stc), imports the mode of cognition as regards the thing 
known ; and in that sense it is false. The knower Coes not 
always know the object known according to the being it 
has in the knower itself; for the eye does not know a 
stone according to the existence it has in the cye itself; 
but rather by the image of the stone which the cye his 
in itself, it knows the stone according to its own mode 
of existence outside the eye. If any knower has a know- 
ledge of the object known according to the existence it 
has in the knower, nevertheless it knows the same thing 
according to its mode of existence outside the Knower ; 
as the intellect knows a stone according to its inteliizible 
existence in the intellect ; inasmuch as it knows tuct it 
understands; while nevertheless it knows what a stone is 
in its own nature. If however the adverb so (S1<c) be 
understood to import the mode of existence on the part of 
the knower, in that sense it is true that only the knower 
has knowledge of the object known as it is in the knower. 
For the more perfectly the thing known 1s in the knower, the 
more perfect is the mode of knowledge. | 

We must say therefore that God does not only know 
that things are in Himself; but by the fact that they ar 
in Him, He knows them in their own nature and all the mere 
perfectly, the more perfectly each one is in Him. 
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Reply Obj. 2. The created essence is compared to the 
Essence of God, as the imperfect to the perfect act. Therefore 
the created essence cannot sufficiently lead us to the know- 
ledge of the Divine Essence; but rather the converse Is true. 

Reply Obj. 3. The same thing cannot be taken as an 
equal and proper idea for different things. The Divine 
Essence excels all creatures. Hence it can be taken as an 
idea proper to each thing according to the diverse ways 
in which diverse creatures participate in, and imitate it. 


SEVENTH ARTICLE. 
WHETHER THE KNOWLEDGE OF GOD IS DISCURSIVE ? 


We proceed thus to the Seventh Article -— 

Objection 1. It seems that the knowledge of Ged is dis- 
cursive. For the knowledge of God is not habitual know- 
ledge; but actually intelligent. As the Philosopher says, 
The habit of knowledge contains many things at once ; but the 
act of knowledge has only one thing. Therefore as God knows 
many things, Himsclf and cthers, it seems that He does not 
understand all at once; but that He passes from one to 
another discursively. 3 

Obj. 2. Further, discursive knowledge means to know 
the cifect by its cause. But God knows things other than 
Hiseli by Hunself; as effect by cause. Therefore His 
knowledge is discursive. 

Obj. 3. Further, God knows each creature more perfectly 
Llian we ourselves know it. We know the effects in their 
created causes; thus we go discursively from causes to 
Uninis caused, Therefore it seems that the same applies to 
Goud. 

On the contrary, Augustine Says, God does not see all 
eee ae their particularity or separately, as if He saw 
atterinatey here and there; but He sees all things together 
at once. 

rf answer that, The Divine Knowledge is not discursive - 
Which will appear il we consider that in our knowledge there 
Is a twofold discursive mode, of which one is according to 
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mere succession, as when we have actually understood 
anything, we turn ourselves to understand something else ; 
and the other mode of discursive reasoning is according to 
causality, as when by principles we arrive at the knowledge 
of conclusions. The first mode of discursive reasoning 
cannot belong to God. Many things which we understand 
in succession, if each is considered in itself, we understand 
simultaneously if we see them in some one thing; if, tor 
instance, we understand the parts in the whoie, or see different 
things in a mirror ; whereas God sees all things in one, that is, 
in Himself. Therefore God sees all things together, and not 
successively. Likewise also the second mcde of discursive 
intelligence cannot be applied to God. First, because this 
second mode presupposes the first mode ; for who>cever pro- 
ceeds from principles to conclusions does not consider both 
at once ; second, because such discursive reasoning means to 
proceed from the known to the unknown. Hence it is manifest 
that when the first is known, the second is still unknown ; and 
thus the second is not known in the first, but it is krown 
from the first. The term of discursive reasoning is attained 
when the second is seen in the first, by the resolving of the 
effects into their causes; and then the discursive process 
ceases. Hence as God sees His effects in Hirnself as in their 
cause, His knowledge is not discursive. 

Reply Obj. x. Although one thing only is understood in 
itself, nevertheless many things may be understood in one, 
as shown above. 

Reply Obj. 2. God does not know by their cause, known, 
as it were previously, effects unknown ; but He knows the 
effects in the cause; and hence His knowledge is not d:s- 
cursive, as was shown above. 

Reply Obj. 3. God sees the effects of created causes in 
the causes themselves, much better than we can ; but still 
not in such a manner that the knowledge of the effects is 
caused in Him by the knowledge of the created causes, as 
is the case with us; and hence His knowledge 1s xot 
discursive. 
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EIGHTH ARTICLE. 


WHETHER THE KNOWLEDGE OF GOD IS THE CAUSE OF 
THINGS ? 


We proceed thus to the Lighth Article :— 

Objection 1. It seems that the knowledge of God is not 
the cause of things. For Origen says, on the text, Whom 
He called, He justified, etc., as tollows: A thing will not 
happen secuuse God knows tt as future; but because tt is 
jutiure, ts on tha: account known by God, before tt exists. 

Ob). 2. Further, given the cause, the effect follows. But 
the knowledge of God is eternal. Therefore if the knowledge 
of God is the cause of things created, it seems that creatures 
are eternal. 

Gij. 3. Further, Tie thing known is before knowledge, 
wad ts us meusure, as the Philosopher says. But what is 
posterior and measured cannot be a cause. Therefore the 
knowledge of God is not the cause of things. 

On tie contrary, Augustine says, All creatures, spiritual 
and corporeal, are not known by God because they are, but 
they are because He knows them. 

_ Lanswer that, T he knowledge of God is the cause of things. 
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a determinate effect unless it were determined to one thing 
by the appetite, as the Philosopher says. It is manifest that 
God causes things by His Intellect, since His Existence is His 
Intelligence; and hence His knowledge must be the cause 
of things, in so far as His Will is joined to it. Hence the 
knowledge of God as the cause of things is usually called the 
knowledge of approbation. 

Reply Obj. x. Origen spoke in reference to that idea of 
knowledge, to which the idea of causality does not beiung 
unless the will is joined to it, as is said above. 

When he says that God foreknows some things because 
they are in the future, this must be understood according to 
the cause of consequence; and not according to the cause of 
existence. If things are in the future, it follows that God 
Knows them; but nevertheless the futurity of things is not 
the cause why God knows them. 

Reply Obj. 2. The knowledge of Ged is the cause of things 
according as things are in His knowledge. That things 
should be eternal is not in the knowledge of God; hence 
although the knowledge of God is eternal, still it does not 
iollow that creatures are eternal. 

Reply 067. 3. Natural things are the medium between the 
knowledge of God and our knowledge. We receive know- 
ledge from natural things, of which God is the cause by His 
knowledge; hence, as the natural objects of knowledge 
are prior to our knowledge, and are its measure, so, on the 
other hand, the knowledge of God comes before natural 
things, and is the measure of them; as, for instance, 
a house is the medium between the knowledge of the 
builder who makes it, and the knowledge of the one who 
gathers his knowledge of the house, from the house already 
built, 


NINTH ARTICLE. 
WHETHER GOD HAS KNOWLEDGE OF NON-EXISTENCE ? 


We proceed tius to the Ninth Article :-— 
Objection x. It seems that God has not knowledge of non- 
existence. The knowledge of God is of true things. Truth 
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and dcimg are convertible terms. Therefore the knowledge 
of God is not of non-existence. 

Obj. 2. Further, knowledge requires likeness between the 
knower and the thing known. But what exist not, cannot 
have any likeness to God, Who is Existence itself. There- 
fore what are not, cannot be known by God. 

Obj. 3. Further, the knowledge of God is the cause of 
what is known to Him. But it is not the cause of non- 
existences, because non-existences have no cause. 
fore God has not knowledge of non-existence. 

On the contrary, The Apostle says, Who calls what are not 
as thoueh they were (Rom. iv. 17). 

I answer that, God knows all things that in any way are. 
It is possible that things that do not absolutely exist should 
in a certain sense exist. Absolutely, things exist which 
are actual; and things which are not actually existing, are 
potentially, in the power of God Himself or of the creature, 
that is, either in active power, or passive ; either in power 
of idea, or of imagination, or in some other sense. What- 
ever can be made or thought of or said by the creature, 
as also whatever He Himself can do, all is known to 
God ; although they do not actually exist. In that sense 
it can be said that He has knowledge even of non-exist- 
ences. 

A certain difference may be noticed in the consideration 
of non-existences. Though some of them may not be actually 
existing now, still they were, or they will be ; God is said to 
know all these with the knowledge of vision. Since the 
intelhgence of God, which is His existence, is measured by 
Eternity, without succession, comprehending all time, the 
present glance of God is extended over all time, and over all 
things which exist in any time, as to objects present to Him. 
Other things are in God’s power, or the creature’s, which 
nevertheless are not, nor will be, nor were: as regards these 
He is said to have not the knowledge of vision, but of simple 
intelligence. 
distinct from the seer. 

Reply Obj. 1. What things exist potentially are true as 
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potentialities, for it is true that they are potentialitics : and 
as such they are known by Ged. 

Reply Obj. 2. As God is His Existence itself, everything 
exists in the degree in which it participates in the likeness of 
God ; as everything is hot in the degree it participates in 
heat. So, potentialities are known by God; although they 
do not actually exist. 
| Reply 00]. 3. The knowledge of God, Joined to His Will, 
is the cause of things. Hence it is not necessary that what- 
ever God knows should exist: or have been, or will be; 
but only is this necessary as regards what He wills or 
permits to exist. Further, the knowledge of God does not 
mean that they exist ; but that they are possible. 


TENTH ARTICLE. 
WHETHER GOD KNOWS EVIL ? 


We proceed thus to the Tenth Article :— 

Objectton 1. It seems that God does not know evil. For 
the Philosopher says that the intellect which is not a potenti- 
ality does not know privation. But evil ts the privation of 
good, as Augustine says. Therefore, as the inteilect of God 
is not a potentiality, but is always actual, it seems that God 
does not know evil. 

Obj. 2. Further, all knowledge is the cause of the thing 
known, or is caused by it. But the knowledge of God is not 
the cause of evil; nor is it caused by evil, therefore God 
does not know evil. | 

Obj. 3. Further, everything known is known by 1ts 
likeness; or by its opposite. Whatever God knows, Fie 
knows by His Essence. The Divine Essence Is neither the 
likeness of evil ; nor is evil contrary to it; for to the Divine 
Essence there is no contrary, as Augustine says. Therefore 
God does not know evil. 7 

Obj. 4. Further, what iS known by another and ee - 
itself, is imperfectly known. Evil is not known by Hi 3 
itself, otherwise evil would be in God . for the thing — n 
must be in the knower. Therefore if evil is known by 
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another, namely, by good, it would be known by Him im- 
perfectly ; which cannot be, for the knowledge of God is not 
imperfect. Therefore God does not know evil. 

On the contrary, It is said, Hell and loss are before God 
(Prov. xv. II). 

I answer that, Whoever knows a thing perfectly, must 
know all that can be accidental to it. Now there are some 
good things to which corruption by evil may be accidental. 
Hence God would not know good perfectly, unless He also 
knew the evils. A thing is knowable in the degree in which 
it exists : hence, since the existence of evil is the privation 
of good, He knows evil also ; as by light is known darkness. 
Hence Dionysius says, God by Himself receives the vision of 
darkness » not otherwise scetng darkness except by the light. 

Reply Obj. 1. The Philosopher must be understood as 
meaning that the intellect which is not in a state of potenti- 
ality, docs not know privation by privation existing in 
itself; and this agrees with what he had said previously, 
that a pomt and cvery indivisibility are known by privation 
of division. This happens inasmuch as simple and indi- 
visible forms are not actually real in our mind ; but are only 
potentialities ; for were they actual in the mind, they would 
hot be known by privation ; thus simple things are known 
trom Scparate substances. God does not know evil by 
privation in Himself; but by the opnosite good. 

Reply Obj. 2. The knowledge of God is not the cause of 
evil ; but is the cause of the good whereby evil is known. 

: ReAly Ob}. 3. Although evil is not opposed to the Divine 
othe stlees of Gad, weak th tse we Bie 
rOd, y His Essence ; and 
knowing them, He knows the opposite evils. 
Reply 0b] . 4. To know anything by something else only, 
belongs to Imperfect knowlcdge, if it is of itself knowable - 
but ev is not thus knowable, forasmuch as the very nature 
. cae sis Aone . good ; therefore evil can neither 
I ept by good. 
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ELEVENTH ARTICLE. 


WHETHER GOD KNOWS SINGULAR (INDIVIDUAL) 
THINGS ? 


We proceed thus to the Eleventh Article :— 

Objection 1. It seems that God does not know singular 
things. For the Divine Intellect is more immaterial than 
the human intellect. The human intellect by reason of its 
immateriality does not know the singular; but as the 
Philosopher says, reason has to do with wniversals » while 
sense ts concerned with particular things. Therefore God does 
not know singular things. 

Obj. 2. Further, in us those faculties are the only ones 
that know the singular, which receive the images not 
abstracted from material conditions. In God things are in 
the highest degree abstracted from all materiality. Therefore 
God does not know singular things. 

Ob}. 3. Further, every kind of knowledge comes about by 
some likeness. The likeness of singular things as such, dces 
not seem to be in God, forasmuch as the principle of singu- 
larity is matter; and as matter is a potentiality only, it is 
altogether unlike God, who is Pure Act. Thereicre God 
cannot know the singular. 

On the contrary, It is said, All the ways of men are open 
lo His Eyes (Prov. xvi. 2). 

I answer that, God knows singular things. Ail created 
perfections found in creatures pre-exist in God in a higher 
way (Q.IV.). To know the singular is part of our perfection. 
Hence God must know singular things. Even the Philosophir 
considers it incongruous that anything known by us should 
be unknown to God; and thence against Empedocies he 
argues that God would be the most foolish of beings if He 
were ignorant of discord. The perfections which are divided 
among inferior beings, exist simply and unitedly in God; 
hence, although by one faculty we know the universal and 
:mmaterial, and by another we know singular and matcrial 
things, neverthcless God knows both by His simple Intellect. 
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Some, wishing to show how this can be, said that God 
knows singular things by the universal causes. For nothing 
exists in any singular thing which does not arise from some 
universal cause. They give the example of an astrologer 
who knows all the universal motions of the heavens, and 
can thence foretell all eclipses that are to come. This, 
however, is not enough; for singular things from universal 
causes attain to certain forms and powers which, however 
they may be joined together, are not individualised except 
by individual matter. Hence he who knows. Socrates 
because he is white, or because he is the son of Sopkroniscus, 
or something of chat kind, would not know him formally 
considered us this particular man. According to the afore- 
said mode, God would not know singular things in their 
aspect of singularity. 

Others have said that God knows singular things by the 
appiication of universal causcs to particular citects. This 
wil not hold ; forasmuch as no one can apply something i 
another unless he first knows it: hence the said application 
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principles ; on that account our intellect formally as such does 
not know thesingular. The Intelligible Species of the Divine 
Intellect, which is the Essence of God, is immaterial not by 
abstraction, but of Itself, being the principle of ail the 
principles which enter into the composition of things, whether 
principles of the species or of the individual ; hence by It 
God knows not only the universal, but also singular things. 

Reply Ob7. 2. Although the Species of the Divine Intellect 
in its existence has no material conditions like the images of 
the imagination and sense, still its power extends itself to 
both immaterial and material things. 

Reply Obj. 3. Although matter as potentiality, recedes 
from a likeness to God. still, even in the existence it has, it 
retains a certain likeness to the Divine Existence. 


TWELFTH ARTICLE. 
WHETHER GOD CAN KNOW INFINITE THINGS ? 


We proceed thus to the Tweljth Article :— 

Objection 1. It seems that God cannot know the inAnite. 
The infinite, as such, is unknown; for the infinite is thit 
which to those who measure it leaves always somethiig more to 
be sneasured, as the Philosopher says. Augustine says that, 
Whatever ts known, ts bounded by the con:prehenston of tne 
kuower. The infinite cannot be in a finite boundary 
Therefore it cannot be comprehended by God's knowledge. 

Obj. 2. Further, if we say that things infinite in thum- 
selves are finite in God’s knowledge, against this 1t must be 
said that the idea of the infinite requires it to be imver- 
transible, and the finite must be pertransible. But the 
infinite is impertransible by the finite; and also by the 
infinite. Therefore the infinite cannot be bounded by the 
finite, or by. the infinite; so the infinite cannot be nite 


"in God’s knowledge, which is infinite. 


Obj. 3. Further, the knowledge of God is the measure of 
what is known. The infinite cannot be measured. Therc- 
fore the infinite cannot be known by God. 

On the contrary, Augustine says, Allhough we cuis10t 
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numocr the infinite, nevertheless it can be comprehended by 
Him whose knowledge has no boinids. 

T answer that, Since God knows not only things actual 
(in actu), but also things possible to Himself or to created 
things, and as these must be infinite, it is evident that He 
knows the infinite. Although the knowledge of vision 
which has relution only to things that are, or were, OF will 
be, is not of the infinite, as some say, for we do not say that 
the world is eternal, nor that generation and movement will 
«oq on for ever, so that ‘ndividualswill be infinitely multiplied; 
still, if we consider more attentively, we shall see that God 
nows the infinite even by the knowledge of vision. God 
knows ever the thoughts and aifcctions of hearts, which will 
be multiplied to infinity as rational creatures go on for ever. 

The reason of this is to be found in the fact that the known 
knowl-dge of each one is measured by the mode of the form 
which is the principle of knowledge. For the sensible image 
In sense ds the Dheness only Ot ane individual thing, and Can 
give the knowledge of only one individual. The intelligible 
species of our intellect is the likeness of the thing [known] as 
regards the species, which is participable by infinite par- 
ticulars ; hence our intellect by the intelligible species of a 
Man In a certain way knows an infinite number of men ; not 
nuwever as distinguished from each other, but as com- 
municating in the nature of the species ; because the intel- 
ligible species of our intellect is not the likeness of man 
as to the individual principle, but as to the principles of the 
species. The Divine Essence, whereby the Divine Intellect 
understands, is a sufficing likeness of all things that are, or 
can be; not only as regards common principles, but also as 
regards the principles proper to each one ; hence it follows 
that the knowledge of God extends itself to infinite things 
even as distinct from each other. 

Re ply Oo). 1. The idea of the infinite can belong to 
quantity, as the Philosopher says. The idea of quantity 
includes the order of parts. To know the infinite according 

to its own mode 1s to know part after part ; in that way the 
Infinite cannot be known ; for whatever quantity of parts be 
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taken, there will always remain something clse outside. 
God docs not know the infinite or infinite things, as i: He 
enumerated part after part; since He knows all things 
together all at once, and not successively. Hence there 1s 
nothing to prevent Him from knowing infinite things. 

Reply Obj. 2. Transition imports a certain succession ot 
parts; and hence it is that the infinite cannot be passed 
by the finite, nor by the infinite. But equality sumces 
for comprehension, because that is comprehended which has 
nothing outside the comprehender. Hence, it is not against 
the idea of the infinite to be comprehended by one who is 
infinite. Thus what is infinite in itself can be called Anite 
to the knowledge of God as comprehended by Him; but 
not as if it were pertransibic in itself. 

Reply Obj. 3. The Knowledge of God is not the quanti- 
tative measure of things ; for the infinite is not subject to 
quantitative measure ; but it is the measure of the essence 
and truth of things. Evervthing has truth of nature in the 
degree to which it imitates the knowledge of God, as the 
thing made agrees with the art which makcs It. Granted, 
however, an infinite number of actual things to exist. for 
instance, an infinitude of men, or an infinitude in continuous 
quantity. as an infinitude of air, as some of the ancients 
said ; still it is manifest that all these would have a dcter- 
minate and finite being, because their being would be 
limited to some determinate nature. Hence they would 
be measurable as regards the knowledge of God. 


THIRTEENTH ARTICLE. 
WHETHER GOD KNOWS FUTURE CONTINGENT THINGS ¢ 


We proceed thus to the Thirteenth Article -— . 

Objection x. It scems that God does not know tuture con- 
tingent things. A necessary effect proceeds from a Bec es 
cause. The knowledge of God is the cause of what He 
knows. Since it is necessary, what He knows must also Ge 
necessary. Therefore God does not know contingent thinys. 

Obj. 2. Further, every conditional proposition of which the 
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antecedent is absolutely mecessary, must have an abso- 
lately neccessary consequence. For the antecedent is to the 
consequent as principles are to the conclusion: and from 
necessary principles, only a necessary conclusion can follow, 
as the Philosopher says. But this is a true conditional 
proposition, If God knew that this contingent thing will be, it 
will be, tor the knowiedge of God 1s only of true things. 
This conditionzl antecedent is absolutely necessary, because 
it is eternal, and because it is signified as past. Therefore 
the conscquent is also absolutely necessary. Therefore 
whatever God knows, is necessary ; thus God does not know 
contingent things. | . 

Ob7. 3. Further, everything known by God must be; 
because even what we ourselves know, must be; and, of 
course, the knowledge of God is much more certain than 
ours. No future contingent thing must necessarily exist. 
Therefore no contingent future thing is known by God. 

Or: the contrary, It is said, He who made the hearts of every 
one of them, who knoweth all their works (Ps. xxxii. 15), that 
is, of men. The works of men are contingent, being subject 
to free will. Therefore God knows future contingent things. 

I answer that. As was shown above, not only actual but 
also things pussible to God and the creature, God knows all ; 
and that some of these are future contingent to us, it follows 
that God knows future contingent things. 

In evidence of this, we must consider that a contingent 
thing can be considered in two ways ; first, in itself, as actual 
in which sense 1t 1s not considered as a future thing, but as 
&@ present thing; not as contingent, but as determined to 
one; and in that wey it can be infallibly the object of 
certain knowledge as for instance to the sense of sight ; as 
when I sce that Socrates is sitting down. In another way a 
contingent thing czn be considered as it 1s in its cause ; and 
in that sense it 1s considered as a future thing, and as a 

contingent thing not yet determined to one ; forasmuch as a 
contingent cause has relation to opposite things, and in that 
sense a contingent thing is not subject to any certain 
Knowledge. Hence, whoever knows a contingent effect in 
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its cause only, has mcrely a conjectural knowledge of it. 
God knows all contingent things not only as they are in 
their causes, but also as each one of them is actually (ac/us 
in itself. Although contingent things become actual suc- 
cessively, nevertheless God knows contingent things not 
successively, as they are in themselves, as we do; but He 
knows them all at once; because His knowledge is measured 
by eternity, as is also His Existence; for eternitv existing 
all at once comprises all time (Q. X.). Hence, all temporal 
things are present to God from eternity, not only in the 
manner that He has the ideas of all things before Him, as 
some say; but because His glance is carried from eternity 
over all things, as they are in their presentiality. Hence 
it is manifest that contingent things are infallibly known Ly 
God, inasmuch as they are subject to the Divine sicht in 
their presentiality ; still they are really future contingent 
things in relation to their own proximate causes. 

Reply Obj. 1. Although the supreme cause is necessary, 
still the effect may be contingent by rezson of the proximate 
contingent cause; just as the germination of a plant 1s 
contingent by reason of the proximate contingent cause, 
although the movement of the sun which Is the first cause, 
is necessary ; so likewise what are known to Goe “are cun- 
tingent as regards proximate causes, While the knowledge 
of God, which is the First Cause, is necessary. 

‘ Reply Obj. 2. Some say that this antecedent, God kn 
this contingent to be future, is not necessary, but coatingent ; 
because, although it is past, still it imports re-aticn to the 
future. This does not remove necessity from it; tor what- 
ever has had relation to the future, must have hadit, although 
even the future sometimes does not follow. Others say taat 
this antecedent is contingent, as a compound of necessary 
and contingent; as this saying is contingent, Secretss | 
white man. This also is to no purpese; tor when we sey, 
God knew this contingent to be future, the contingent +s ale 
only as the matter of the verb, anc not as the ue i a . 
the proposition. Hence its contingency ai aa 2 eel 
reference to the necessity or contingency o: the prope sib. 
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or to its being true or false. For it may be as true that I 
said that a man is a donkey, as that I said that Socrates 
ran, or that God is :'and so also with regard to a necessary 
or a contingent proposition. Hence it must be said that 
the antecedent is absolutely necessary. Nor does it follow, 
as some sity, that the consequent is absolutely necessary, 
because the antecedent is the remote cause of the consequent, 
which is contingent by reason of the proximate cause. But 
this is tono purpose. For the conditional proposition would 
be false were its antecedent the remote necessary Cause, and 
the consequent a contingent effect ; as, for example, if I 
said, [i tie sun shines, the grass will grow. Therefore it 
must be otherwise decided, that when the antecedent con- 
tains anything belonging to the act of the soul, the conse- 
quent must be takon not as it is in itself, but as it is in the soul. 
For the existence of a thing in itself is one thing, and the 
existence of a thing in the soul is another, as, forexample, when 
Tsay, What the soul understands is immtaterial » this is to be 
understood that it is immaterial as it is in the intellect ; not 
as itis in itself. Likewise if I say, If God hnew anything, rt will 
be, the consequent must be understood as it is subject to the 
Divine knowledge, that is, as it is in its presentiality. Thus 
it is necessary, as also is the antecedent. For everything that 
2S, while it ts, mitst necessarily be, as the Philosopher Says. 
Kebly 07. 3. Things reduced to act in time, are known by 
us successively in time ; but by God are known in Eternity, 
Which is above time. To us they cannot be certain, foras- 
much as we know future contingent things as such; but 
they ure certain to God alone, whose Intelligence is in 
eternity above time ; as he who goes along the road, does not 
see those who come after him ; Whereas he who sces the whole 
rovd from a height, sees at once all travelling by the same 
way. What is known by us must be necessary, even as it is 
in itself, for what is future contingent in itself, cannot be 
known by us; whereas what is known by God must be 
necessary according to the mode in which they are subject 
to the Divine knowledve, but not absolutely as considered 
in their own causes. Hence also this proposition, Everything 
known by God miusst necessarily be, is usually distinguished ; 
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for it may apply to the thing itself, or to the saving. If 


applied to the thing itself, it is divided, and false : for the 
sense is, Everything which God knows 14s necessary. If 
understood of the saying it is composite and true; for the 
sense is, This proposition, which is known by God to be, ts 
necessary. Some urge an objection and say that this dis- 
tinction has place in forms that are separable from the 
subject ; as if I said, White can be black, which is false as a 
saying, and true as to the thing. For a thing which is 
white, can become black; whereas this saying, White ts 
black, can never be true. In forms that are inseparable 
from the subject, this distinction has no place, as, for in- 
stance, if I said, A black crow can be white ; for in both senses 
it is false. To be known by God is inseparable from the 
thing itself; for what is known by God cannot be not 
known. The objection thus urged would hold if this word 
known implied any disposition inherent in the subject ; but | 
since it imports an act of the knower, something can be 
attributed to the thing known, in itself (secundus se), 
which is not attributed to it inasmuch as it stands under 
actual knowledge ; as material existence is attributed to a 
stone in itself, which is not attributed to it inasmuch as it is 
intelligible. 
FOURTEENTH ARTICLE. 
WHETHER GOD KNOWS ENUNCIBLE THINGS ? 


We proceed thus to the Fourteenth Article :-— re 

Objection 1. It seems that God does not know ene ° 
things. For to know enuncible things belongs . Oui 
intellect as it composes and divides. But in the ne 
Intellect there is no composition. Therefore God does not 

iable things. | 

oh 4. orbs, 4 kind of knowledge ¢ seats be 
some similitude. In God there is no er O ete 
things, since He is altogether simple. Thercfore M8 
ees a pia The Lord knows the thoughts a 
men (Ps. XCill. II). Enuncible things are seep in the 
thoughts of men. Therefore God knows those things. 
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I answer that, Since our intellect can form enunciable 
things, and God knows whatever is in His own power or in 
that of creatures, it follows that God necessarily knows all 
the enunciable things which can be formed. 

As He knows material things immaterially, and composite 
things simply, so likewise He knows enunciable things not 
by the enunciable mode, as if in His own Intellect there 
were Composition or division of enunciable things ; but He 
knows each thing by simple intelligence, by understanding 
the essence of each thing ; as we by the very fact that we 
understand what man is, understand also all that can be 
predicated of man. This, however, does not happen in our 
intellect, which discourses from one thing to another, foras- 
much as the intelligible species represents one thing in such a 
was as not to represent another. Hence when we under- 
stand what man is, we do not thereby understand other 
things which belong to him, but we understand them one 
by one, according to a certain succession. On that account 
what we understand as separated, we must reduce to one by 
way of composition or division, by the formation of some- 
thing enunciable. The Species of the Divine Intellect, which 
is God's Essence, suffices to represent all things. Hence by 
understanding His Essence, God knows the essences of all 
things, and also whatever can be accidental to them. 

Reply Obj. 1. This objection would avail if God knew 
enuncible things by way of enunciation. 

Reply Olj. 2. Enunciable composition signifies some 
existence of the thiny isself ; and thus God by His Existence, 
which is His Essence, is the Similitude of all those things 
which are signified by enunciable propositions. 


FIFTEENTH ARTICLE. 
WHETHER THE KNOWLEDGE OF GOD IS VARIABLE ? 


We sroceed thus to the Fifteenth Article -— 
Oijection 1. It seems that the Knowledge of God & 


variable. Knowledge is related to what is known. What 


ever imports relation to the creature is applied to God fror 
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time, and varies according to the variation of creatures, 4s 
Lord, Creator, and the like. Therefore the Knowledge of 
God ts variable according to the variation of creatures. 

Obj. 2. Further, whatever God can make, He can know. 
God can make much more than He does. Therefore He can 
know more than He knows. Thus His Knowledge oan vary 
according to increase and diminution. 

Obj. 3. Further, God knew that Christ would be born. 
He does not know now Christ will be born ; because Christ 
will not be born any more. Therefore God does not know 
everything He once knew; thus the Knowledge of God is 
variable. 

On the contrary, It 1s said, that In God there ts no chanze 
nor shadow of vicissitude (Jas. i. 17). 

I answer that, As the knowledge of God is His Substance, 
and His Substance is altogether immutable (Q. IX.), so His 
Knowledge likewise must be altogether invariable. 

Reply Obj. 1. The words Lord, Creator, and the like im- 
port relations to creatures in themselves. The Knowledge 
of God imports relation to creatures as they are in God ; 
because everything is actually understood as it is in the 
intelligent subject. Things created exist in God in an 
invariable manner, while they exist variably in themselves. 
We may also say that Lord, Creator, and the like, import the 
relations which follow on the acts which are understood as 
terminating in the creatures themselves, as they are in 
themselves ; therefore these relations are spoken of various!y 
in God, according to the variation of creatures. The words 
knowledge and love, and the like, import relations which 
‘ollow on the acts which are understood to be in God Him- 
self; therefore these are predicated of God in an invariahle 
manner. ‘ 

Reply Obj. 2. God knows also what He can make, anc 
dos not make. 
more than He makes, it docs not follow that He can xrnow 
more than He knows, unless this be referred to the 
kKnowledre of vision, accordingly as He is said to xnow 
things actual in tirae. That He knows some things tn be 
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possible which do not exist, or things that exist to be 
possibly non-existent, does not imply that His Knowledge 
is variable, but rather that He knows the variability of 
things. If anything existed which God did not previously 
know, and afterwards knew, then His Knowledge would be 
variable. This could not be; for whatever 1s, or can be in 
time. is known by God in His eternity. Therefore from the 
fact that a thing exists in time, it follows that it is known 
by God from eternity. Therefore it cannot be granted 
that God can know more than He knows ; because such a 
proposition implies that He was first of all ignorant, and then 
afterwards knew. | 
Reply Obj. 3. The ancient Nominalists said that it was 
the samc thing to say that Christ is born, and that He will 
be born, and was born ; because the same thing is signified 
by these three propositions, viz., the nativity of Christ; 
therefore it follows, they said, that whatever God knew, 
Ie kriows, because now He knows that Christ is born, which 
teins the same thing as that Christ will be born. This 
opinion, however, is false ; both because the diversitv in the 
parts of the saying causes a diversity of enunciable pro- 
positions ; and because it would follow that a proposition 
Which is trie once would be always true ; which is contrary 
to What the Philosopher lays down when he says that this 
Pi Nan Pte a ee he is sitting, and also 
nen ae ihe aa Rca It must be conceded 
if referred to enunciable em ilies oes, 
that the knowledge of God is vari bl oe a follow 
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‘at an enunciable Proposition is sometime 
The Knowledge of God, how- 
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is changed in itself we retained the same opinion about it ; 
or as regards diverse opinions, as if we first thought that 
anyone was sitting, and afterwards thought that he was 
not sitting ; neither of which can be in God. 


SIXTEENTH ARTICLE. 


WHETHER GOD HAS A SPECULATIVE KNOWLEDGE OF 
THINGS ? 


We proceed thus to the Sixteenth Article :— 

Objectton 1. It seems that God has not a speculative 
knowledge of things. The Knowledge of God is the cause of 
things. But speculative knowledge is not the cause of the 
things known. Therefore the Knowledge of God is not 
speculative. | 

0b]. 2. Further, speculative knowledge comes by abstrac- 
tion from things; which does not belong to the Divine 
Knowledge. Therefore the Knowledge of God is not 
speculative. 

On the contrary, Whatever is the more excellent must be 
attributed to God. Speculative knowledge is more excellent 
than practical knowledge, as the Philosopher says. There- 
fore God has a speculative knowledge of things. 

I answer that, Some knowledge ts speculative only ; some 
is practical only ; and some is partly speculative and partly 
practical. In proof whereof we say knowledge can be 
called speculative in three ways: first, on the part of the 
things known, which are not operable by the knower, as the 


knowledge of man is of natural or Divine things ; second, in 


the mode of knowledge—as, for instance, the builder may 
consider the house by defining, and dividing, and consider- 
ing what is becoming or unbecoming to a house in oo 
for this is to consider operable things in a speculative manner, 
and not as practically operable; for operable — me 
application of the form to the matter, and not the reso ae 
of the whole into its universal formal principles ; third, . 
regards the end ; for the practical intellect differs tn pore 
from the speculative, as the Philosopher says. The practic 
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intellect is ordered to the end of the operation ; whereas the 
end of the speculative intellect is the consideration of truth. 
Hence if any builder should consider how a house can be 
made, not ordering this to the end of his operation, but only 
to know how to do it, this would be only a speculative 
consideration as regards the end, although it concerns an 
operable thing. Therefore knowledge which is speculative 
as regards the thing known, is merely speculative. 

But that which is speculative either in its mode or as to 
its end 1s partly speculative and partly practical: and when 
it is ordained to an opcrative end it is simply practical. 

Therefore it must be said that God has of Himself a 
speculative knowledge only ; for He Himself is not operable. 

Of all other things He has both speculative and practical 
knowledge. He has speculative knowledge as regards the 
inode ; for whatever we speculatively know in things by 
denmning and dividing, God knows it all much more perfectly. 

Of things which He can make, but does not make at any 
time, He has not a practical knowledge, accordingly as 
knowledge is called practical from the end. In that way He 
has a practical knowledge of what He makes in time. As 
regards evil things, although they are not operable by Him, 
still they fall under His practical knowledge, like good 
things ; inasmuch as He permits, or impedes, or orders them : 
as also sicknesses fall under the practical knowledge of the 
phys:clan, inasmuch as he cures them by his art. 

Reply Oo7. 1. The Knowledge of God is the cause, not 
indced of Himself, but of others ; of some things actual, that 
is of things made in time; and of some things virtually 
possible, that is, of things which He can make, and which 
nevertheless are never made. 

Reply Obj. 2. The iact that knowledge is derived from 
things known does not essentially belong to speculative 
knowledge, but only accidentally as it is human. 

In answer to what is objected on the contrary, we must 


say that perfect knowledge of operable things is obtainable 


only if they are known formally as such. Therefore, since 
the Knowledge of God is in every way perfect, He must 
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know what is operable by Him, formally as such, and not 
only as speculative. Nevertheless this does not impair the 
nobility of His speculative Knowledge, forasmuch as He sees 
all other things than Himself in Himself, and He knows 
Himself speculatively: and so in the speculative knowledge 


of Himself He possesses both speculative and practical 
knowledge of all other things. 
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QUESTION XV. 


ON IDEAS. 
(In Three Articles.) 


AFTER considering the Knowledge of God, it remains to 
consider Ideas. And about this three things are asked: 
(1) Whether ideas exist ? (2) Whether they are many, or 


one Only? (3) Whether they exist of all things known by 
God ? 


First ARTICLE. 
WHETHER IDEAS EXIST ? 


We proceed thus to the First Article :— 

Objection 1. It seeins that ideas do not exist.. For Dio- 
nysius says that God does not know things by ideas. But 
ideas are for nothing else except that things may be known 
through them. Thereiore ideas do not exist. 

Oo). 2. Further, God knows all things in Himself, as has 
been already said (Q. XIV.). But He does not know Himself 
through an idea; neither therefore other things. 

Ot). 3. Further, The idea is considere 


d to be the princi 
of knowledge and action. principle 


aes Soa But the Divine Essence is a 
sullicient principie of knowing and effecting all things. It 
is not therefore necessary to suppose ideas 
| On the coiurary, Augustine says, Such ts the power 
eanierent i ideas, that 4 
2a, 10 one can be wise unl. 

unierstood. ne 

L answer that, It is necessary 
Divine Mind. For 
Hence by ideas are 


to suppose ideas in the 
the Greek word ’I8€éa is in Latin Forma. 


understood the forms of things, existing 
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apart from the things themselves. The form of anything 
existing apart from the thing itself can be for one oi two 
ends ; either to be the type of that of which it is called the 
form, or to be the principle of the knowledge of that thing, 
even as the forms of things knowable are said to exist in him 
who knows them. Now, in either case we must suppos 

ideas, as is clear for the following reason : 

In all things not generated by chance, the form must be 
the end of any generation whatsoever. The agent does 
not act on account of the form, except in so far as the like- 
ness of the form exists in himself, as may happen in two 
ways. First, in some agents the form of the thing to be 
made pre-exists according to the natural being, as in those 
that act by their nature ; even as a man generates a mun, 
or fire generates fire. Second, in some agents the form of 
the thing to be made pre-exists as to an intelligible existence, 
as in those that act by the intellect, and thus the likeness 
of a house pre-exists in the mind of the builder. And this 
likeness may be called the idea of the house, since the builder 
intends to build his house like to the form conceived in 
his mind. As then the world was not made by chance, 
but by God acting by His intellect, as will appear later 
(QO. XLVI.), there must exist in the Divine mind that form 
to the likeness of which the world was made. And in this 
the notion of an idea consists. : 

"Reply Obj. 1. God does not understand things according 
to an idea existing outside Himself. Thus Aristot-e also 
rejects the opinion of Plato, who supposed ideas as existing 
of themselves, and not in the intellect. 

Reply Obj. 2. Although God knows Himseli and all else 
by His own Essence, yet His Essence is the operative 
principle of all things, except of Himself. It has theretore 
the nature of an idea with respect to other things ; though 
not with respect to Himself. . | 

Reply Obj. 3. God is the similitude of all things accor ding 
to His Essence ; therefore ideas in God are identical with 
His Essence. 
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SECOND ARTICLE. 
WHETHER IDEAS ARE MANY ? 


We proceed thus to the Second Article :-— 

Objection 1. It seems that ideas aye not many. For an 
idea in God is His Essence. But God’s Essence is one only; 
so therefore is the idea. 

Ob;. 2. Further, as the idea is the principle of knowing 
and operating, so are art and wisdom. But in God there is 
neither plurality of arts, nor diversity of wisdom. There- 
fore in Him there is no plurality of ideas. 

O5;. 3. Further, if it be said that ideas are multiplied with 
respect to the diversity of creatures, it may be argued on 
the contrary that the plurality of ideasis eternal. If, then, 
ldcas are many, but creatures temporal, then the temporal 
must be the cause of the eternal. 

Ovj. 4. Further, these respects exist either really in 
creatures only, or in God also. If in creatures only, since 
creatures are not from eternity, the plurality of ideas cannot 
be from eternity, if ideas are mutliplied only with respect 
to creatures. But if they exist really in God, it follows that 
there cxists a real plurality in God other than the plurality 
of Persons. And this is against the teaching of Damascene, 
who says, In the Divine nature is absolute unity, except that in 
the Persons one ts unhegotten, one begotten, and one proceeding 
Ideas therefore are not many. | 

On the conirary, Augustine says, Ideas are principal forms 
or permanent and tminutable types of things, they themselves 
not being formed. Thus tiey are eternal, and existing always 
in the same manner, as being contained in the Dic Intelli- 
gence. Whilst, however, they themselves neither come tnto being 
nor aecay, yet we say that in accordance with thea everything 
ts formed that can arise or decay, and all that actually does so 

I answer that, It must necessarily be held that ideas are 
many. In proof of which it is to be considered that in 

every eficct the ultimate end is the Proper intention of the 
principal agent, as the order of an army is the proper intention 
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of the general. The highest good existing in created things 
is the good of the order of the universe, as the Philosopher 
clearly teaches. The order of the universe is properly 
mtended by God, and is not the accidenta! result of a 
succession of agents, as has been supposed by those who 
have taught that God created only the first of created 
things, leaving the second to be created by the first, and 
so in regular progression, until the multitude of beings was 
produced that we now behold. According to this opinion 
God would have the idea of the first created thing alone ; 
whereas, if the order itself of the universe was immediately 
(per se) created by Him and intended by Him, He must 
have the idea of that order. 
any complete work unless there exist the particular ideas 
of those parts of which the whole is made up; just us a 
builder cannot conceive a mental image of a house unless 
he has the idea of each part. 
that in the Divine Mind there exist the proper ideas of all 
things. Hence Augustine says, Each thing was crested by 
God according to the idea proper to it, from which it follows 
that in the Divine Mind ideas are many. 
seen how this is not repugnant to the simplicity of God, if 
we consider that the idea of the thing operated, is in the 
mind of the operator as that which ts understood, and not 
as the image whereby he understands, which image is a 


There cannot be the idea of 
So, then, it must needs be 


It can easily be 


form putting the intellect in act. For the form of the pa 
‘n the mind of the builder, is something understood by = 
to the likeness of which he forms the material house. , 
understanding many things is not Scat Bs ne 
simplicity, though it would be repugnant to ee Lae ; 
were His understanding serigeone ses wee 7 ht | 
nv ideas exist in the Mil aM Ss 
atk a can be proved thus. Inasmuch as — 
His own Essence perfectly, He a . ee e nee 
in which it can be known. n¢ eee 
ng ee in itself, but as it can be — od 
creatures according to any degree of Mil ee y 
creature has its own proper species, according to 
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has in some degree « likeness to the Divine Essence. So 
far. therefore, as God knows His Essence as capable ol 
imitation by any creature, He knows it as the particular 
type and idea of that creature. And in like manner as 
regards other creatures. So it is clear that God under- 
stands many particular types of many things, and these 
are many ideas. 

Reply Obj. 1. The Divine Essence is not called an idea 
in so far as it is that Essence, but only in so far as it is the 
likeness or type of this or that created thing. Hence ideas 
are said to be many, inasmuch as many types are under- 
stood bv the self-same essence. 

Reply Obj. 2. By wisdom and art we signify that by which 
God understands ; but an idea, that which God understands. 
For God by one act of the intellect understands many 
things, and that net only according to what they are in 
themselves, but also according as they are the objects of 
His Intellect, which is the same as saying that He under- 
stands many ideas. In the same way, an architect is said 
to understand a house, when he understands its material 
form. If he understands the form of a house, as considered 
by himself, from the fact that he understands that-he under- 
stands it, he thereby understands its type or idea. Not 
only docs God understand many things by His Essence, 
but also understands that He does so. And this means that 
He understands the types of things ; or that many ideas are 
in flis Intellect as understood by Him. 

Reply 067. 3. Such respects, whereby ideas are multiplied, 
ure Tet caused by the things themselves, but by the Divine 
Intellect comparing its own Essence with these things. 

Keply O67. 4. Respects multiplying ideas do not exist in 
created things ; but in God. Nor are they real respects, 
such as those whereby the Persons are distinguished, but 
respects understood by God. 


ON IDEAS a1y 


THIRD ARTICLE. 
WHETHER IDEAS EXIST OF ALL THINGS THAT GOD KNowW’s ? 


We proceed thus to the Third Article :-— 

Oljectton 1. It seems that there are not ideas in God 
of all things that He knows. For the idea of evil is not in 
God ; or it would follow that evil exists in Him. But evil 
is a part of God’s knowledge. Therefore ideas do not exist 
of all things that God knows. 

Ob7. 2. Further, God knows things that neither are, nor 
have been, nor will be, as has been said above. But of 
such things there are no ideas, since, as Dionysius says, Acts 
of the Divine Will are the determining and effective types 
things. Therefore there are not in God ideas of all things 
known by him. | 

Obj. 3. Further, God knows primary matter, to which no 
idea can belong; since it has no form. Hence the same 
conclusion. 

Obj. 4. Further, it is certain that God knows not only 
species, but genera, both the particular and accidental. 
But no ideas exist of these, according to Plato’s teaching, 
who first taught ideas, as Augustine says. Therefore there 
are not ideas in God of all things known by Him. 

On the contrary, Ideas are types existing in the Divine 
Mind, as is clear from Augustine. But God has the proper 
types of all things that He knows ; and therefore has the 
ideas of them. _ 

I answer that, As ideas are, according to Plato, princip‘es 
of the cognition and generation of things, they may be ; 
considered in a twofold aspect, as they exist in the mind 
of God. So far as the idea is the principle of the making of 
things, it may be called a type, and belongs to practical 
knowledge. So far as it is a principle of coynition only,- 
it is properly called a concept (7aizo}, and ey te 
speculative knowledge also. As a type ae ee 
respect to everything made by God ey Ee aan a 
whereas as a principle of cognition it has respect tO ah 
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things known by God, though never actually made, as well 
as to all things that He knows according to the proper 
concept of them, in so far as they are known by Him in a 
speculative manner. 

Reply Obj. 1. Evil is known by God not through its 
own idea, but through the idea of good. Evil, therefore, has 
no idea existing in God, neither as type nor as concept. 

Reply Obj. 2. God has no practical knowledge, except 
virtually, of things which neither are, nor have been, nor will 
be. Hence, with respect to these no idea exists in God as 
a tvpe, but only in so far as it denotes a concept. 

Refly O87. 3. Plato is said by some to have considered 
matter as not created ; and therefore he did not postulate 
an idea for matter but as a co-principle with matter. Since, 
however, we hold matter to be created by God, though 
not apart from form, matter has its idea in God; but 
not apart from the idea of it as compounded with form. 
Matter in itself can neither exist, nor be known. 

ite ply Od7. 4. Genus can have no idea apart from species, in 
so far as idea denotes a type ; for genus cannot exist except 
In some species. The same is the case with those accidents 
that inseparably accompany their subject ; for these come 
int being along with the subject of them. Accidents 
which supervene to the subject, have their special idea. 
An architect produces through the form of the house all the 
accidents a aaceines accompany .*; -vhereas those that 
PA alee a ee eee Me einer ec yyauclisas 

SS, produced through some other form. Indi- 


vidual things, according to Plato, have no other idea than 


that of the species; both because particular things are 


Individualized by matter, which, as some say, he held to 
be uncreated and the co-principle with the idea; and 
because nature regards mainly species, and only produce 
Incividuals that the species inay be preserved. Howeve 
Divine Providence extends not merely to species ; but : 
individuals, as will be shown later (Q. XXIT.). : 


QUESTION XVI. 


CONCERNING TRUTH. 
(In Etght Articles.) 


SincE knowledge regards truth, after the consideration of 
the Knowledge of. God, we must inquire concerning Truth. 
About this eight points of inquiry arise: (1) Whether 
truth resides in the thing, or only in the intellect ? 
(2) Whether it resides only in the intellect affiming and 
denying ? (3) On the comparison of truth to being. . (4) On 
the comparison of the truth to the good. ( 5) Whether God 
is truth ? (6) Whether all things are true with one and the 
same truth, or with more than one? (7) On the etemiy 
of truth. (8) On the immutability of truth. 


FIRST ARTICLE. 
WHETHER TRUTH RESIDES ONLY IN THE INTELLE 


"We proceed thus to the First Article :— - | 

Objection x. It seems that trutn does net reside only 
in the intellect ; but rather in things. | For Augustine CON 
demns this definition of truth, That 1s true Which IS Scen. 
since it would follow that stones hidden in the bosom o 
the earth would not be true stones, as they cannot be 
He also condemns the following, That ts trie which 
o the knowledge of him who ts willing and 
that nothing would be 


cT? 


secn. 
is as tt appears t | ane he 

know, for hence it would 1ol0Ww Hee 
aoe nes someone could know It. Therefore he «a: He 
truths thus: That 1s true which tS. It seems, then, tha 
truth resides in things, and not in the intellect. 


Obj. 2. Further, whatever is true, is true by reason of 
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truth. If. then, truth is only in the intellect, nothing will 
be true except in so far as it is understood. But this is 
the error of the ancient philosophers, who said that every- 
thing that is seen is true. Consequently mutual contra- 

ictories can be true, since contradictories seem to be true 
of the same thing as seen by different persons. 

Obj. 3. Further, that which ts the cause of something 
in oilers, possesses that thing more fully itself, as is evident 
from the Philosopher. But thought or word is true or false, 
according as the thing thought of is or is not true, as the 
Philosupher teaches. Therefore truth resides rather in 
things than in the intellect. 

On dhe conivary, The Philosopher says, Truth and uniruth 
reside nob in thtings, but tn the intellect. 

L answer that, As good denotes that towards which the 
appetite tends, so truth denotes that to which the intellect 
tends. Now there is this difference between the appetite 
and the inteHeet, or any knowledge whatsoever, that know- 
ledge is in respect to the thing known as it is in the mind 
of hint who knows it; whilst appetite regards the inclination 
towards the thing desired. Thus the term of the appctite, 
namely good, is in the object desirable, and the term of 
the intellect, namely truth, is in the intellect itself. As 
good exists In a thing so far as that thing is directed to the 
appetite, and hence the idea of goodness passes on from 
tac desirable thing to the desire itself, so that a desire is 
called good if its object is 800d ; so, since truth is in the 
intellect in proportion to its coniormity with the object 
understood, the idea of truth must needs flow from the 
intuilect to the object of the intellect, so that the thing 
understood is suid to be true in so far as it is conformed 
mn Telaticn to the intellect. A thing understood may be 
In reation to intellect either by its own nature, or by accident. 
By ITS OWN. Mature, It Is in relation to an intellect on which 

1t depends-as regards its own existence ; but by accident 
tO one respecting which it is merely a possible object of 
knowledge » Even aS We Inay say that a house is related by 
its own nature to the intellect of the architect, but only 
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accidentally to one on which it does not depend for its 
existence. 

We do not judge of a thing by what exists in it acciden- 
tally, but by what exists in it by its own naiure. Hence, 
everything is said to be true absolutely, in so far as it is 
directed to an intellect from which it depends, and thus 
it is that the works of men’s hands are said to be true as 
being directed to our intellect. For a house is said to be 
true that expresses the likeness of the form in the architect’s 
mind ; and words are said to be true so far as they are 
the signs of a true intelligence. In the same way natural 
things are said to be true in so far as they express the 
likeness of the species that exist in the Divine Mind. A 
stone is called true, which possesses the nature proper 
to a stone, according to the conception pre-existing in the 
Divine Intellect. Thus, then, truth resides primarily in the 
intellect, and secondarily in things according as thev are 
related to the intellect as their principle. Consequenily 
there are various definitions of truth. Augustine says. 
Truth ts that whereby 1s made manifest that which tse and 
Hilary says that Truth makes being clear and evident. Now 
this pertains to truth according as it is in the intellect. 
To the truth of things as directed to the intellect Belongs 
Augustine's definition, Truth is the most perfect Ulhencss 
of the first principle, in all resbects similar to tt. Here, too, 
belongs Anselm’s definition, Truth is rightness, percebirile 
by the mind alone. For that is right which is in accordance 
with the first principle. Avicenna also defines truth thas, 
The truth of anything ts its own proper nature timiuittelly 
attached to tt. The definition that Drudkh ts (he cyitation af 
thought and thing is applicable to it under either aopect. 

Reply Obj. 1. Augustine is speaking about the nate of 
things, and excludes, in treating ol this truth, Telation 
to our intellect; for a merely accidental relation is not 
din any definition. 
oor 0b). A The ancient Sse ee er 
species of natural things did not proceed from ar : oa 
but were produced by chance. But as they saw tn ; 
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implies relation to intellect, they were compelled to base the 
truth o: things on their relation to the human under- 
standing. From this, conclusions result that are inadmus- 
sible, and which the Philosopher refutes. Such do not 
follow, if we say that the truth of things consists in their 
relation to the Divine Mind. 

Reply Obj. 3. Although the truth of our intellect is 
caused by the thing, yet it is not necessary that the idea 
af truth exists by priority (per prius) therein, any more than 
the idea of health need exist by priority in the medicine, 
ratier than in the animal. The virtue of the medicine, 
aud not its health, is the cause of health, for here the agent 
is not univocal. In the same way the being of the thing, 
not its truth, is the cause of truth in the intellect. Hence 
the Philosopher says that a thought or word is true because 
the thing thought of or spoken of exists ; and not because 
It 15 true. 


SECOND ARTICLE. 


\WHETHER TRUTH RESIDES ONLY IN THE INTELLECT 
AFFIRMING AND DENYING ? 

ie proceed thus to the Second Article :-— 2 

Objection 1. It seems that truth does not reside only in 
the intellect affirming and denying. For the Philosopher says 
that as the senses are always true as regards their proper 
sensible objects, so is the intellect in the matter of what any- 
thing is. Aflirmation and negation are neither in the senses 
nor in the intellect knowing what anything is. Therefore 
truth does not reside only in the intellect affirming or denying. 

Oor, 2. Further, Isaac says in the book “f On Definitions ” 
that Prath 1s the equation of thought aad thing. But this 
cGuanen of thought and thing can exist in the intellect both 
as to things compiex and non-complex, and even in sense 
apprehending a thing as it is. Therefore truth does not 
reside only in the intellect affirming and denying. 


On the contrary, the Philosopher says that with regard . 


to simp.e things and essences, truth is found netther in the 
tniceilect nor on the things themselves. 
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I answer that, As stated before, truth resides, in its primury 
aspect, in the intellect. Since everything is true according 
as it has the form proper to its rlature, the intellect, in so far 
as 1t is knowing, must be true, so far as it has the likeness 
of the thing known, this being its form, as knowing. For 
this reason truth is defined by the conformity of intellect 
and thing, and hence to know this conformity is to know 
truth. But inno way can sense know this. For although sivht 
has the likeness of the thing seen, yet it does not know the 
conformity which exists between the thing seen and that 
which itself apprehends concerning it. The intellect can 
know its own conformity with the intelligible thing; yet 
does not apprehend it by knowing merely what it is. When, 
however, it judges that a thing really corresponds to the 
form, which it apprehends about that thing, then Arst it 
knows and affirms the truth. This it does by affirming 
and denying. In every proposition it either applies to, 
or removes from, the thing denoted by the subject, some 
form signified by the predicate : and this clearly shows that 
sense is true in its sensation, and the intellect in its know- 
ledge of the nature of a thing ; but not so as thereby (alone, 
to know or affirm the truth. This is in like manner the case 
with complex or non-complex words. Truth therefore may 
exist in the senses, or in the intellect knowing the essence of 
a thing, as in anything that is true; yet not as the thing 
knovn in the mind of the knower. The word truth implies — 
the latter, for the periection of the intellect is the truth as 
known. Therefore, properly speaking, truth resides in the 
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. intellect affirming and denying ; and not in the senses ; nox 


‘n the intellect knowing the essence of the thing. 
And thus the Objections given are solved. 


THIRD ARTICLE. 
WHETHER THE TRUE AND BEING ARE CONVERTIBLE TERMS ? 
We proceed thus to the Third Article :-— 
Objection 1. It seems that the true and being are not cun- 


vertible terms. For the true resides properly in the :n- 
15 
I. 
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tellect, as has been said; but being properly in things. 
Therefore thev are not convertible. 

Obj. 2. Further, that which extends to being and not- 
being is not convertible with being. But the true extends 
to being and not-being ; for it is true that what is, is ; and 
that what is not, is not. Therefore the true and being are 
not convertible. 

Obj. 3. Further, things which stand to each other in o:der 
of priority scem not to be convertible. But the true appears 
to be prior to being; for being 1s not understood except in so 
farasitis true. Therefore it seems they are not convertible. 

On the contrary, the Philosopher says, There ts the same 
disposition of things in being and any vruth. 

I answer that, As good is related to the appetite, so truth 
is related to knowledge. Everything, in so far as it par- 
takes of being, in so far is knowable. Wherefore the 
Philosopher says that the soul 1s in some manner all things, 
through the senses and the intellect. And therefore, as 
good is convertible with being, so is truth. But as good 
adds to being a relation to the appetite, so truth adds 
relation to the intellect. 

Redly Ob;. 1. Truth resides in things and in the intellect, 
as said before. But the truth that is in things is convertible 
with being as to the substance ; but the truth that is in the 
intellect is convertible with being, as the manifestation 
with the manifested; for this belongs to the nature of 
truth, as has been said already. It may, however, be said, 
that being also is in things and in the intellect, as truth is; 
although truth is primarily in the intellect, but being is 
primarily in things. This is the case because truth and 
being ditfer by a mental distinction. 

Repiy Cj. 2. Not-being has nothing in itself whereby it 
can be known ;*yet it is known in so far as the intellect 
renders it knowable. Hence truth is based on being, for 


' stood in two ways. 
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In the one way so as to mean that 
being is not apprehended, unless the idea of truth follows 
apprehension of being ; and this is true. In the other way, 
so as to mean that being cannot be apprehended unless the 
idea of truth be apprehended also; and this is false. But 
truth cannot be apprehended unless the idea of being be 
apprehended also ; since being falls under the idea of truth. 
The case is the same if we compare the intelligible with Being. 
Being cannot be understood, without being intelligible. 
Yet being can be understood while its intelligibility is 
not understood. Similarly, being understood its true, yet 
truth is not understood by understanding being. 


FOURTH ARTICLE. 
WHETHER GOOD IS LOGICALLY PRIOR TO THE TRUE ? 


We proceed thus to the Fourth Article :— 

Objection 1. It seems that good is logically prior to truth. 
For the more universal things are logically prior, as is 
evident. But good is more universal than truth, since 
truth is a kind of good, namely, of the intellect. Therefore 
good is logically prior to truth. 

Obj. 2. Further, good is in things, but truth in the 
intellect affirming and denying, as said before. But that 
which is in things is prior to that which is in the intellect. 
Therefore good is logically prior to truth. 

Obj. 3. Further, truth is a species of virtne, as is clear 
from the Philosopher. But virtue is included under gucd,; 
since, as Augustine says, it is a good quality of the mind. 
Therefore good is prior to truth. 

On the contrary, What exists in most things is prior 
logically. But truth exists in some things wherein good 

does not exist, as, for instance, in mathematics. Therefore 


truth is prior to good. 


even not-being is a kind of logical being (ens rationts) as 
apprehended by reason. 

Rebiy Od7. 3. When it is said that being cannot be 
apprehended without the idea of truth, this can be under- 


I answer that, Although the good and the true are con- 
vertible with being, in the subject, yet they differ logically. 
And in this manner truth, speaking absolutely, is pnor to 


{| good, as appears from two reasons: (1) Because truth 3s 
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more closely aitached to being, which is prior to good. 
For truth regards being itself simply and immediately; 
while the nature of good follows being in so far as being js in 
some way perfect ; for thus it is desirable. (2) It appears 
from the fact that knowledge naturally precedes appetite. 
Hence, since truth regards knowledge, but good the appetite, 
truth must be prior logically to good. 

Reply Obj. x. The will and the intellect mutually include 
one another. The intellect understands the will; and the 
will wills the intellect to understand. So then, among 
things directed to the obejct of the will, are comprised also 
those that belong to the intellect ; and conversely. Whence 
in the order of the appctible, good stands as the universal, 
and truth as the particular; whereas in the order of the 
intelligible the converse is the case. From the fact, then, 
that truth is a kind of good, it follows that good is prior in 
the order of the appetible ; but not that it is prior absolutely. 

Reply Obj. 2. A thing is prior logically in so far as it is 
prior to the intellect. The intellect apprehends, first being 
itself ; secondly, that it understands being; thirdly, that it 
desires being. Hence the idea of being is first ; that of truth 
second ; and the idea of good third ; though good is in things. 

Refly Ob7. 3. The virtue called truth is not truth in 
general, but a certain kind according to which man shows 
himself in deed and word as he really 1s. Truth as applied 
to life is used in a particular sense, inasmuch as a man 
fulfils in his life that to which he is ordained by the Divine 
Intellect, as it has been said that truth exists in other 
things. The truth of justice is found in man as he fulfils 
his duty to his neighbour, as ordained by law. Hence we 
cannot argue from these particular truths to truth in 
general. 


Firty ARTICLE. 


WHETHER GOD IS TRUTH ? 


We procecd thus to the Fifth Article :— 
Objection 1. It seems that God is not truth. For truth 
consists in the intellect affirming and denying. But in 
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God there is not affirmation and negation. 
Him there is not truth. 


Obj. 2. Further, truth, according to Augustine, is a like- 
ness to the principle. But in God there is no likeness to a 
principle. Therefore in God there is not truth. 

Oo. 3. Further, whatever is said of God, is said of Him 
as the first cause of all things ; as the Being of God is the 
cause of all being ; and His Goodness the cause of al! good. 
If therefore there is truth in God, all truth will be from 
Him. But it is true that someone sins. Therefore this 
a oe to God ; which is evidently false. 

n the contrary, It is sai and th 
ee ce . is said, J am the Way, the Truth, and the 

I answer that, As said above, truth is found in the intellect 
according as it apprehends a thing as it is: and in things 
according as they have being conformable to the intellect. 
This is to the greatest degree found in God. His Being is 
not only conformed to His’ Intellect, but it is the very 
act of His intellect itself: and this is the measure and 
cause of every other being and every other intellect, 
and He Himself is His own Existence and Intellect. 
Whence it follows that not only is truth in Him, bnt that 
He Himself is Truth itself, and the sovereign and first 
Truth. 

Reply Obj. 1. Although in the Divine Intellect there is 
neither affirmation nor negation. yet in His simple act of 
intelligence He judges of all things and knows ail things 
complex ; and thus there is truth in His Intellect. 

Reply Obj. 2. The truth of our intellect is according to its 
conformity with its principle, that is to say. to the things 
from which it receives knowledge. The truth also of things 
is according to their conformity with their principle. namely. 
the Divine Intellect. This cannot be said. properly speak- 
ing, of Divine truth ; unless perhaps in so far as truth is 
appropriated to the Son, who has a Principle. If we speak 
of truth in its essence, the affirmative must be resolved 
into the negative, as, ‘ The Father is of Himself. because 
He is not of another.’ Similarly, the Divine truth can be 
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called a likeness to the Principle, inasmuch as His existence 
is not dissimilar to His intellect. 

Reply: Obj. 3. Not-being, and privation, have no truth of 
themselves, but only in the apprehension of them by the 
intellect. All apprehension by the intellect is from God. 
Hence all the truth that exists in such a statement as, 
‘a person commits fornication is true,’ is entirely from 
God. To argue from this that the sin itself is from God 
is a fallacy of accident. 


SIXTH ARTICLE. 


WHETHER THERE IS ONLY ONE TRUTH, ACCORDING TO 
WHICH ALL THINGS ARE TRUE ? 


We proceed thus to the Sixth Article :-— 

Objection 1. Tt seems that there is only one truth, ac- 
cording to which all things are truc. For according to 
Angustine, Nothing is orcatcr than the nand of man, except 
God. But truth is greater than the mind of man ; otherwise 
the mind would be the judge of truth. But in fact it 
judges all things according to the measure of truth, and 
not according to its own measure. Therefore God alone 
is truth. Therefore there is no other truth but God. 

| Obj. 2. Further, Anselm says that, As is the relation of 
time to temporal things, so is that of truth to the true. But 
there is only one time for all temporal things. Therefore 
there is only one truth, by which all things are true. 

On the contrary, it is said, Truths are diminished among 
the sons of men (Ps. xi. 2). 

I ansiiery thet, In one sense truth is one, whereby all 
things are true ; and in another sense more than one. In 
proof of which we must consider that when anything is 
predicated of many things univocally, it is found in each of 
them according to its proper nature; as animal is found 
m each. speciés of aniraal. When anything is predicated 
of meny things analogically, it is found in only one of 
them according to its proper nature; and from this one 
the rest are dominated. So healthiness is predicated of 
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an animal, of urine, and of medicine, although heaith exists 
only in the animal; but from the health of the animal, 
medicine, as effecting that health, is called healthy, and 
urine, as indicating that health. Although health exists 
neither in medicine nor in urine, yet in either there is some- 
thing whereby the one effects, and the other indicates health. 
We have said that truth resides primarily in the intellect ; 
and secondarily in things, according as they are directed 
to the Divine Intellect. If therefore we speak of truth, as It 
exists in the intellect, according to its proper nature, then 
are there many truths in many created intellects ; and even 
in one and the same intellect, according to the number cf 
things known. Whence it ts said on the text, Tvutas are 
decayed from the children of men (Ps. x1. 2), by the gloss of 
Augustine, As from one face many likenesses are reiiected 
tn a mirror, so many truths are reflected from tne one Divine 
truth. Tf we speak of truth as it exists in things, then all 
things are true by one primary truth ; to which each one 1s 
assimilated according to its own entity. Thus, although 
the essences or forms of things are many, yet the truth ot 
the Divine Intellect is one, in conformity to which all things 
are said to be true. 

Reply Obj. 1. The soul does not judge of all things 
according to any kind of truth, but according to the 
primary truth, inasmuch as it is reflected in the soul, as ina 
mirror, by reason of the first principles of the understand- 
ing. It follows that the primary truth is greater than the 
soul. However, even created truth, which resides in our 
intellect, is greater than the soul, not simply, but ane ia 
certain degree ; in so far as it Is the pericetion of the soul, 
even as science may be said to be greatcr than the soul. | Yea 
it is true that nothing subsisting is greater than the rational 

xcept God alone. . 
Oe 2. Anselm’s dictum, is true in so ae ia 
are said to be true by conformity to the Divine Intelicct. 
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SEVENTH ARTICLE. 
WHETHER CREATED TRUTH IS ETERNAL ? 


We proceed thus to the Seventh Article :-— 

Objection 1. It seems that created truth is eternal. For 
Augustine says, Nothiig is more eternal than the nature of a 
circle, and that two addcd to three make five. But the truth 
of these is a created truth; therefore created truth 1s 
etemal. 

Obj. 2. Further, everything that exists always, is eternal. 
But universals exist always and everywhere; therefore 
they are eternal. So therefore is truth ; which is the most 
universal of things. | 

Obj. 3. Further, what is true in the present, was always 
trie to be future. But as the truth of a proposition regard- 
ing tlic present is a created truth, so is that of a proposition 
regarding the future. Therefore some created truth is 
eternal. 

O07. 4. Further, all that is without beginning and end is 
clernal. But the truth of assertions is without beginning 
and end ; for if their truth had a beginning, since it existed 
not defore, it was true that their truth did not exist, and 
truce, of course, by reason of truth; so that truth existed 
before it began to exist. Similarly, if it be asserted that 
‘ruth has an end, it follows that it exists after it has ceased 
to be, for it will still be true that truth does not exist. 

Therefore truth is eternal. 


On the contrary, God alone is eternal, as laid down 
before (Q. X.). 

I answer that, The truth of assertions is no other than 
the truth of the intellect. An assertion resides in the in- 
tellect, and in speech. According as it is in the intellect 
it has truth of itself. According as it is in speech, it is. 
called enunciable tnith, according as it signifies some truth 
of the understanding, not on account of any truth existing 
in the thing enunciated, as though in the subject. Thus 
urine is called healthy, not from any health within itself 
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al, In 
like manner it has been already said that things are called 


true from the truth of the intellect. Hence, if no intellect 
were eternal, no truth would be eternal. Because only the 
Divine Intellect is eternal, in it alone truth has eternity. 
Nor does it follow from this that anything else but God is 
eternal; since thc truth of the Divine Intellect is God Him- 
self, as shown already(A. 5). 

Reply Obj. x. The nature of a circle, and the fact that 
two and three make five, have eternity in the Mind of 
God. 

Reply Obj. 2. The existence of anything, always and 
everywhere, can be understood in two ways. In cne way, 
as having in itself the power of extension to all time and 
to all places; as it belongs to God to be evervwhere and 
always. In the other way as not having in itself dcter- 
mination to any place or time, as primary matter is 
said to be one, not because it has one form, as man is one 
by the unity of one form, but by the absence cf all distin- 
guishing form. In this manner all universals are said to be 
everywhere and always, in so far as they are net determined 
to place or time. It does not, however, follow from this 
that they are eternal ; except in the intellect, if one exists 
that is eternal. 

Reply Obj. 3. The thing which now is was about to he, 
before it actually was; because it was in its cause that it 
would be. Hence. if the cause were removed, that thiny 
would not have been about to be. But the first cause is 
alone eternal. Hence it does not follow that it was always 
true that what now is was to be, except in so far as its future 
being was in the eternal cause ; while God only s4 cuch a 
RH Obj. 4. Because our intellect is not eternal, poe 
is the truth of propositions enunciated by us ater oe 
had a beginning in time. Before such truth pee 
was not true to say that it did not exist, acs sf T ee 
of the Divine Intellect, wherein alone truth is eterna pe : : 
it is true to say that that truth did not then exist. iS 3S 
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true only by reason of the truth that is now in our intellect ; 
and not by reason of any truth existing in the things. For 
that is truth concerning not-being ; and not-being has no 
truth of itself, but only so far as our intellect apprehends it. 
Hence it is so far true to say that truth did not exist, mn so 
far as we apprehend its not-being as preceding its being. 


EIGHTH ARTICLE. 
WHETHER TRUTH IS IMMUTABLE ? 
We procecd thus to the Etghth Article :— 
Gijecion I. It seems that truth is immutable. For 
as says that Truth and mind do not rank as equals, 
otnerieise truth would be mutable, as the mind ts. 
. Obj, 2. Further, what remains after every change is 
Immutable ; as primary matter is unbegotten and _incor- 
rupcible, since it remains aiter all generation and corruption. 
2. 1 ee: at 3" . ise . remo y 
ut (ruth remains atter all change ; for after every change 
it is true to say that a thing is, or is not. Therefore, truth 
is Immutable. 
Obj). 3. Further, if the truth of a proposition can be 
changed, it changes mostly with the changing of the thin 
Dut it doos hus : 
ves Not thus change. For truth, according to 
Anselm, 2 @ certain rectitude, in so far as a thing answers 
to that which is in the Divine Mind concerning it. But 
eases proposition as Socrates sits, takes from the Divine 
Mind its 1 : at Soer: oe 
aie Rees a Socrates does sit, and has the same 
nport though Socrates sits not. Therefore the truth of the 
propos:tion Is in no way changed. 
Qoy. 4. Further, where there is the same cat 


i: Pu ise, there is 
the same effect. But the same thing is the cause of the 


truth of the three propositions, Socrates sits will sit, h 
sat. Therefore the truth of each is the sainee But i 7 
other of these must be the true one. Theretore the _ 
of these propositions remains immutable - and for th et 
reason that of any other. eae 
On the contrary, it is sald, Truths ay 


€ dtininished 
the sons of men (Ps. xi. 2). st 
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I answer that, Truth, pronerly speaking, resides only in 
the intellect, as said before. Things are cailed true in virtue 
of the truth residing in an intellect. Hence the muta- 
bility of truth must be regarded from the point of view of 
the intellect, the truth of which consists in its conformity ~ 
to the thing understood. This conformity may vary in 
two ways, even as any other similitude through change in 
either of the things compared. Hence in one way truth ; 
varies on the part of the intellect, from the fact that a 
change of opinion occurs about a thing which in itself has 
not changed ; and in another way, when the thing !s changed, ~ 
but not the opinion. In either way there can be a change 
from true to false. If, then, any intellect exists whercin 
there can be no alternation of opinions, and of which nothing 
can escape the knowledge, in this is immutable truth. 
Such is the Divine Intellect, as is clear from what has been 
said before (Q. XII.). Hence the truth of the Divine 
Intellect isimmutable. The truth of our intellect is mutazivc, + 
not because it is itself the subject of change, but in so far 
as our intellect changes from truth to untruth, for thus 
forms may be called mutable. The truth of the Divine 
Intellect is that according to which natural things are said 
to be true, and this is altogether immutable. 

Reply 0d;. 1. Augustine 1s speaking cf Divine truth. 

Reply Obj. 2. Truth and being are convertible terms. 
Hence as being is not generated nor corrupted in itself, 
but accidentally, in so far as this being or that 1s cor- 
rupted or generated, so does truth change, not so as that 
no truth remains; but by that truth not remaining whicn 
was before. | 

Reply Obj. 3. A proposition not only has truth, as other 
things are said to have it, in so far, that is, as. they ss 
spond to that which is the design of the Divine int(Hect 
concerning them; but is said to have truth in a jae 
way, in so far as it indicates the truth of the intellect, Ww a 
consists in the conformity of thought and thing. is ce 
disappears, the truth of an opinion rn oe pee 
quently the truth of the proposition. So tereluly 
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proposition, Socrates sits, is truce, as long as he is sitting, 
both with the truth of the thing, in so far as the expression 
is indicative, and with the truth of indication, in so far as 
it indicates a true opinion. When Socrates rises, the first 
truth remains; but the second is changed. 

Reply Obj. 4. The sitting of Socrates, which is the cause 
that the proposition, Socrates sits, is true, is not precisely 
the same regarded as a present, past, or future action. 
Hence the truth, which’ results, varies, and is variously 
indicated by these propositions concerning present, past, 
or future. Thus it does not follow, though one of the 
three propositions is true, that the same truth remains 
invariable. 


QUESTION XVII. 


CONCERNING FALSITY. 
(In Four Articles.) 


THE next question is about falsity. About this four points 
of inquiry arise: (1) Whether falsity exists in things ? 
(2) Whether it exists in the sense ? (3) Whether it exists 


in the intellect ? (4) Concerning the opposition of the true 
and the false. 


First ARTICLE. 
WHETHER FALSITY EXISTS IN THINGS ? 


We proceed thus to the First Article :-— 

Obj-ction 1. It appears that falsity does not exist in 
things. For Augustine says, If truth ts that which 1s, it will 
be concluded that falsity does not exist anywhere; weatever 
reason may appear to the contrary. 

Obj. 2. Further, false is derived from fallere, to deceive. 
But things do not deceive; for, as Augustine says, they 
Show nothing but their own spectes. Therefore falsity is not 
found in things. 

Obj. 3. Further, truth is said to exist in things by con- 
formity to the Divine Intellect (Q. XVI.). But cvery- 
thing, in so far as it exists, imitates God. Therefore every- 
thing is true without admixture of falsity, and thus nothing 
is false. 

On the contrary, Augustine says, Every single body 1s a 
true body and a false unity. For it imitates unity witnout 
being unity. But everything imitates the Divine unity, 
yet falls short of it. Therefore in all things falsity exists. 
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238 THE Augustine says, The trie tragedtan is false Hector, On tice 
T answer tha, Since true and false are opposed, and a contrary, anything can be called true, in regard to any 
opposite forms regard the same subject, it must be tha quality that belongs to it. In another way can a thing 


falsity must first be sought, where primarily truth . pu : 
that is to say, in the intellect. In things, neit a ne | 
nor falsity exists, except as directed to the a e oe 
Since every thing is absolutely denominated accor “ap 
what belongs to it by its own nature, but is partially 


be called false, not absolutely, but partially—that is, by way 
of cause—and thus a thing is said to be false that natura!ly 
begets a false opinion. Whereas it is innate in us to judge 
of things by external appearances, since our knowledge 


nominated by what belongs to it accidentally ; oe 
indeed may be called false absolutely when compare wl : 
the inte!lect on which it depends, and to which it 1s oa 

pared, absolutely (per se) ; but may be called false partia / 
as Girected to another intellect, to which it is ee 

accidentally. Natural things depend on the Divine - n- 
tellect, as artificial things on the human. - Artificial things 
are said to be false absolutely and in themselves, in so far 


v 
as they fall short of the form of the art ; whence a craftsman 


is said to produce a false work, if it falls short of the aad 
operation of is art. In things that depend on God, fa Se- 
ness cannot be found, in so far as they are compared with 
the Divine Intellect ; since whatever takes place in things 
proceeds from what that Intellect ordains, unless perhaps 
‘na the case of voluntary agents only, who have it in their 
power to withdraw themselves from what is so ordained ; 
wherein, in fact, consists the evil of sin. Thus sins them- 
selves are called untruths and lies in the Scriptures, accord- 
ing to the words of the text, Why do you love vanity, and 
seek after iving 2? (Ps. iv. 3). As opposed to this, virtuous 
deeds are called the éruth of life, as being obedient to the 
order of the Divine Intellect. Thus it is said, He that doth 
truth, cometh to the liaht (Jolin iii. 21). Natural things, as 
directed to our intellect, with which they are compared 
accidentally, can be called false; not absolutely, but par- 
tially ; and that in two ways. In one way according to 
the thing signiticd, and thus a thing is said to be false as 
being signified or represented by word cr thought that is 

fulse. In this respect anything can be said to be false as - 
regards any quality not possessed by it ; as if we should say 

that a diameter is a false commensurable thing. So, too, 


takes its rise from sense, which principally and nacurally 
deals with external accidents, therefore are those external 
accidents, which resemble things other than themselves, 
said to be false with respect to those things; as gall may 
falsely appear honey; and tin, gold. Regarding this, Augii- 
tine says, We call those things false that appear to our uptre- 
henston like to true. The Philosopher says, Things are 
called false that are naturally apt to appear such as tiey are 
not, or what they are not. In this way a man Is called false 
as delighting in false opinions, or words, and not merely 
because he can invent them; for in that case many wise 
and learned persons might be called false. 

Reply O87. 1. A thing compared with the intellect is 
said to be true in respect to what it really is; and fa!se in 
respect to what it is not. Hence, The tragedian ts truce, bist 
his Hector false. As, therefore, in things that are is found 
something that they are not, so in those things is found in 
a degree the idea of falscness. 

Reply Obj. 2. Things do not deceive by their own nature, 
but by accident. They give occasion to falsity, by the like- 
ness they bear to things which they actually are not. 

Reply Obj. 3. Things are not suid to be false as compared 
with the Divine Intellect, in which case they would be 
false absolutely, but as compared with our intellect ; and 
thus they are false only partially. 

To the argument which is urged on the contrary, hke- 
ness or defective representation does not involve the idca 
of falsity except in so far as it gives occasion to false 
opinion. Hence a thing is not always said to be false, 
because it resembles another thing; but only when the 
resemblance is such as naturally to induce a false opinion, 
not in isolated cases, but in the majority of instances. 
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SECOND ARTICLE. 
WHETHER FALSITY EXISTS IN SENSE? 


We proceed thus to the Second Article :— — 

Objection 1. It seems that falsity does not exist in sense. 
For Augustine says, If all the bodily senses report as they 
are affected, I do not know what move we can require from them. 
Thus it seems that we are not deceived by the senses ; and 
therefore that falsity does not exist in them. 

Obj. 2. Further, the Philosopher says, Fatsity 1s not @ 
property Gf scuse, but of the TNULINALLON. 

Oij. 3. Further, in non-complex things there is neither 
true nor false, but in complex things only. But affirmation 
and negation do not belong to sense; therefore in sense 
falsity does not exist. 

On the contrary, Augustine says, It appears that the senses 
entrap us tito error by their stiitlitudes. 

I answer tnat, Falsity 1s not to be sought in sense, except 
as truth resides in sense. Truth does not reside therein 
in such a way as that sense knows truth, but in so far as 
it truly apprehends sensible things, as said above (Q. XVI). 
This takes place irom sense apprehending things as they 
are, and hence it happens that falsity exists in sense through 
its apprehending or judging things to be other than they 
really are. The knowledge of things by sense is in pro- 
portion to the existence of their likeness in the sense ; and the 
hkeness of a thing can exist in sense in three ways. In the 
first way, primarily and by its own nature, as in sight, the 
likeness of colours, and other sensible objects proper to it. 
secondly, by its own nature, though not primarily ; as in 
sight, the likeness of shape, size, and other sensible objects 
common to more than one sense. Thirdly, ncither primarily 
nor by its own nature, but accidentally, as in sight, the like- 
ness of a man, not in so far as he is man, but as the object, 
whose colour sight perceives, happens to be a man. Sense, 
therefore, has no false knowledge with regard to its own 
proper objects, except accidentally and rarely, and then 
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because the unsound organ does not receive the sensible 
form rightly ; just as other passive subjects may through 
indisposition receive defectively the impressions of the 
agent. Hence, for instance, it happens that the unhealthy 
tongue of a sick person takes sweet for bitter. As to 
common objects of sense, and accidental objects, even a 
nightly disposed sense may form a false judgment, because 
it is not directly referred to them, but accidentally, or as a 
consequence of being directed to other things. 

Reply Obj. 1. The affection of sense is its sensation itself. 
Hence, from the fact that sense reports as it is affected, it 
follows that we are not deceived in the judgment by which 
we judge that we experience sensation. Because sense is 
sometimes affected erroneously by its object, it follows that 
it sometimes reports erroneously of that object; and thus 
we are deceived by sense about the object, but not about 
the fact of sensation. 

Reply Obj. 2. Falsity is said not to belong properly te 
sense, since sense is not deceived as to its proper object. 
Hence in another translation it is said more plainly, Sezse, 
in tts own proper object, ts never false. Falsity is attributed 
to the imagination, as it represents the likeness of sorne- 
thing even in its absence. Hence, wnenever anyone takes 
the mere likeness of a thing for the thing itself, falsity 
results from such an apprehension; and for this reason the 
Philosopher says that shadows, pictures, and dreams are 
said to be false inasmuch as they convey the likencas of 
things that are not present in substance. . 

Reply 07. 3. This argument proves that the false is net 
in the sense, as in that which knows the true and the false. 


THirp ARTICLE. 
WHETHER FALSITY RESIDES IN THE 


We proceed thus to the Third Article :— a 
Objection 1. It seems that falsity does not reside eae 
intellect. For Augustine says, Everyone who 1s decesve, 


ved. But falsity 
understands not that +m which he 1s deceived . 


INTELLECT ? 


I. 
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is said to exist in any knowledge in so far as we are deceived 
therein. Thercfore falsity does not exist in the intellect. | 

Obj. 2. Further, the Philosopher says that the intellect 1S 
always right. Therefore there is no falsity in the intellect. 

On the contrary, The Philosopher says, Where there ts 
composiiion of intellects, there is truth and falsehood. But 
such composition is in the intellect. Therefore truth and 
falschood exist in the intellect. 

L answer that, Just as the existence of a thing is by its 
own proper form, so the knowledge of the knowing faculty 
is by similitude to the thing known. Hence, as natural 
things cannot fall short of the existence that belongs to 
them by their form, but may fall short by accidental or 
consequent qualities, even as a man may fail to possess two 
feet, but not fail to be a man; so the faculty of knowing 
cannot fail in knowledge with regard to the thing of which 
the likeness gives it form ; but may fail with regard to 
something consequent upon that form, or accidental to it. 
For it has been said before, that sight is not deceived in 
its own proper sensible object, but only about such things 
as are commion to more than one sense and are consequent 
to that object; or about accidental objects _of sense. 
As the sense is directly informed by the likeness of its 
wroper object, so is the intellect by the likeness to the 
essence of the thing apprehended. Hence the intellect 1s 
not deceived about the essence of a thing; nor the sense 
about its proper object. In affirming and denying, the 
intclleet may be deccived, by attributing, for instance, to 
the thing of which it understands the essence, something 
which is only consequent upon it, or is opposed to it. The 
intellect is in the same position as regards judging of such 
things, as sense is as to judging of common, or accidental, 
sensible objects. There 1s, however, this difference, as 
before mentioned regarding truth, that falsity can exist 
in the intellect not only because the knowledge of the 
mtellect is false, but because the intellect is conscious of 
that knowledge, as it is conscious of truth; whereas in sense 
falsity does not exist as known. But because falsity of the 
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intellect is concerned essentially with the composition of the 
intellect alone, falsity occurs accidentally in the operation 
of the intellect knowing the essence of a thing, by composi- 
tion being mixed up init. This can take place in two ways. 
In one way, by the intellect applying to one thing the 
definition proper to another ; as that of a circle to a man. 
Wherefore the definition of one thing ts false of another. 
In another way, by including in one definition terms which 
are mutually exclusive. For thus the definition is not only 
false of the thing, but false in itself. A definition such as 
‘a reasonable four-footed animal’ would be or this kind, 
and the intellect false in making it; for such a statement 
as ‘some reasonable animals are four-footed’ is false in 
itself. For this reason the intellect cannot be false in its 
knowledge of simple essences; but it is either true; or 
there is no exercise of the intellect at all. 

Reply Obj. x. Because the essence of things (quiddit2s rer) 
is the proper object of the intellect, we can properly be suid 
to understand a thing, when we reduce it to its essence, 
and judge of it thereby; as takes place in demonstrations, 
in which there is no falsity. In this sense Augustine’s words 
must be understood, that he who 1s deceived, understands not 
that wherein he ts decetved,; and not in the sens: that no 
one is ever deceived in any operation of the intellect. 

Reply Obj. 2. The intellect is always nght as regards fist 
principles ; since it is not deceived about them tor the same 
reason that it is not deceived about essence. For principles 
known by their own nature are such as are known as soon 
as the terms are understood, from the fact that the precicate 
is contained in the definition of the subject. 


FOuRTH ARTICLE. 
WHETHER TRUE AND FALSE ARE CONTRARIES ? 

We droceed thus to the Fourth Article :-— 

Objection 1. It seems that true and false are not con- 
traries. For true and false are opposed, as that which is to 
that which is not ; for ¢r#éh, as Augustine savs, ts fhat wiich 
is. But being and not-being are not opposed as contrarivs ; 
therefore true and false are not contrary things. 
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Obj. 2. Further, one of two contraries is not in the other. 
But falsity is in truth, because, as Augustine says, A 
tragedian would not be'a false Hector, if he were not a true 
tvagedian. Therefore true and false are not contraries. . 

Obj. 3. Further, in God there is no contrariety, for nothing 
is contrary to the Divine Substance, as Augustine says. But 
falsity is opposed to God, for an idol is called in Scripture a 
lic, in the words, They have laid hold on lying (Jer. vill. 5). 
that is to say, an idol, as Jerome says. Therefore false and 
true are not contraries. 

On the coitrary, The Philosopher says that a false opinion 
is contrary to a true one. . 

I answer that, True and false are opposed as contraries, 
and not, as some have said, as affirmation and negation. 
In proof of which it must be considered that negation 
neither determines any subject, nor supplies any attribute, 
and can therefore be said of being as of not-being, for we 
can say (that a person is) not secing or not sitting. Priva- 
tion attributes nothing, but determines its subject, for it 1s 
negation in @ subject, as the Philosopher says ; for blindness, 
for instance, is not said except of one whose nature it is to 
see. Contraries both attribute something and determine 
the subject, for blackness 1s a species of colour. Falsity 
attributes something, for a thing is false, as the Philosopher 
says, tuasmuch as something 1s satd or seems to be something 
that vt 1s not, or not to be what it really is, for as truth implies 
an adequate taking in of a thiig, so falsity implies the con- 
tyary. ence it is clear that true and false are contraries. 

Reply Obj. 1. What is in things is the truth of the thing ; 
but what is apprehended, is the truth of the intellect, 
wherein truth primarily resides. Hence the false is that 
which as Rot as apprehended. To apprehend being, and 
not-being, are contraries; for, as the Philosopher proves, 
Lhe coutrury of good ts gard is, good ts not good. 

_ Reply Gay. 2. Falsity is not founded: in the truth which 
Is conirary to it, just as evil is not founded in the good 
which Is contrary to it, but in that which is its own subject. 
This happens in either, because true and good are universals, 
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and convertible with being. Hence, as every privation is 
founded in a subject, that is being, so every evil is founded 
in some good, and every falsity in some truth. 

Reply Obj. 3. Because contraries, and opposites by way of 
privation, by nature affect one and the same thing, therefore 
there is nothing contrary to God, considered in Himself. 
elther with respect to His goodness or His truth, for in 
His intellect there can be nothing false. In our appre- 
hension of Him contraries exist, for the false opinion con- 
So idols are called 
lies, opposed to the Divine truth, inasmuch as the faise 
opinion concerning them is contrary to the true opinion of 
the Divine Unity. 
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QUESTION XVIII. 


THE LIFE OF GOD. 
(In Four Articles.) 


SINCE to understand belongs to living beings, after con- 
sidering the Divine Knowledge and Intellect, we must 
consider the Divine Life. About this, four points of inquiry 
arise: (r) To whom does it belong to live? (2) What is 
life’ (3) Whether Life is properly attributed to God ? 
(4) Whether all things in God are Life ? 


FIRST ARTICLE. 

WHETHER TO LIVE BELONGS TO ALL NATURAL THINGS ? 

We proceed thus to the First Article :-—~ 

Objection 1. It seems that to live belongs to all natural 
things. For the Philosopher says that Motion is like a 
hind of life pussessed by ail things existing in nature. But 
all natural things participate in motion. Therefore all 
natural things partake in life. 

Ob}. 2. Further, plants are said to live, in 
have in themselves a principle of motion of growth and 
decuy. But motion in place is naturally more perfect 
than, and prior to, motion of growth and decay, as the 
Philosonher shows. Since, then, all natura] bodice have in 


Sa ipiae. etree ns : : 
themselves some principle of motion in place, it seems 
. 3 
that all natural bodies have life. 


067. 3. Further, amon 
the less perfect. 


asmuch as they 


gst natural bodies the elements are 
Yet life is attributed to them, for we 
Much more, therefore, have other 


speak of ‘ living waters.’ 
natural bodies life. 


On the contrary, Dionysius says, that The last echo of life 
246 
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is heard in the plants, whereby it is inferred that their jitc 
is life in its lowest degree. But inanimate bodies are inferior 
to plants ; and therefore they lave not life. 

I answer that, We can gather to what things life belongs, 
and to what it does not, from such things as manifestly 
possess life. Life manifestly belongs to animals, for it is 
suid by the Philosopher that in animals life is manitest. 
We must, then, distinguish living from lifeless things, by 
comparing them to that by reason of which animals are 
said to live: and this it is in which life is manifested first, 
and remains last. We say that an animal begins to live 
when it begins to move of itself ; and as long as such motion 
appears in it, so long is it considered to be alive. When it 


no longer has any motion of itself, but 1s only moved by 
another power, then its life is said to fail, and the animal 
to be dead. 


Whereby it is clear that those things aze 
properly called living that move themselves by some kind 


of motion, whether it be motion properly so called, as the 


act of an imperfect thing is called motion, 7.2., of a thing in 


potentiality : or motion in a more general sense, as when 


suid of the act of a perfect thing, as understanding and 
feeling are called motion. Accordingly all things are said 
to be alive that determine themselves to motion or operation 
of any kind. Those things that cannot by their nature du 
so, cannot be called living, unless by a similitude. 

Reply Obj. 1. These words of the Philosopher may be 
understood cither of primary motion, namely, that of the 
celestial bodies, or of motion in its yeneral sense. In either 
way is motion called the life, as it were, of natural bones 
speaking by a similitude, and not attributing if to oe a 
their property. The motion of the heavens 1s 1p the sees 
of corporeal natures as the motion of the pane Ww se! 
life is preserved, is in animals. Similarly also oy cae 
motion in respect to natural things has a oe simul ‘ 
to the operations of life. Hence, if the whole — 
universe were one animal, so that its motien came a 
intrinsic moving force, as some in fact have held, in ; a 
case motion would really be the life of all natural hodies. 
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Reply Ob7. 2. To bodies, whether heavy or light, motion 
does not belong, except in so far as they are displaced from 
their natural conditions, and are out of their proper place; 
for when they are in the place that is proper and natural 
to them, then they are at rest. Plants and other living 
things move with vital motion, in accordance with the 
disposition of their nature, but not by approaching thereto, 
or by receding from it, for in so far as they recede from 
such motion, so far do they recede from their natural 
disposition. Heavy and light bodies are moved by an 
extrinsic torce, either generating them and giving them form, 
or removing obstacles from their way. They do not there- 
fore move themselves, as do living bodies. 

Reply Ob. 2. Waters are called living that have a con- 
tinnous current. Standing waters, that are not connected 
with a continually fleuwing source, are called dead, as in 
cisterns and pools. This is merely a similitude, inasmuch 
as the motion they are seen to possess makes them look as 
if they were alive. Yet this is not life in them in its real 
seiist, since this motion of theirs is not from themselves; 
but trom the cause that generates them. The same is the 
case with the motion of other heavy and light bodies. 


SECOND ARTICLE. 
WHETHER LIFE IS AN OPERATION ? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article :-— 

Objection I. It seems that life is an operation. For 
nothing 1s divided except into parts of the same genus. But 
— is divided by certain operations, as is clear from the 
t SEO EUG: who distinguishes life by four qualities, namely 
Poursament, tecling, motion in place, and understandin 
Pherefore life is an operation. 
Od}. 2. Further, the active life is said to be different 
roi cC ! 

i the contemplative. But the contemplative is only 
sunguished from the active by certain Operations. There- 
tore lite is an Operation. | 


O07. 3. Further, to know God is an operation. But this 
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' is life, as is clear from the words of John, Now this ts eternal 


life, that they may know Thee, the only true God (John xvii. 3}. 
Therefore life is an operation. 

On the contrary, The Philosopher says, Life ts the existence 
of things that live. 

I answer that, As is clear from what kas been said, our 
intellect, of which the proper object is the essence of a 
thing, gains knowledge from sense, of which the proper 
objects are external accidents. Hence from external appesr- 
ances we come to the knowlédge of the essence of things 
And because we name a thing in accordance with our know- 
ledge of it, as is clear from what has already been said 
(Q. XII1.), so from external properties names are oiten 
imposed to signify essences. Hence such names are some- 
times taken strictly to denote the essence itself, the sigiifice- 
tion of which is their principal object ; but sumetimes, and 
less strictly, to denote the properties by reason of which 
they are imposed. And so we see that the word body is 
used to denote a genus of substances from the fact of their 
possessing three dimensions: and is sometimes taken to 
denote the dimensions themselves ; and in this sense there 
fore body is said to be a species ot quantity. The same 
must be said of life. The name is given from a certain 
external appearance, namely, self-movement, yet not pre- 
cisely to signify this, but rather a substance te which sc !i- 
movement and the application of itself to any kind of opera- 
tion, belong naturally. To live, accordingly, is nothing e!se 
than to exist in this or that nature; and life signifies this, 
though in the abstract, just as the word running (cxrsis) 
denotes ‘to run’ (curvere) in the abstract. 

Hence, to say that a thing is alive is to predicate of it 
something substantial, and not merely accidental. Some- 
times, however, life is used less properly for the operations 
from which its name is taken, and thus the Philosopher 
says, To live ts principally to feel or to understand. 

Reply Obj. 1. The Philosopher here takes to dive to mcan 
the operation of life. Perhaps it would be better to say 
that feeling and intelligience, and the like, are sometimes 
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taken for the operations, sometimes for the existence itself of 
the operator. For he says that to live is to feel or to under- 
stand—in other words, to have a nature capable of feeling 
or understanding. Thus, then, he distinguishes life by the 
four operations mentioned. In earthly beings there are 
four kinds of living things. It is the nature of some to be 
capable of nothing more than taking nourishment, and, us 
a consequcnce, growing and generating. Others are able, 
in addition, to fecl, as we see in the case of shellfish and 
other animals without motion. Others have the further 
power of moving from place to place, as quadrupeds have, 
and birds, and other perfect animals. Others, as man, have 
the still higher faculty of understanding. 

Reply Oby. 2. By vital operations are meant those whose 
principles are within the operator, and in virtue of which 
the operator produces such operations of itself. It happens 
that there exist im men not merely such natural principles 
of certain operations as are the powers of their nature, but 
something over and above these, such as habits inclining 
them Tike a second nature to particular kinds of operations, 
su that the operations become sources of pleasure. Thus, 
ibs by a sinilitude, any kind of work in which a man takes 
BU so. that his bent is towards it, his time spent in it, 
oe a. tthe ainlenigae aioe ae . 7 Is said to be 
Or seleindaleence ortiek » life, sous: said to lead a life 
. oe eee O a ive of virtue. In this way the 
aE Rae distinguished from the active, and 

r0U 1s said to be life eternal. 

The third objection ts answered by what is said above. 


THIRD ARTICLE. 
WHETHER LIFE IS PROPERLY 


We proceed thus to the Third A rticle :—~ 


Objection i: seems that life is not properly attributed 
4 God. For thugs’ are said to live inasmuch as they move. 
themselves, as previously stated. But movement does not 


belong to God ; neither therefore cloes life. 
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Obj. 2. Further, in all living things we must needs suppcac 
some principle of life. Hence it is said by the Philosopher 
that the soul ts the cause and principle of the living body. 
But God has no principle; and tlerefore life cannor be 
attributed to Him. | 

Obj. 3. Further, the principle of life in the living things 
that exist among us Is the vegetative soul. But this exists 
only in corporeal things ; therefore life cannot be attributed 
to incorporeal things. 

On the contrary, It is said in the Psalms, My heart and 
my flesh have rejoiced in the living God (Ps. Ixxxul. 3.). 

I answer thai, Life is in the highest degree properly 
in God. In proof of which it must be considered that 
since a thing is said to live in so far as it operates of itsel: 
and not as moved by another, the more perfectly this power 
is found in anything, the more perfect is the life of that 
thing. In things that move and are moved a threcfoll 
order is found. In the first place the end moves the agent. 
The principal agent is that which acts through its fo-m, 
but sometimes uscs some instrument that acts not by 
virtue of its own form, but of the principal agent, and docs 
no more than execute the action. There are things that 
move themselves, not in respect to any form or end 
naturally inherent in them, but only to the executing of 
the act of movement; the form by which they act, and the 
end of the action being alike determined for them by their 
nature. 

Of this kind are plants, which move themselves according 
to their inherent nature, with regard only to executing the 
movements of growth and decay. Other things lave a 
movement in a higher degree, that 1s, not only with regard 


‘to executing the movement, but even is reyards the form, 


the principle of movement, which form they acquire of 
themselves. Of this kind are animals, in which the principt: 
of movement is not a naturally implanted form ; a ot 
received through sense. Hence the more perfect . as 
sense, the more perfect is their power of self-mo\ een: 
Such as have only the sense of touch, as shellfish, move urs 
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with the motion of expansion and contraction ; and thus 
their movement hardly exceeds that of plants. Whereas 
such as have the sensitive power in perfection, not merely so 
as to recognize touch and conncction, but objects apart from 
themselves, can move themselves toa distance by progressive 
motion. Although animals of the latter kind receive through 
sense the form that is the principle of their moveinent, never- 
theless they cannot of themsclves propose to themselves 
the end of their operation, or motion ; for this has been im- 
planted in them by nature; and by natural instinct they 
are moved to any action through the form apprehended 
by sense. Hence such animzuis as move themselves in 
respect to an end they themselves propose are superior 
to these. This can only be done by reason and intellect ; 
whose province it is to know the proportion between the 
end and the means to that end, and duly co-ordinate them. 
Fence @ more periect degree of Hfe is that of intelligent 
beings ; for their power of self-movement is more perfect. 
This is snaown by the fact that in one and the same man the 
intellectual faculty moves the sensitive powers; and these 
by their command move the organs of motion. Thus we 
seé that the art of navigation rules the art of ship-designing ; 
und this in its tum rules the art that is only concerned with 
preparing the material for the ship. 

Although our intcllect moves itself to some things, yet 
others are supplied by nature, as are first principles, which 
it cannot doubt; and the last end, which it must always 
wil, Hence, although with respect to some things it 
moves itsel!, yet with regard to other things it must be 
moved by another. That being whose nature is its in- 
tellect itself, and which, in what it naturally possesses, is not 
determincd by another, must have life in the most perfect 
degree. Such is God; and hence in Him principally is 
tite. From this the Philosopher concludes, after showing 
God to de intelligent, that God has Life most perfect and 
eternal, since His Intellect is most perfect and always in act. 

Keply Ooj. 1. As the Philosopher says, action is two- 
fold. Actions of one kind pass on to external matter, as 
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those of heating or cutting; whilst actions of the other 
kind remain in the agent, as understanding, fecliny, and 
willing. The difference between them is this, that the 
first action is not the perfection of the agent that moves, 
but of the thing moved ; but the second action is the per- 
fection of the agent. Hence, because movement in an act 
of the thing moved, the second action, in so far as it is the act 
of the operator, is called his movement, by this similitude. 
that as movement is an act of the thing moved, so an act of 
this kind is the act of the agent, although movement is an act 
of the imperfect, that is, of what exists potentially ; and this 
kind of act is one of the perfect, that is to say, of what 
exists In act. In the sense, therefore, in which under- 
standing is motion, that which understands itself is said 
to move itself. It 1s in this sense that Plato also taught 
that God moves Himself; not in the sense in which motion 
is an act of the imperfect. 

Reply Obj]. 2. As God is His own very Existence and 
Intellect. so is He His own Life ; so He lives without principle 
of life. 

Reply Obj. 3. Life in these earthly beings resides in a 
corruptible nature, that needs generation to preserve the 
species, and nourishment to preserve the individual. For 
this reason life is not found in them apart from a vegetative 
soul. This does not hold good with incorruptible natures. 


FOURTH ARTICLE. 
WHETHER ALL THINGS IN GOD ARE LIFE ? 


We proceed thus to the Fourth Article Ss . 

Objection 1. It seems that not all things in God are life. 
For it is said, In Him we live, and move, and have our being 
(Acts xvii. 28). But not all things in God are movement. 
Therefore not all things in Him are life, . 

Obj. 2. Further, all things are in God as their first model. 
But things modelled ought to conform to the model. Since, 
then, not all things have life in themselves, it seems that not 


all things in God are life. 
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Qij. 3. Further, as Augustine savs, A Muing substance ts 
better than anv stuhstance that does not live. If, therefore, 
things which in themselves have not life, are life in God, 
it seems that things exist more truly in God than in them- 
selves. But this appears to be false; since in themselves 
they exist actually, but in God potentially. . 

Obj. 4. Further, just as good things and things made in 
time are knawn by God, so are bad things, and things that 
God can make, but that never will be made. If, therefore, 
all things are life in God, inasmuch as known by Him, it 
seems that even bad things and things that will never be 
made are life in God, as known by Him, and this appears 
inaamissible. 

On the contvary, It is said, What was made, in Him was 
life (John i. 3, 4). But all things were made, except God. 
Therefore all things in God are life. 

I answer that, The life of God is His Intellect, as before 
iid down. In God, the Intellect, the thing understood, and 
the act of understanding, are one and the same. Hence 
whatever 1s in God as understood is the living of God itself, 
or, in other words, His Life. Since all things that have 
been made by God exist in Him as things understood, it 
1oliows that all things in Him are the Divine Life itself. 

Keply Oo7. 1. Creatures are said to be in God in a two- 
iold sense. In one way, so far as they are held together 
and preserved by the Divine Power; even as we say that 
things that are in our power are within us. Creatures are thus 
said to be in God, even as they exist in their own natures. 
In this sense we must understand the words of the Apostle 
wien he says, Ln Ati: we live, and move, and have our being ; 
since our being, living, and moving are themselves caused 
by God. In another sense things are said to be in God, as 
in Him who knows them, in which sense they are in God 
through their proper ideas, which in God are not distinct 
trom the Divine Essence. Hence things as they are in 
God are the Divine Essence. Since the Divine Essence 
1s Life and not movement, it follows that things existing in 
God in this manner are not movement, but Life. 
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Reply Obj. 2. The thing modelled must be like the med 
according to the form, not the mode of being. For sometimes 
the form has being of another kind in the model from that 
which it has in the thing modelled. Thus the form of a 
house has in the mind of the architect immaterial and 
intellectual being ; but in the house that exists outside his 
mind, material and sensible being. Hence the ideas of 
things, though not existing in themselves, are life in the 
Divine Mind, as having a Divine existence in that Mind. 

Reply Obj. 3. If form only, and not matter, belonged to 
natural things, then in all respects natural things would --xist 
more truly in the Divine Mind, by the ideas of them, than in 
themselves. For which reason, in fact, Plato held that the 
ideal (separates) man was the truc man; and man as he enists 
in matter, man only by participation. Since matter enters 
into the being of natural things, we must say that those 
things have, absolutely speaking, a more true being in the 
Divine Mind than in themselves, because in that Mind 
they have an uncreated being, but in themselves a being 
created. But such being (hoc esse), a man, or a horse, for 
example, has more truly in its own nature than in the Divine 
Mind, because it belongs to human nature to be material, 
which, as existing in the Divine Mind, it is not. A house 
has nobler being in the architect’s mind than in matter: 
yet a material house is more truly called a house than whi 
exists in the mind; since the former is actual, the litter 
only potential. a 

Reply Ob). 4. Although bad things are within the hoaow- 
ledge of God, as being comprised under that knowledee, 
yet they are not in God as created by Him, or peeseni 
by Him, or as having their idea (ralronem) n Him. ‘They 
are known by God through the ideas (rations) of goul 
things. Hence it cannot be said that bad things are life in 
God. Those things that are not in time may be called Itc 
in God in so far as life means understanding only, and in- 
asmuch as they are understood by God; but not in so sar 
as life implies a principle of operation. 
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QUESTION XIX. 


THE WILL OF GOD. 
(In Ticelve Articles.) 


Arrer considering the things belonging to the Divine 
Knowledge, we consider what belongs to the Divine Will. 
The fret consideration is about the Divine Will itself; the 
second about what belongs strictly to the Wili; the third 
about what belongs to the Intellect in order to the Will, 
Atout the Will itself there are twelve points of inquiry : 
(x) Whether there is Will in God? (2) Whether God wills 
things apart from Tiimsclf? (3) Whether whatever God 
wills, He wills necessarily? (4) Whether the Will of God 
is the cause of things? (5) Whether any cause can be 
assigned to the Divine Will? (6) Whether the Divine Will 
is always furilled? (7) Whether the Will of God its 
rutezble 2? (8) Wheiher the Will of God imposes necessity 
on the thirgs willed? 
of evil? (10) Whether God has Free Will? (tr) Whether the 
Wiil of expression is distinguished in God? (z2) Whether five 
expressions of will are rightly assigned to the Divine Will ? 


First ARTICLE. 
WHETHER THERE IS WILL IN GOD ? 


We proceed thus to the First Article :— 

Objection 1. It seems that there is not Willin God. For 
the object of will is the end and the good. But we cannot 
assign to God any end. Therefore there is not Will in 
God. | 

O05}. 2. Further, will is a kind of appetite. But appetite, 
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as it is directed to things not possessed, implies imperice- 
tion, which cannot be imputed to God. Therefore there 
is not Will in God. 

Ob}. 3. Further, according to the Philosopher, the wil! 
moves, and is moved. But God is the first cause of move- 
ment, and Himself is unmoved, as has been proved by 
the Philosopher. Therefore there is not Will in God. 

On the contrary, The Apostle says, That you may prove 
what ts the Will of God (Rom. xii. 2). 

I answer that, There exists Will in God; as there is Intellect. 
For will follows upon intellect. As natural things have actual 
existence by their form, so the intellect is actually intellicent 
by its intellectual form. Everything has this apdtuce 
towards its natural form, that when it possesses it nor 
it tends towards it; and when it possesses it is at rest 
therein. It is the same with every naturel perfection, 
which is a natural good. This aptitude to good in things 
without knowledge is called natural appetite. Whneiuce 
also intellectual natures have a like aptitude to good 2s up- 
prehended through its intellectual form ; so as to rest therein 
when possessed, and when not possessed to seek ta pussess 
it, both of which pertain to the will. Hence in every intei- 
lectual being will exists, just as in every sensibie being there 
is animal appetite. And so there must be Will in God, 
since there is Intcllect in Him. And as His Intellect is H's 
own Existence, so is His Will. 

Reply Obj. x. Although nothing apart from God is ifis 
end, yet He Himself is the end with respect to all things 
made by Him. And this by His Essence, for by His Rssence 
He is good, as shown above (Q. VL.). for the end irnoyphies 
the idea of good. _ 

Reply Obj. 2. Will in us belongs to the appetitive part, 
which, although named from appetite, has nut for its oniy’ 
act the seeking what it does not posscss ; but as the lowing 
and delighting in what it does possess. In this respect \ lt 
is said to be in Gud, as having always good for its object, 
and being, as already said, not distinct from His Essence. 

Reply Obj. 3. A will of which the principal object 1s a 
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good outside itseli, must be moved by another. | The 
object of the Divine Will is His goodness, which 1s His 
Essence. Hence, since the Will of God is His Issence, it 
is not moved by another than itself, but by itself alone, 
in the same sense as understanding and willing are said to 
be movement. This was what Plato meant when he said 
that the first moving power moves itself. 


SECOND ARTICLE. 
WHETHER GOD WILLS THINGS APART FROM HIMSELF ? 


We procecd thus lo the Second Article :— 

Objection 1. It seers that God does not will things apart 
from Himself. For the Divine Will is the Divine Existence. 
But God is net other than Himself. Therefore He does 
not will things other than Himsclf. 

Obj. 2. Further, the willed moves the willer, as the appe- 
tible the appetite, as the Philosopher says. If, therefore, 
God wills anything apart from Himself, His Will must be 
moved by another; which is impossible. 

Obj. 3. Further, if what is willed suffices the willer, he 
seeks nothing beyond it. But His own goodness suffices 
God, and completely satisfies His Will. Therefore God 
does not will anything apart from Himself. 

Obj. 4. Further, acts of the will are multiplied in propor- 
tion to the number of their objects. If, therefore, God wills 
Himself and things apart from Himself, it follows that the 
act of His Willis manifold, and consequently His Existence, 
which is His Will. But this is impossible. Therefore God 
does not will things apart from Himself. 

On the contrary, The Apostle says, This ts the Will of God, 
your sanctincation (i Thess. iv. 3). 

I answer that, God not only wills Himself, but other 
things apart Irum Himself. Which is clear from the compari- 
son wnicl: we made above (art. 1). Natural things not only 


have a natural inclination towards their own proper good, to . 


acquire it if not possessed, and, if possessed, to rest therein ; 
but also to spread abroad their own good amongst others, 
so far as possible. Hence we see that every agent, in so 
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far as it is perfect and in act, produces its like. It pertains, 
therefore, to the nature of the will to communicate as far as 
possible to others the good possessed ; and especially does 
this pertain to the Divine Will, from which all perfection 
is derived in some kind of likeness. Hence, if natural 
things, in so far as they are perfect, communicate their 
good to others, much more does it appertain to the 
Divine Will to communicate by likeness its own good 
to others, as much as is possible. Thus, then, He wills 
both Himself to be, and other things tou be; but Himself 
as the end, and other things as ordained to that end; mas- 
much as it befits the Divine goodness that other thing» 
should be partakers therein. 

Reply Obj. 1. The Divine Will is God’s own Existence 


essentially, yet they differ in aspect, according io the 
different ways of understanding them and expressing them, 
-as is clear from what has been already said (Q. XIIT.). 


For when we say that God exists, no relation to any other 
object is implied, as we do imply when we say that God 
wills. Therefore, although He is not anything apart from 
Himself, yet He does will things apart from Himself. 

Reply Obj. 2. In things willed for the sake of the end, 
the whole reason for our being moved is the end, and this 


- it is that moves the will, as most clearly appears in things 


willed only for the sake of the end. He who wills tu take a 
bitter draught, in doing so wills nothing else than health ; and 
this alone moves his will. It is different with one who tikes 
a draught that is pleasant, which anyone may will to do, not 
only for the sake of health, but also for its own Sake. Hence, 
although God wills things apart from Himself only for tic 
suke of the end, which is His own goodness. it does not 
follow that anything else moves His Will, except His good- 
ness. SO, as ‘He understands things apart from Himseit 
by understanding His own Essence, so He wills things 
apart from Himself by willing His own goodness. 

Reply Obj. 3- From the fact that, rlis own ee 
suffices the Divine Will, it does not follow that it wills 
nothing apart from itself, but rather that it wills nothing 
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except by reason of its goodness. Thus, too, the Divine 
Intellect, though its perfection consists in its very know- 
ledge of the Divine Essence, yet in that Essence knows 
other things. | 

Reply Obj. 4. As the Divine Intellect is one, as seeing the 
many only in the one, in the same way the Divine Will is one 
and simple, as willing the many only through the one, that 
is, through its own goodness. 
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THIRD ARTICLE. 


WHETHER WHATEVER GOD WILLS HE WILLS NECES- 
SARILY ? 


We proceed thus to the Third Article :-— 

Objection 1. It seems that whatever God wills He wills 
necessarily. For everything eternal is necessary. But 
whatever God wills, He wills from Eternity, for otherwise 
His Will would be mutable. Therefore whatever He wills, 
He wills necessarily. 

Obj. 2. Further, God wills things apart from Himself, 
inasmuch as He wills His own goodness. God wills His 
own gvodness necessarily. Therefore He wills things apart 
from Himself necessarily. . 

Of]. 3. Further, whatever belongs to the Nature of God 
is necessary, for God is of Himself necessary being, and the 
principle of all necessity, as above shown (Q. II.). But 
it belongs to His nature to will whatever He wills: since 
in God there can be nothing over and above His Nature. 
Therefore whatever He wills, He wills necessarily. 

Ob). 4. Further, being that is not necessary, and being 
that is possible not to be, are one and the same thing 
If, therefore, God does not necessarily will a thing that He 
wills, it 2s possible for Him not to will it, and therefore 
possible for Him to will what He does not will. So the Divine 
will is contingent upon one or the other of two things, and 
Impériect, since everything contingent is imperfect and 
mutabie. 

04). 5. Further, on the part of that which is indifferent 
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‘to one or the other of two things, no action results unless it 
is inclined to one or the other by some other power, as the 
Commentator (Averroés) says. If, then, the Will of God is 
indifferent with regard to anything, it follows that His 
determination to act comes from another; and thus He has 
Some cause prior to Himself. 

Obj. 6. Further, whatever God knows, He knows neces- 
sarily, But as the Divine Knowledge is His Essence, so is 
the Divine Will. Therefore whatever God wills, He wiils 
necessarilly. 

On the contrary, The Apostle says, Who worketh all thinzs 
according to the counsel of His will (Eph. i. 11). But, what 
we work according to the counsel of the will, we do not 
will necessarily. Therefcre God does not will necessarily 
whatever He wills. | 

I answer that, There are two ways in which a thing is 
said to be necessary, namely, absolutely, or by supposition. 
Absolute necessity is conveyed by relation of terrns, as 
when the predicate forms part of the definition of the 
subject. It is absolutcly necessary that man is an animal. 
It is the same when the subject forms part of the notion of 
the predicate ; thus it is absolutely necessary that a number 
must be odd or even. 

In this way the proposition ‘ Socrates sits’ is not neces- 
sary—that is, not necessary absolutely, though it may be so 
by supposition ; for, granted that he is sitting, he must nec s- 
sarily be sitting, as long as he actually is sitting. As to things 
willed by God, we must observe that He wills something of 
absolute necessity: but this is not true of all that He wills. 
The Divine Will has a necessary relation to the Divine good- 
ness, since that is its proper object. Hence God willis His 
own goodness necessarily, even as we will our own hapys- 
ness necessarily, and as any other faculty has necessary 
relation to its proper and principal object, for instance thie 
sight to colour, since it tends to it by its own nature. 
God wills things apart from Himself in so far as they are 
ordered to His own goodness as their end. In willing an 
end we do not necessarily will things that conduce to it, 
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unless they are such that the end cannot be attained without 
them > as, we will to take food to preserve life, or to take 
ship in order to cruss the sca. But we do not necessarily will 
things not indispensable for attaining the end, such as a 
horse for a journey which we can take on foot, for we can 
make the journey without one. The same applies to many 
other means. Hence, since the goodness of God is perfect, 
and can exist without other things inasmuch as no perfection 
can accrue to Him from them, it follows that His willing 
things apart from Hiniself is not absolutely necessary. Yet 
if can be necessary by supposition, for supposing that He 
WHIs a thing, then He is unable not to will it, as His Will is 
Net mutable. 

Keply Cbj. 1. From the fact that God wills from eternity 
Whatever He wills. it does not follow that He wills it neces- 
saucy , except by supposition. 

Keply Ob]. 2. Although God necessarily wills His own 
eUDUnESS, He does not necessarily will things willed on 
account of His goodness; for it can exist without other 
things. 

Reply Obj. 3. C$ NOt pertiai iN 
will ing aime ae abe a : coe [ — 
sarily ; yet to do so is not eon blew o partie 

yobt patible with His nature, or 

oy to it, Dut is a purely voluntary act. 
Pres Mine b ipapican ay necessary causc has not a 
ah ‘ | effect ; owing to a deficiency in the 
elect, and not in the cause. Even so, the sun’s power has 
a not necessary relation to some contingent events on this 
earth, owing to a defect not in the solar power, but in the 
eflect that proceeds not necessarily from the ene In the 
same way, that God docs not necessarily will some of the 
Ee as oe does not result from defect in the 

vine Wail, but trom detec oF 

thing willed, namely, rig a igh any og ig 
essary to the per- 


Aare ete ke 7 
ection o: the Divine goodness ; and such defect accompanies 


all created good. 


Pee Od). 5. A naturally contingent cause must be 
ctermined to act by some external power. The Divine 
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Will, which by its nature is necessary, dcetermincs itsclt to 
will things to which it has no necessary relation. 

Reply Obj. 6. As the Divine Existence is necessary of 
itself, so is the Divine Will and the Divine Knowledge ; but 
the Divine Knowledge has necessary relation to the thing 
known ; not the Divine Will to the thing willed. The reason 
for this is that knowledge is of things as they exist in the 
knower : but the will is directed to things as they exist in 
themselves. Since all other things have necessary exist- 
ence inasmuch as they exist in God; but no absolute neces- 
sity so as to be necessary in themselves, in so far as they 
exist in themselves ; it follows that God knows necessanly 
whatever He knows, but does not will necessarily whatever 
He wills. 


FouRTH ARTICLE. 
WHETHER THE WILL OF GOD IS THE CAUSE OF THINGS ? 


We proceed thus to the Fourth Article :— 

Objection 1. It seems that the Will of God is not the cause 
of things. For Dionysius says: As our sun, nol by reason 
nor by pre-election, but by its very being, enlightens all things 
that can participate in its light, so the Divine good by ily very 
essence pours the rays of its goodness upon everything that 
exists. But every voluntary agent acts by reason and pre- 
election. Therefore God does not act by Will; and so His 
Will is not the cause of things. a 

Obj. 2. Further, in any order that is first, which is, 4s 
in the order of burning things, that comes first which Is fire 
by its essence. But God is the primary agent. Therefore 
he acts by His Essence ; and that is His Nature. He acts 
then by nature, and not by will. Therefore the Divine Will 
is not the cause of things. | 

Obj. 3. Further, whatever is the cause of anything, 
hing, is the cause by nature. and not 
by will. For fire 1s the cause of heat, as being itself hot, 
whereas an architect is the cause of a house, because he 
wills to build it. But Augustine says, Because God ts good, 
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we exist. Therefore God is the cause of things by His 
Nature ; and not by His Will. 

Obj. 4. Further, a single effect has a single cause. But 
the cause of created things is the Knowledge of God, as 
said before (Q. XIV.). Therefore the Will of God cannot be 
considered the cause of things. 

On the contrary, It is said, How could anything endure, if 
Tnou wouldst not ? (Wisdom xi. 26). 

I answer that, We must hold that the Will of God is the 
cause of things ; and that He acts by the Will, and not, as 
some have supposed, by a necessity of His Nature. 
| This can be shown in three ways: First, from the order 
Itsclt of active causes. Since both intellect and nature act 
for an end, as has been proved by the Philosopher, the 
natural agent must have the end and the necessary means 
predetermined for it by some higher intellect ; as, the mark 
and aim is predetermined for the arrow by the archer. 
Hence the intellectual and voluntary agent must precede the 
agent tuat acts by nature. Hence, since God comes first in 
the order of agents, He must act by His Intellect and His Will. 

Pins is shown, secondly, from the character of a natural 
agent, of which the property is to produce one and the 
SMe cHlect ; for nature operates in one and the same wavy 
unless it be prevented. his is becaus 2 
A Saath ge cause the nature of 

f ict is according to the nature of the agent ; and hence 
- ye Eis nae nature, its acts will be in accordance 
oe ae ; for ae natural agent has a determinate 
coneane m Flimself ss Pi rte ‘ i eae eat 
be that He acts by al aon hae prea can 

y a necessity of His nature, unless He 
were to cause something undetermined and infinite in bein 
That this is impossible has been already shown (Q. VII), 
He docs not, thercfore, act by a necessity of His nature, 
oS determined effects proceed from His own infinite perfec- 
ao to the determination of His own Will and 
a it is shown by the relation of effects to their 

usc. Effects proceed from the agent that causes them, 
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in so far as they pre-exist in the agent; for everv agent 
produces the like unto itself. Tfiects pre-cxist in their 
cause after the mode of the cause. Since the Divine Being 
is His own Intellect, effects pre-exist in Him after the 
mode of intellect, and therefore proceed from Him after the 
same mode. Consequently, they proceed from Him after 
the mode of will, for His inclination to put in act what 
His intellect has conceived appertains to the will. Therc- 
fore the Will of God is the cause of things. 

Reply Obj. 1. Dionysius in these words does not intend to 
exclude election from God absolutely ; but only in a certain 
sense, in so far, that is, as He communicates His goodness 
not merely to certain beings, but to all; and as election 
implies the making distinction. 

Reply Obj. 2. Because the Essence of God is His Intellect 
and Will, from the fact of His acting by His Essence, it 
follows that He acts after the mode of Intellect and Will. 

Reply Obj. 3. Good is the object of the will. The worcs, 
therefore, Because God is good, we exist, are true inasmuch 
as His goodness is the reason of His willing all other things, 
as said before. 

Reply Obj. 4. Even in us the cause of one and the same 
effect is knowledge as directing it, whereby the form of 
the work is conccived, and will as commanding it, since the 
form as it is in the intellect only is not determined to exist 
or not to exist in the effect, except by the will. Hence, 
the speculative intellect has nothing to say to operation. 
But the power is a cause, as executing the effect, since it 
denotes the immediate principle of operation. In God ail 
these things are one. 


FirtH ARTICLE. 


R ANY CAUSE CAN BE ASSIGNED TO THE DIV 
WILL ? 


We proceed thus to the Fifth Article :— | 
Objection 1. It seems that some cause can be assigned to 


the Divine will. For Augustine says, Who would venture 
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to say that God made all things trrationally ?- But toa volun- 
tary agent, what is the reason of operating, is the cause of 
willing. Therefore the Will of God has some cause. 

Obj. 2. Further, in things made by one who wills to 
make them, but whose will is influenced by no cause, there 
can be no cause assigned except the will of him who wills. 
But the Will of God is the cause of all things, as has been 
already shown. If, then, there is no cause of His Will, we 
cannot seck in any natural things any cause, except the Divine 
Will alone. Thus al! science would be in vain, since science 
secks to assign causes to effects. This seems inadmissible, 
and therefore we must assign some cause to the Divine Will. 

Obj. 3. Further, what is done by the willer, on account 
of no cause, depends simply on his will. If the Will of 
God has no cause, it follows that all things made depend 
simply on His Will, and have no other cause. But this 
also is not admissible. 


On the contrary, Augustine says: Every effictent cause ts ° 


greater thai the thing cfhected. But solhing ts greater than the 
Will of God. We nvitst not then seck for a cause of tt. 
I answer that, In no wise has the Will of Goda cause. In 
ie oo ts ae that, since the will follows 
yn the intellect, there is a cause of the will in the person 
that wills, in the same way as there is a cause of the under- 
standing, in th: person that understands. The case with 
the understanding is this: that if the premiss and its con- 
clusion are understood separately from each other, the 
understanding the premiss is the cause that the ponclusian 
IS known. If the understanding perceive the conclusion in 
the premiss itself, apprehending both the one and the other 
at the same glance, in this case the knowing of the conclusion 
would not be caused by understanding the premusses, sinc 
a thing cannot be its own cause; and yet, it would be t : 
that the thinker would understand the preniisses to be rhe 
cause of the conclusion. It is the same with the will with 
Tespect to which the end stands in the same relation és the 


Ineans to the end, as do the isses ; 
| , premusses to the conclusion wi 
regard to the understanding. ae 
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Hence, if anyone in one act wills an end, and in another 
act the means to that end, his willing the end will be the 
cause of his willing the means. This cannot be the case if 
in one act he wills both end and means; for a thing cannot 
be its own cause. Yet it will be true to say that he wills to 
order to the end the means to the end. As God by one act 
understands all things in His Essence, so by one act He 
wills all things in His goodness. Hence, as in God to uider- 
stand the cause is not the cause of His understanding the 
effect, for He understands the effect in the cause, so, in Him, 
to will an end is not the cause of His willing the means, vet 
He wills the ordering of the means to the end. Therefore 
He wills this to be as means to that; but does not will this 
on account of that. 

Reply Obj. 1. The Will of God is reasonable, not because 
anything is to God a cause of willing, but in so far as Fe 
wills one thing to be on account of another. 

Reply Obj. 2. Since God wills effects to proceed irom fixed 
causes, for the preservation of order in the universe, it is 
not unreasonable to seek for causes secondary to the Divine 
Will. It would be unreasonable to do so, if such were con- 
sidered as primary, and not as dependent on the Will of God. 
In this sense Augustine says - Philosophers in thetr variety 
have thought fit to atirvbute contingent effects to other caises, 
being utterly unable to percerve the cause that ts above all others, 
the Will of God. 

Reply 0d]. 3. Since God wills effects to come from causes, 
all effects that presuppose some other effect do not depend 
solely on the Will of God, but on something clse besides. 
The first effect depends on the Divine Will alone, as, for 
example, we may say that God willed man to have hands 
to serve his intellect by their work, and intellect, that he 
might be man; and willed him to be man for His ae 
pleasure or the completion of the universe. Which cannot 
be reduced to other created secondary ends. Hence such 
things depend on the simple Will of God; but the others on 


the order of other causes. ~ 
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SIXTH ARTICLE. 
WHETHER THE WILL OF GOD IS ALWAYS FULFILLED ? 


We proceed thus to the Sixth Article :— 

Objection 1. It seems that the Will of God is not always 
fuliilied. For the Apostle says : God will have all men to be 
saved, aid to come to the knowledge of the truth (x Tim. ii. 4). 
But this does not happen. Therefore the Will of God is not 
always fulfilled. 

Obj. 2. Further, as is the relation of knowledge to truth, 
so is that of the will to good. God knows all truth. There- 
fore He wills all good. But not all good actually exists ; 
for much more good might exist. Therefore the Will of 
God is not always fulfilled. 

Olj. 3. Further, since the Will of God is the first cause, it 
does not exclude intermediate causes. But the effect of a 
first cause may be hindered by defect of a secondary cause ; 
as the effect of the motive power may be hindered by weak- 
ness of the hmb. Therefore the effect of the Divine Will 
may be hindered by defect of the secondary causes. | The 
Will of God, therefore, is not always fulfilled. 

On the coitrary, It is said: God hath done all things, what- 
soever He would (Ps. Cxill. 3). 

I answer that, The Will of God must needs always be ful- 
filled. In proof of which we must consider that since an 
cficct is conformed to the agent according to its form, the 
rule is the same with active causes as with formal causes. 
The rule in forms is this: that although a thing may fall 
short of any particular form, it cannot fall short of the 
universal form, Though a thing may fail to be, for example, 
a man or a living being, yct it cannot fail to bea being. The 
same must happen inactive causes. Something may fall out- 
side the order of any particular active cause, but not outside 
the order of the universal cause ; under which all particular 
causes are included. If any particular cause fails of its effect, 
this is because of the hindrance of some other particular cause, 
Which is included in the order of the universal cause. An 
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effect cannot possibly escape the order of the universal cause. 
Even in corporeal things this is clearly secn. It may happen 
that a star is hindered from producing its effects ; vet what- 
ever effect does result, in corporeal things, from this hind- 
Trance of a corporeal cause, must be referred through inter- 
mediate causes to the universal influence of the primary 
heaven. Since, then, the Will of God is the universal cause 
of all things, it is impossible that the Divine Will should not 
produce its effect. Hence that which seems to depart from 
the Divine Will in one order, returns into it in another 
order ; as does the sinner, who by sin falls away from the 
Divine Will as much as lies in him, yet falls back into the 
order of that Will, when by its justice he is punished. 

Reply Obj. 1. The words of the Apostle, God will have all 
men to be saved, etc., can be understood in three Ways. 
First, by a restricted application; in which case they would 
mean, as Augustine says, God wrlls all men to be saved that 
are saved, not because there ts no man whom He does not wish 
saved, but because there 1s no man saved whose salvation: He 
does not will. Secondly, they can be understuod as apply- 
ing to every class of individuals, not to every individual of 
each class ; in which case they mean that God wills some 
men of every class and condition to be saved, males and 
females, Jews and Gentiles, great and small, but not all of 
every condition. Thirdly, according to the Damascene, they 
are understood of the antecedent Wil of God; not of the 
consequent Will. This distinction must not be taken as 
applying to the Divine Will itself, in which there is nothing 
antecedent nor consequent ; but to the things willed. To 
understand which we must consider that everything, in su 
far as it is good, is willed by God. A thing taken in its 
strict sense, and absolutely considered, may be good or evil, 
and yet when some additional circumstance is taken into 
account, by a consequent consideration may be changed 
into its contrary. Thus that men should live is good; and 
that men should be killed is evil, absolutely considered. 
If in a particular case it happens that a man is a murderer or 
dangerous to society, to kill him becomes a good; to let 
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him live an evil. Hence it may be said of a just judge, that 
antecedently he wills all men to live; but consequently 
wills the murderer tu’ be hanged. In the same way God 
antecedently wills all men to be saved, but consequently 
wills some to be damned, as His justice exacts. Nor do 
we will simply, what we will antecedently, but rather we 
will it in a qualitied manner ; for the will is directed to things 
as they are in themselves, and in themselves they exist 
under particular qualifications. Hence we will a thing 
simply inasmuch as we will it when all particular circum- 
stances are considered ; and this is what is meant by willing 
consequently. Thus it may be said that a just judge wills 
simply the hanging of a murderer, but in a qualified manner 
he would will him to live, inasmuch as he isa man. Sucha 
qualified will may be called a willingness rather than an 
absolute will. Thus it is clear that whatever God simply 
wils takes place ; although what He wills antecedently may 
not take place. 

Reply Ob}. 2. An act of the cognitive faculty is according 
as the thing known is in him who knows it; while an act of 
the appctitive faculty is directed to things as they exist 
in themselves. But all that has the nature of béing and 
truth virtuaily exists in God, though not all being nor all 
truth exist in created things. Therefore God knows all 
truth ; but does not will all good, except in so far as He 
wills Himsclf, in Whom all good virtually exists. 

KRefly Oo]. 3. A first cause can be hindered in its effect by 
deliciency in the secondary cause, when it is not the universal 
first cause, including within itself all causes ; for then the 
effect could in no way escape its order. And thus it is with 
the Will of God, as said before. 


SEVENTU ARTICLE. 
WHETHER THE WILL OF GOD IS MUTABLE ? 
Ie proceed thus to the Seventh Article :-— 


Objection 1. It seems that the Will of God is mutable. 
For the Lord says: It repenteth Me that I have made man 
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(Gen. vi. 7). But whoever repents of what he ha: done. has 
a mutable will. Therefore God has a mutable Will. 

Obj. 2. Further, it is said to Feremias in the verson of the 
Lord: I wtll speak agatnst a nation and against a kingdom, 
to root out, and to pull down, and to destroy it; but tf that 
nation shall repent of tts evil, I also will repent of the evil thaé 
I have thought to do to them (Jer. xviii. 7, 8). Therefore God 
has a mutable Wil. 

Obj. 3. Further, whatever God does, He does voluntarily. 
But God does not always do the same thing, for at cne time 
He ordered the law to be observed, and at another time 
forbade it. Therefore He has a mutable Will. 

Obj. 4. Further, God docs not will of necessity what He 
wills, as said before. Therefore He can both will and not 
will the same thing. But whatever can incline to either of 
two opposites, is mutable ; as that which can exist and noi 
exist is mutable substantially ; and that which can exist in 
a place or not in that place, is mutable locally. Therefore 
God is mutable as regards His will. 

On the contrary, It is said: God ts not as a man, that He 
should lie, nor as the son of man, that He should be changed 
(Num. XXiil. 19). 

I answer that, The Will of God ts entirely immutable. On 
this point we must consider that to change the will is one 
thing; to will that a thing should be changed is another. 
It is possible to will a thing to be done now, and its contrary 
afterwards ; and yet for the will to remain permanently 
the same. The will would be changed, if anyone should 
begin to will what befure he had not wiled ; or cease to will 
what he had willed before. This cannot happen, unless we 
presuppose change cither on the part of knowledge ; OT in 
the disposition of the substance of him who wills. Since 
the will regards good, a man may in two ways begin to 
will a thing. In one way when that thing begins to 
be good for him, which does not take place without a 
change in him. Thus when the cold weather begins, it 
becomes good to sit by the fire; though it was not so 
before. In another way when he knows for the first time 
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that a thing is good for him, though he did not know it 
before. We take counsel for this reason, to know what 1s 
good for us. It has alrcady been shown that both the 
Substance of God and His Knowledge are entirely im- 
mutable (OQ. IX. and XIV.). Therefore His Will must be 
entirely immutable. 

Reply Obj. t. These words of the Lord are to be under- 
stood metaphorically, and after the fashion of our own 
nature. When we repent of having made a thing, we 
destroy what we have made; although we may even 
destroy a thing without change of will; as, when a man wills 
to make a thing, at the same time intending to destroy 
it luter. Tiierefore God is said to have repented, as His 
dved seems to represent Him doing; when by the Delug- 
He destroyed trora the face of the earth man whom He had 
made. 

Kepiy O57. 2. The Wil of God, as it is the first and uni- 
Versul Causc, docs not exclude intermediate causes that have 
power to produce certain efiects. Since all intermediate 
Causcs are inferior in power to the first cause, there are 
many things in the Divine Power and Knowledge and Will 
that are not included in the order of inferior causes. Thus 
in the case of the raising of Lazarus, one who looked only at 
Inferior causes might have said that Lazarus would not rise 
again > but louking at the Divine First Cause might have said 
A a ‘aa a "on wierd hone peabions 
but that in the order of the ae aonagss i ae 

e it should not 
AUPPER or He may wul conversely. We may say, then, 
that fe ee declares that a thing shall happen 
accordinz as it falls r the orde inferior causes 
nature, - merit, ae olan a Maps ae 
in the designs of the Divine and higher ca ae ss pores 
told to Ezechias : Take order a) oe pene 
thy house, for thou shalt 
je a not pie (Isa. XXXVI). Yet this did not take place, 
nce trom eternit ; PP ie os 
Knowledge and in i cee oo oe 
Hence Gregory says: The sentence ¢ Sk seers 
BULY Says. ine sentence of God changes, but not 
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Hts counsel—that is to say, the counsel of His Wilk When 
therefore He says, ‘I also will repent,’ His words must be 
understood metaphorically. For men scem to repent, when 
they do not fulfil what they have threatened. 

Reply 0b]. 3. It does not follow from this argument that 
God has a will that changes, but that He sometimes wills 
that things should change. 

Reply Obj. 4. Although God’s willing a thing is not by 
absolute necessity, yet it is necessary by supposition, on 
account of the immutability of the Divine Will, as has been 
said above (art. 3). 


EIGHTH ARTICLE. 


WHETHER THE WILL OF GOD IMPOSES NECESSITY ON THE 
THINGS WILLED ? 


We proceed thus to the Eighth Article :— 

Objectton 1. It seems that the Will of God imposcs neces- 
sity on the things willed. For Augustine says: No one ts 
saved, except whom God has willed to be saved. He iitst 
therefore be asked to will tt; for tf He wills tt, tt must neces- 
sarily be. 

Obj. 2. Further, every cause that cannot be hindered, 
produces its effect necessarily, because, as the Philosopher 
savs : Nature always works tn the same way, tf there ts nothing 
to hinder tt. But the Will vi God cannot be hindered. Por 
the Apostle says: Who reststeth His Wall ? (Rom. ix. 1G). 
Therefore the Will of God ‘imposes necessity on the things 
willed. 

Obj. 3. Further, whatever is necessary by its areceaens 
cause is necessary absolutely ; as it is necessary that animals 
should die, being compounded of contrary elements. Things 
created by God are related to the Divine Will as to an ante- 
cedent cause, whereby they have necessity. For the con- 
ditional statement is true, that if God wills anything, it 
comes to pass. A conditional statement, if true, is neces- 
sary. It follows therefore that all that God wills 1s 
necessary absolutely. 


On the contrary, All good things that exist God wills to be. 
18 
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If therefore His Will imposes necessity on things willed, it 
follows that ali good happens of necessity ; and thus there 
is an end of free will, counsel, and all other such things. 

I answer that, The Divine Will imposes necessity on some 
things willed, but not on all. The reason of this some have 
chosen to assign to inte:mediate causes, holding that what 
God produces by necessary causes is necessary; and what 
He produces by contingent causes contingent. 

This does not seem to be a sufficient explanation, for two 
reasons. First, because the effect of a first cause is con- 
tingent on account of the secondary cause, from the fact 
that the effect of the first cause is hindered by deficiency in 
the second cause, as the sun’s power is hindered by a defect 
in the plant. No detect of a secondary cause can hinder 
God’s Will from producing its effect. Second, because if 
the distinction between the contingent and the necessary 
is to be referred only to secondary causes, this must be 
independent of the Divine intention and Will; which is 
‘inadmissible. It is better therefore to say that this happens 
on account of the efheacy of the Divine Will. When a 
cause is efficacious to act, the effect follows upon the cause, 
not only as to the substance of the effect, but also as to its 
manne of being and of being made. From defect of active 
power In the seminal elenient it may happen that a child is 
born unlike its father in accidental points, that belong to 
its manner of being. Since the Divine Will is perfectly 
efiicdeious, i not only follows that things are made that 
God wills to be made, but made also in the way that He wills. 
God wills some things to be made necessarily, some con- 
lingently, to the right ordering of things, for the building up 
of the universe, Therefore tu some efiects He has attached 
HVCOSBALY CLUDES, that cannot fail; but to others defectible 
and contingent causes ; from which urise contingent effects. 
dence it 1s not because the proximate causes are contingent 
that the eflects willed by God happen contingently, but 
because God has prepared contingent causes for them, it 
being His Will that they should happen contingently. 

Keply Odj. 1. By the words of Augustine we must under- 
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stand a necessity in things willed by God that is not absn- 
lute, but conditional. The conditional statement that if 
ds wills a thing it must necessarily be, is necessarily 
rue. 

Reply 06]. 2. From the very fact that nothing resists the 
Divine Will, it follows that not only those things happen 
that God wills to happen, but that they happen necessarily 
or contingently according to His Will. 

Reply Ob). 3. Consequents have necessity from their 
antecedents according to the mode of the antecedents. 
Hence things effected by the Divine Will have that kind of 
necessity that God wills them to have, either absolute or 
conditional. Not all things, therefore, are absolute neces- 
sities. 

NINTH ARTICLE. 
WHETHER GOD WILLS EVILS ? 


We proceed thus to the Ninth Article :— 

Objectton 1. It seems that God wills evils. For everv 
good that exists, God wills. But it is a goud that evil 
should exist. For Augustine says: Alihcuzn etl ts so far 
as tt ts evil ts not a good, yet tt ts good that not caly good 
things should extst, but evil also. TVherefore God wills evil 
things. 

Obj.2. Further, Dionysius seys: Evil conduces to the perjec- 
tion of the universe as a whole. And Augustine says: Ou 
of all things is butli up the admtrable beauty of the wnrerse, 
wherein even that which ts called evil, properiy ordered und 


_ disposed, commends the good the more cutdently tn that geod 


is more pleasing and pratseworthy when contrasted unth ett. 
But God wills all that appertains to the perfection and 
beauty of the universe, for this is what God desires above 
all things in His creatures. Therefore God wills evu. 

Obj. 3. Further, that evil should exist, and should not 
exist, are contradictory opposites. But God docs not will 
that evil should not exist ; otherwise, since Varlous CVs 
do exist, God’s Will would not always befulflled. Therctore 
God wills that evil should exist. 
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On the contrary, Augustine says: No wise man will be the 
author of evilin another man. But God ts morc excellent than 
all wise nen. Mach less therefore does God will cutl 1m any- 
onc. Yet He is the Author of all that ts done tn accordance 
with His Will. It is not, therefore, by His Will that any 
man is evil. But those who do bad deeds are clearly 
mide more evil thereby. Therefore God does not will 
evil. 

I answer that, Since good is the object of the appetite, as 
said before (Q. V.), whereas cvil is opposed to good, it 1s 
impossible that any evil, as such, should be suught for by 
the appetite, either natural, or animal, or by the intellectual 
appetite which is the will. Nevertheless evil may be sought 
as an accidental object, so far as it accompanics a good, as 
appears in each of the appetites. A natural agent has not 
for las object privation or corruption, but a form annexed to 
Which is the privation of some other form. and the generation 
otone thing, which implies the corruption of another. When 
alien kills a stag, his object is food, to cbtain which the 
killing of the animal is only the means. Similarly the forni- 
cator has merely pb asure for his object, and the deformity 
of sms only an accompaniment. The evil, that accom- 
pamles one good, is the privation of another good. Never 
would evil Be sougiit after, nut even as an accident, unless 
the good that accompanies the evil were more desired than 
the good of which the evil is the privation. God wills no 
good more than He wills His own goodness : yet He wills 
one good more than another. Hence He in no way Wills 
the evil of sin, which is the privation of right order towards 
the Divine good. The evil of natural defect, or of punish- 
ment. He docs will, by willing the good to which such evils 
are attached. Thus in willing justice He wills punishment ; 
and willing the preservation of the natural order, He wills 
some things to be naturally corrupted. 

Keply Ob}. 1. Some have said that although God docs not 
wil evil, yet He wills that evil should be or be done, because, 
although evil is not a good, yet it is good that evil should be, 
or be done. This they said because things evil in them- 
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selves are ordered to some good end; and this order they 
thought was expressed in the statement that it is good that 
evil should be or be done. This, however, is not correct 3 
since evil is not of itself ordered to good, but accidentally. 
It is beside the intention of the sinner. that any good 
should follow from his sin; as it was beside the intention 
of tyrants that the patience of the martyrs should shine 
forth from out of their persecutions. It cannot therefore 
be said that such an ordering to good is implied in the 
statement that it is a good thing that evil should be or 
be done, since nothing iS judged of by that which apper- 
tains to it accidentally, but by that which belongs to it 
essentially. 

Reply Obj. 2. Evil does not operate towards the petfee- 
tion and beauty of the universe, except accidentally. as said 
above. Therefore Dionysius in saying that Fvil conduces 
to the perfection of the universe, drawsa conclusion that points 
to the incongruity of evil. | 

Reply 0b]. 3. The statements that evil exists, and that evil 
exists not, are opposed as contradictories ; yet the statements 
that anyone wills evil to exist and that he wills it not to be, 
are not so opposed ; since either is affirmative. God there- 
fore neither wills evil to exist, nor wills it not to exist, but 
wills to permit evil ; and this is a good. 


TENTH ARTICLE. 
WHETHER GOD HAS FREE WILL ? 


ced thus to the Tenth Artscle -— | 

beh ten 1. It seems that God has not free ha a 

Jerome says, in the homily on the Prodigal Son: ae ise 
is He who is not lable to sit, ue as leable : all others, a: 

‘no free will, can incline to either stde. 

Ou, ni Further, free-will is the faculty of the eats 

will by which good and evil are chosen. God does ee # 
evil, as has been said. Therefore there is not free will 1 


God. 


On the contrary, Ambrose says - The Holy Spirit divideth 
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wnto each one as He wills, namely, according to the free chotce 
of the will, not in obedience to mecesstty. | 

I answer that, We have free will with respect to what we 
do not will of necessity or by natural instinct. Our will to 
be happy docs not appertain to free will, but to natural in- 
stinct. Hence other animals, that are moved to act by 
natural instinct, are not said to be moved by free will. 
Since God necessarily wills His own goodness, but other 
things not necessarily, as shown above, He has free Will 
with respect to what He docs not necessarily will. 

Refly Obj. t. Jerome seems to deny free Will to God not 
sunply, but only as regards the inclination to sin. 

Keply Oi7. 2. Since the evil of sin consists in its turning 
away from the Divine goodness, by which God wills all 
things, as above shown, it is manifestly impossible for Him 
to wil the evil of sin; yet He can make choice of one of 
two Opposites, inasmuch as He can will a thing to be, or 
not to be. In the same way we ourselves, where there is 


no question of sin, can will to sit down, and not will to sit 
down. 


ELEVENTE ARTICLE. 


WHETHER THE WILL OF EXPRESSION (‘ VOLUNTAS SIGNI ’) IS 
TO BE DISTINGUISHED IN GOD ? 


We proceed thus to the Eleventh Article :-— 

Objection 1. It seems that the will of expression is not to 
be distinguished in God. For as the Will of God is the 
cause of things, so is His Wisdom. But no expressions are 
assigned to the Divine Wisdom. Therefore no expressions 
ought to be assigned to the Divine Will. 

Ob). 2. Further, every expression that is not in agreement 
with the mind of him who expresses himself, is false. If 
therefore the expressions assigned to the Divine Will are 
not in agreement with that Will, they are false. But if they 
do agree, they are superfluous. No expressions thcrefore 
must be assigned to the Divine Will. | 

On the contrary, The Will of God is one, since it is the very 
Essence of God. Yet sometimes it is spoken of as many, 


_ Sought out according to all His wills (Ps. cx. 2). 
‘sometimes the sign is taken for the will. 
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as in the words of the Psalm : Grea? are the works of the Lord, 
Therefore, 


I answer that, Some things are said of God in their strict 
sense ; others by metaphor, as appears from what has been 
said before (Q. XIITI.). When certain human passions are 
predicated of the Divinity metaphorically, they are so be- 
cause of a likeness in the effect. Hence a thing that is in 
us a sign of some passion, is signified metaphorically in God 
under the name of that passion. Thus with us it is usual 
for an angry mian to punish, so that punishment becomes 
an expression of anger. Therefore punishment itsclf és 
signified by the word anger, when anger is attributed to 
God. In the same way, what is usually with us an expres- 
sion of will, is sometimes metaphorically called will in God ; 
just as when anyone lays down a precept, it is a sign that 
he wishes that precept obeyed. Hence a Divine precept is 
sometimes called by metaphor the Will of God, as in the 
words : Thy Will be done on earth, as tt is tn heaven. There 
is this difference between will and anger, that anger is never 
attributed to God properly, since in its primary meaning it 
includes passion ; whereas will is attributed properly to Him, 
Therefore in God there are distinguished Will in its proper 
sense, and Will as attributed to Him by metaphor, Will in 
its proper sense is called the will of good pleasure ; and will 
metaphorically taken is the will of expression, inasmuch as 
the sign itself of will is called will. edie 
Reply Obj. I. Knowledge 1s not the cause of a t es 
being done, unless through the will. We do not ae 
act what we know; unless we will to do so. oe : 
expression (signe) 15 not attributed to knowledge; 04 

7 ied Obj. 2. Expressions of will are called — _ 
not as being signs that God wills anything ; but ee 
what in us are the usual expressions of our wil, are C: a 

the Divine Wills in God.. Thus punishment is not a Sign 
that there is anger in God; but it is called anger In rai, 
from the fact that it is an expression of anger in ourselves. 
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TWELFTH ARTICLE. 


WHETHER FIVE EXPRESSIONS OF WILL ARE RIGHTLY 
ASSIGNED TO THE DIVINE WILL ? 


We proceed thus to the Twelfth Article :— 

Objection 1. It seems that five expressions of will— 
namely, prombition, precept, counsel, operation, and perits- 
ston—are not rightly assigned to the Divine Will. For the 
same things that God bids us do by His precept or counsel, 
these He sometimes operates in us, and the same things 
that He proliubits, these He sometimes permits. They 
ought not therefore to be enumerated as distinct. 

Ovuj. 2. Farther, God works nothing except as willing that 

hing, as the Scripture says (Wisdom xi. 26). But the will 

of expression is distinct from the will of good pleasure. 
Therefore operation ought not to be comprehended in the 
Will of expression. 

Ob). 3. Further, operation and permission appertain to all 
creatures in common, since God works in them all, and 
permits some action in them all. But precept, counsel, and 
prohibition belong to rational creatures only. Therefore 
they do not conte rightly under one division ; not being of 
one order. 

Ob}. 4. Further, evil happens in more ways than good, 
since good happens tn one way, but evil in all hinds of ways 
as is Clear from the Philosopher, and from Dionysius. It : 
not right therefore to assign one expression only in the case 
of evil—namely, prohibition-—and two—namely, counsel and 
precept—in the case of good. 

A eee ‘ee By these signs we name the expression of 

Wul DY WhRICN We are accuston 
thing. A man may show reat cape yer cane 
himself or by eans of another H oe a eel ry 
self, either by doing somethi see ead a i i hee 
g ng directly, or indirectly and 


as an accidental cause. He shows it directly when he works | 


in his own person ; in that way the expression of his wil] iS 
his own working. He shows it indirectly, by not hindering 
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the doing of a thing; for what removes an impediment is 
called an accidental mover. In this respect the expression 
is Called permission. He declares his will by means of 
another when he orders another to perform a work, either 
by insisting upon it as necessary by precept, and by pro- 
hibiting its contrary ; or by persuasion. which is a part of 
counsel. Since in these ways the will of man makes itself 
known, the same five are somctimes denominated with 
regard to the Divine Will, as the expression of that will. 
That precept, counsel, and prohibition are called the Will 
of God is clear from the words of Scripture: Thy Will be done 
on earth as tt ts 1% heaven. That permission and operation 
are Called the Will of God is clear from Augustine, who says: 
Nothing ts done, unless the Aliniehty wells it to be done, either 
by permatting it, or by actually doing tt. 

Or it may be said that permission and opcration refer to 
present time, permission being with respect to evil. opera- 
tion with regard to good. Whilst as to future tine, prohibi- 
tion is in respect to evil, precept to good that is necessary, 
and counsel to good that is of supererogation. 

Reply Obj. 1. There is nothing to prevent anyone declar- 
ing his will about the same matter in different ways ; as we 
find many words that mean the same thing. Hence there 
is no reason why the same thing should not be the subject 
of precept, operation, and counsel; or of prohibition or 
permission. 

Replv Obj. 2. As God may by metaphor be said to will 
what by His Will, properly speaking, He wills not; so He 
may by metaphor be said to will what He does, properly 
speaking, will. Hence there is nothing to prevent the same 
thing being the object of the will of good pleasure. and of 
the will of expression. Operation is always the same as the 
will of good pleasure; but precept and counsel are not; 
both because the former regards the present, and the two 
latter the future; and because the former is of itself the 
effect of the will; the latter its effect as fulfilled by means 


- of another. 


Reply Obj. 3. Rational creatures are masters of their own 
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acts ; and for this reason certain special expressions of the 
Divine Will are assigned to their acts, inasmuch as God 
ordains rational creatures to act voluntarily and of them- 
selves. Other creatures act only as moved by the Divine 
operation; therefore only operation and permission are 
concerned with these. 

Reply Ooj. 4. All evil of sin, though happening in many 
ways, agrees in being out of harmony with the Divine Will. 
With regard to evil, only one expression 1s assigned, that of 
prohibition. Good stands in various relations to the Divine 
goodness, since there ure good deeds without which we can- 
not attain to the fruition of that goodness, and these are the 
subject of precept, and there are others by which we attain 
to it more perfectly, and these are the subject of counsel. 
Or it may be said that counsel is not only concerned with 
the obtaining greater good ; but the avoiding lesser evils. 


QUESTION XX. 


THE LOVE OF [IN) GOD. 
(In Four Articles.) 


WE next consider those things that pertain absolutely to the 
Willof God. Inthe appetitive part of the soul there are found 
in ourselves both the passions of the soul, as joy, love, and 
the like; and the habits of the moral virtues, as justice, 
fortitude, and the like. Hence we shall first consider the 
Love of God, and secondly His Justice and Mercy. About 
the first there are four points of inquiry: (1) Whether love 
exists in God ? (2) Whether He loves all things ? (3) Whether 
He loves one thing more than another? (4) Whether He 
loves more the better things ? 


First ARTICLE. 
WHETHER LOVE EXISTS IN GOD ? 


We proceed thus to the First Article :— 

Objection 1. It seems that love docs not exist in God. For 
in God there are no passions. Love isa passion. Th wrefore 
love does not exist in God. 

Ob). 2. Further, love, anger, sadness, and the like, are 
mutually divided against one another. But sadness and 
anger are not attributed to God, unless by metaphor. 
Therefore neither is love attributed to Him. 

Obj. 3. Further, Dionysius says : Love is the force that untles 
and binds together. This cannot take place in God, since 
He is simple. Therefore love does not exist in God. 

On the contrary, John says : God ts love (1 John iv. 16). 

I answer that, Love must necessarily be in God. Love 
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is the first movement of the will and of every ap- 
petitive faculty. Since the acts of the will and of every 
appetitive faculty tend towards good and evil, as to their 
proper objects: but, good is essentially and especially the 
object of the will and the appetite, whereas evil is only the 
object secondarily and indirectly, as opposed to good ; the 
acts of the will and appetite that regard good must naturally 
be pricr to those that regard evil; as, for instance, joy 1s 
prior to sadness, love to hate. What exists of itself is 
always prior to that which exists through another. Again, 
the more universal is naturally prior to what is less so. 
Tfence the intellect is first directed to universal truth ; and 
in the second place to particular and special truths. There 
are certain acts of the will and appetite that regard good 
under some special condition, as joy and delectation regard 
good present and possessed ; but desire and hope good not 
ts Yet Possessed. Love, however, regards good universally, 
whether possessed or not. Hence love is naturally the first 
act vi the Will and appetite ; for which reason all the other 
Seppe titive motions presuppose love, as their root and origin, 
See ona pee nor Ee in anything, except as 
& at is lo » Nor is anything an object of hate 
ae “> Opposed to the object of love. Similarly, it is 
te ve ays tn er fe te 
soever there is will and ak ao pia he ies 
If the first source is ee ‘ meee Ly LS 
also wanting. It has ae : i‘ eee pe att ee 
(QO. XTX), oa heres we ee aoe nee ee es 
Rehly, Obj.t. The . n ae + Eirias eae eke 
rae ea 7 ‘ognuscitive faculty does not move except 
vugh the n , 
> 4S In ourselves the 
he medium of the par- 


! icdium of the appetitive 
universal principle moves through t 
SO In ourselves the intel- 
lled, moves through the 


ticular application, as has been said ; 
Hence, in us the sensi- 


lectual appetite, or the will as itis ca 
nediuin of the sensitive appetite. 
tive appetite is the proximate motive-force of our bodies. © 
Some vodily change therefore always accompanies an act ei 
the sensitive appetite, and this change affects especially ae 
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heart, which, as the Philosopher says, is the first principle 
of motion in animals. Therefore acts of the sensitive 
appetite, inasmuch as they have annexed to them same 


‘bodily change, are called passions ; whereas acts of the will 


are not so called. Love, therefore, and joy and delectation 
are passions, in so far as they denote acts of the sensitive 
appetite ; but in so far as they denote acts of the intellectual 
appetite, they are not passions. It is in this latter sense 
that they are in God. Hence the Philosopher says: God 
rejorces by an operation that ts one and simple, and on the 
same principle He loves without passion. 

Reply Obj. 2. In the passions of the sensitive appctite 
there may be distinguished a certain material element— 
namely, the bodily change—and a certain formal clement, 
with which the appetite is concerned. Thus in anger, as 
the Philosopher says, the material clement is the kindling 
of the blood about the heart; but the formal, the appetite 
for revenge. Again, as regards the formal element of cer- 
tain passions imperfection is implied, as in desire, which is 
of good not possessed, and in sadness, which is about evil 
suffered. This applies also to anger, which supposes sad- 
ness. Certain other passions, as love and joy, imply no 
imperfection. Since therefore no acts can be attributed to 
God on their material side, as has been said ; neither can 
those that even on their formal side imply imperfection be 
attributed to Him; except metaphorically, and from like- 
ness of effects, as already shown (QQ. III. and XIX.). 
Whereas, those that do not imply imperfection, such as love 
and joy, can be properly predicated of God, though without 
attributing passion to Him, as said before. | 

Reply Obj. 3. An act of love tends towards two things ; 
to the good that one wills, and to the person for whom one 
wills it. To love a person is to wish that person good. 
Hence, inasmuch as we love ourselves, we wish ourselves 
good; and, so far as possible, union with that good. So 
love is called the unitive force, even in God, though in 
Him it is not composite; for the good that He wills for 
Himself, is no other than Himself alone, who is good by His 
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own Essence, as above shown (Q. VI.). By the fact that 
anyone loves another, he wiils good to that other. Thus 
he puts the other, as it were, in the place of himself; and 
regards the good done to him as done to himself. So far 
love is a force binding together, since it aggregates another 
to ourselves, and refers his good to our own. In this sense 
even the Divine Love is an aggregative force, inasmuch as 
God wills good to others ; yet as existing in God it is without 
_ composition. 
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SECOND ARTICLE. 
WHETHER GOD LOVES ALL THINGS ? 


We procced thus to the Second Article -— 

Objection 1. It seems that God does not love all things. 
For according to Dionysius: Love places the lover outssde of 
himself, and causes him to pass, as it were, into the object of 
his love. But it is not admissible to say that God is placed 
outside of Himself, and passes into other things. Therefore 
it is inadmissible to say that God loves things other than 
Himself. 

O03). 2. Further, the love of God is eternal. But things 
apart from God are not from eternity; except m God. 
Therefore God does not love anything, except as it exists 
in Himself. But as existing in Him, it is no other than 
Himself. Therefore God does not love things other than 
Himself. 

Ob). 3. Further, love 1s twofold—the love, namely, of 
desire, and the love of friendship. God does not love irra- 
tional creatures with the love of desire, since He needs no 
creature outside Himself. Nor with the love of friendship ; 
since there can be no friendship with. irrational creatures, 
as the Philosopher shows. Therefore God does not love all 
things. 

Qo). 4. Further, it is said in the Psalms: Thou hatest all 
the workers of tiquity (Ps. v. 7). Nothing is at the same 


time hated and loved. Therefore God does not love all . 


things. 
On the coitrary, It is said: Thou lovest all things that are, 
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and hatest none of the things which Thou hast made (Wisdom 
X1. 25). 

I answer that, God loves all existing things. All existing 
things, in so far as they exist, are good, for the existence oi a 
thing is itself a good; and similarly, whatever perfection it 
possesses. It has been shown above (Q. ATX.) that God's 
Will is the cause of all things. It must necds be, therefore, 
that a thing has existence, or any kind of good, only inasmuch 
as it is willed by God. To every existing thing, then, God 
wills some good. Hence, since to love anything is nothing 
else than to will good to that thing, it is manifest that Ged 
loves cverything that exists. Yet not as we love. Since 
our will is not the cause of the goodness of things, but is 
moved by it as by its object, our love, whereby we will good 
to anything, is not the cause of its goodness ; but conversely 
its goodness, whether real or imaginary, Calls forth our love, 
by which we will that it should preserve the good it has, 
and receive besides the good it has not. To this end we 
direct our actions. The love of God, however, infuses and 
creates goodness. 

Reply Obj. r. A lover is placed outside himself, and made 
to pass into the object of his love, inasmuch as he wills good 
to the beloved ; and works for that good by his providence, 
even as he works for his own. Hence Dionysius says : On 
behalf of the truth we must make bold to say even this, that He 
Atmself, the cause of all things, by His abounding love and 
goodness, ts placed outside of Himself by His providence for 
all existing things. 

Reply Obj. 2. Although creatures have not existed from 
eternity, except in God, yet because they have bren in Him 
from eternity, God has known them eternally in their proper 
natures ; and for that reason has loved them, even as we 
know things existing in themselves by their similitudes 
within us. 

Reply Obj. 3. Friendship cannot exist except towards 
rational creatures, who are capable of returning love, and 
communicating one with another in the various works of 
life, and who may fare well or ill, according to the changes 
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of fortune and happiness. In the same way towards those 
alone can benevolence properly speaking be exercised. 
Irrational creatures cannot attain to loving God, nor to any 
share in the intellectual and beatific life that He lives. 
Strictly speaking, therefore, God does not love irrational 
creatures with the love of friendship; but as it were with 
the love of desire, in so far as He orders them to rational 
creaturcs, and even to Himself. Yet this is not because He 
stands in need of them; but only on account of His own 
goodness, and of the services they render to us. We can 
desire a thing for others as well as for ourselves. 

Reply Obj. 4. Nothing prevents one and the same thing 
being loved under onc aspect, while it is hated under another. 
God loves sinners in so far as they are existing natures ; for 
they have existence, and have it from Him. In so far as 
they are sinners. they have not existence at all, but fall 
short of it ; and this in them is not from God. Hence under 
this aspect, they are hated by Him. 


THIRD ARTICLE. 
WHETHER GOD LOVES ALL THINGS EQUALLY.? 


We proceed thus to the Third Article :— 

Objection 1. It seems that God loves all things equally. 
For it is said: He hath equally care of all (Wisdom vi. 8). 
But God’s Providence over things comes from the love 
Wherewith He loves them. Therefore He loves all things 
equally. | 

Obj. 2. Further, the love of God is His Essence. But 
God’s Issence docs not admit of degree ; neither therefore 
does His Love. He does not therefore love some things 
nore than others. 

Ob). 3. Further, as God’s Love extends to created things, 
so do His Knowledge and Will extend. But God is not said 
to know Some things more than others ; nor to will one thing 
more than another. 
things more than others. 

On the contrary, Augustine says: God loves all thengs that 


Neither therefore does He love some: 
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He has made, and amongst them rational creatures more, and 
of these especially those who are members of Hts only-begotten 
Son ; and much more than all, Hes only-begotten Son Himself. 

I answer that, Since to love a thing is to will it good, in a 
twofold way anything may be loved more or less intensely. 
In one way on the part of the act of the will itself, which is 
more or less intense. In this way God does not love some 
things more than others, because He loves all things by an 
act of the Will that is one, simple, and always the same. 
In another way on the part of the good itself that a person 
wills for the beloved. In this way we are said to love that 
one more than another, for whom we will a greater good, 
though our will is not more intense. In this way we must 
needs say that God loves some things more than others. 
Since God’s Love is the cause of goodness in things, as has 
been said, no one thing would be better than another, if 
God did not will greater good for one than for another. 

Reply 0b]. 1. God is said to have equally care of all, not 
because by His care He deals out equal good to all, but 
because He administers all things with a like wisdom and 
goodness. 

Reply Obj. 2. This argument is based on the intensity of 
love on the part of the act of the Will, which is the Divine 
Essence. The good that God wills for His creatures, is not 
the Divine Essence. Therefore there ts no reason why it 
may not vary in degree. 

Reply Obj. 3. To understand and to will denote the act 
alone, and do not include in their meaning objects from the 
diversity of which God may be said to know or will more or 
less ; as has been said with respect to God's love. 


FourRTH ARTICLE. 


WHETHER GOD ALWAYS LOVES MORE THE BETTER THINGS ? 


We proceed thus to the F ourth Article :-— 
Odjection x. It seems that God does not always love more 
the better things. For it is manifest that Christ is better 


than the whole human race, being God and Man. But God 
19 
I. 
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loved the human race more than He laved Christ ; for it is 
said: He spared not His own Son, but delivered Him up for 
“us all (Rom. viii. 32): Therefore God does not always love 
more the better things. . 
Obj. 2. Further, an angel is better than a man. Hence it 
‘s said of man: Thou hast made him a little less than the 
angcls (Ps. viii. 6). But God loved men more than He 
loved the angels, for it is said: Nowhere doth He take hold 
of the angels, but of the seed of Abraham He taketh hold (Heb. 
‘i. 16). Therefore God does not always love more the better 
— 3. Further, Peter was better than John, since he 
loved Christ more. Hence the Lord, knowing this to be 
true, asked Peter, saying: ‘Son, son of John, lovest thou 
We more than these?’ Yet Christ loved John more than 
We loved Peter. For as Augustine says, commenting on 
the words, ‘Simon, son of John, lovest thou Me 2” By this 
very mark ts John distinguished from the other disciples, not 
that He loved him only, but that He loved him more than the rest. 
Therefore God does not always love rpore the better things. 

Odi, 4. Further, the innocent man is better than the re- 
pentant, since repentance is, as Jeronge says, a second plank 
after shipwreck. But God loves the penitent more than the 
innocent; for He rejoices over him the more. For it 1s 
suid: J say fo you that there shall be foy tn heaven upon one 
stnner thai dath benance, more than uppn ninety-nine just who 
ved jot penance (Luke xv. 7). Therefore God does not 
always love more the better things. - 

Ob). 5. Further, the just foreknown (to be reprobate) is 
better than the sinner predestined to eternal life. God loves 
more‘the predestined sinner, since He wills for him a greater 
good, life eternal. Therefore God does not always love more 
the better things. 

On the contrary, Everything loves what is like to itself, as 
appears from the words of Ecclesiasticus : Every beast loveth 
tts tke (Ecclus. xiii. 19). The better a thing is, the more like 
- to God. Therefore the better things are more loved by 

od. 
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I answer that, It must needs be, according to what has 
been said before, that God loves more the bettcr things. 
For it has been shown that God’s loving one thing more 
than another is nothing else than His willing for that thing 
greater good. God’s Will is the cause of goodness in things ; 
and for this reason some things are better than others, 
because God wills for them greater good. Hence it follows 
that He loves more the better things. 

Reply Obj. 1. God loves Christ not only more than He 
loves the whole human race, but more than He loves the 
entire created universe. He willed for Him the greater goud 
in giving Him ‘a Name that is above all names,’ in so far 
as He was true God. Nor did anything of His excellence 
diminish when God delivered Him up tc death for the 
salvation of the human race; rather did He become thereby 
a glorious conqueror. For, as Isaias says: The goveritiment 
was placed upon His shoulder (Isa. ix. 6). 

Reply Obj. 2. God loves the human nature assumed by 
the Word of God in the Person of Christ more than He loves 
all the angels ; for that nature is better, especially on the 
ground of union with the Godhead. Speaking of human 
nature in general, and comparing it with the angelic, the 
two are tound equal, in the order of grace and of glory. 
It is said in the Apocalypse that the measure of a man and 
of an angel is the same (Apoc. xxi. 17). Nevertheless, even 


in this respect, some angels are found nobler tlian some 


men, and some men nobler than some angels. Yet as to 
natural condition an angel is better than a man. God 
therefore did not assume human nature because He loved 
man, absolutely speaking, more; but because the necds of 
man were greater ; Just as the master of a house may give 
some costly delicacy to a sick servant, that he does nut give 
to his own son in sound health. 

Reply Obj. 3. This doubt concerning Peter and John has 
been solved in various ways. Augustine interprets it 
mystically, and says that the active life, signified by Peter, 
loves God more than the contemplative, signified by John 
because the former is more conscious of the miseries of this 
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present life, and therefore the more ardently desires to be 
freed from them, and depart to God. God, he says, loves 
more the contemplative life, since He preserves it longer. 
For it does not end, as the active life does, with the life of 
the body. 

Some say that Peter loved Christ more in His members, 
and therefore was loved more by Christ also, for which 
reason He gave him the care of the Church. But that 
John loved Christ more in Himself, and so was loved more 
by Him; on which account Christ commended His mother 
to his care. Others say that it is uncertain which of them 
loved Christ more with the love of charity, and uncertain 
also which of them God loved more and ordained to a 
ereater degree of glory in eternal life. Peter is said to have 
loved mure, in regard to a certain promptness and fervour ; 
but Jolin to have been more loved, with respect to certain 
marks of familiarity which Christ showed to him rather 
than to uthers, on account of his youth and purity. While 
others say that Christ loved Peter more, from his more 
excellent gift of charity; but John more, from his gifts of 
intcluct. Hence, absulutely speaking, Peter was the better 
and the more beloved ; but, in a certain sense, Jolin was the 
better, and was loved the more. However, it may seem 
presumptuous to pass Judgment on these matters; since 
the Lord is the weigher of spirits (Prov. xvi. 2), and not 
another. 

Reply Obj. 4. The penitent and the innocent are related 
as exceeding and excecded. For whether innocent or peni- 
tent, those are the better and the better loved who have 
most grace. Other things being equal, innocence is the 
nobier thing and the more beloved. God is said to rejoice 
more over the penitent than over the innocent, because often 
penitents rise from sin more cautious, humble, and fervent. 
Hence Gregory says about those words that, In battle the 

general loves the soldter who after flight returns and bravely 
pursues the encmy, morc than him who has never fled, but has’ 
never done a brave deed. 


Or it may be answered that gifts of grace, equal in them- 
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selves, are more as conferred on the penitent, wno deserved 
punishment, than as conferred on the innocent. to whom 
no punishment was duc; just asa hundred pounds (marca) 
are a greater gift to a poor man than to a king. 

Reply 0b). 5. Since God's Will is the cause of goodness in 
things, the goodness of one who is loved by God is to be 
reckoned according to the time when some goad is to be 
given to him by the Divine goodness. According therefore 
to the time, when there is to be given by the Divine Will 
to the predestined sinner a greater good, the sinner is the 
better ; although according to some other time he is the 
worse ; because even according to some time hc is neither 
good nor bad. 
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QUESTION XXI. 


THE JUSTICE AND MERCY OF GOD. 
(In Four Aritcles.) 


AFTER considering the Divine Love, we must treat of God's 
Justice and Mercy. About this there are four points of 
inquiry : (1) Whether there is Justice in God ? (2) Whether 
His Justice can be called Truth ? (3) Whether there is 
Mercy in God? (4) Whether in every work of God there 
are Justice and Mercy ? 


FIRST ARTICLE. 
WHETHER THERE IS JUSTICE IN GOD? 


We proceed thus to the First Article :— 

Objection 1. It seems that there is not Justice in God. 
For justice is divided against temperance. But temper- 
ance docs not exist in God ; neither therefore does Justice. 

Ob). 2. Further, he who does whatsoever he wills and 
pleases does not work according to justice. But, as the 
Apostle says : God worketh all things according to the counsel 
of His Will (Ephes. i. 11). Therefore Justice cannot be 
attributed to Him. 

Ob;. 3. Further, the act of justice is to pay what is due. 
But God is no man’s debtor. Therefore Justice does not 
belong to God. 

Ob). 4. Further, whatever is in God, is His Essence. But 
Justice cannot belong to this. For Boethius says: Good 
reguras the essencé ; justice the act. Therefore Justice does 
not belong to God. ' 

Oi the contrary, It is said: The Lord ts just, and hath 
loved qustice (Ps. x. 8) 
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I answer that, There are two kinds of justice. The one 
consists in mutual giving and receiving, as in buying and 
selling, and other kinds of intercourse and exchange. This 
the Philosopher calls commutative justice, that directs 
exchange and the intercourse of business. This dves not 
belong to God, since, as the Apostle says: Who hath first 
gtven to Him, and recompense shall be made him? (Rom. 
x1. 35). The other consists in distribution, and is called 
distributive justice ; whereby a ruler or a steward gives to 
each what his rank deserves. As the proper order displayed 
in ruling a family or a people evinces justice of this kind in 
the ruler, so the order of the universe, which is scen both 
in effects of nature and in effects of will, shows forth the 
Justice of God. Hence Dionysius says: We must needs see 
that God ts truly just, in seeing how He gives to all extstinz 
things what ts proper to the condition of each, aud preserves 
the nature of each one in the order aud with the powers that 
properly belong to tt. 

Reply 067. xr. Certain of the moral virtues are concerned 
with the passions, as temperance with concupiscence ; forti- 
tude with fear and daring; meeckness with anger. Such 
virtues as these can only metaphorically be attributed to 
God; since, as above said (Q. XX.), in God there are no 
passions; nor asensitive appetite, which is, as the Philosopher 
says, the subject of these virtues. Certain moral virtue, 
are concerned with works of giving and expending ; such as 
justice, liberality, and magnificence ; which reside not in the 
sensitive faculty, but in the will. Hence, there is nothing 
to prevent our attributing these virtues to God; although 
not in civil matters ; but in such acts as are not unbecoming 
to Him. For, as the Philosopher says, it would be alysurd 
to praise God for His politica! virtucs. | | 

Reply Obj. 2. Since good as perceived by the intellect Is 
the object of the will, it is impossible for ( rod to will ie 
thing but what His wisdom approves. T his is, eS a r ; 
His law of justice, in accordance with which ; ee . 
right and just. Hence, what He does according to ter 
He does justly : as we do justly what we ae. accorgme 
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law. But whereas law comes to us from some higher power, 
God is a law unto Himself. 

Reply Obj. 3. To each one is due what is his own. Each 
one owns what is ordered to himself. Thus the servant 
belongs to the master, not the master to the servant, for 
that is free which is its own cause. In the word debt, 
therefore, is implicd a certain exigence or necessity of 
the thing to which it is ordered. In things a twofold order 
has to be considered : the one, whereby one created thing is 
ordered to another, as the parts to the whole, accident to 
substance, and all things whatsoever to theu end ; the other, 
whereby all created things are ordered to God. Thus in the 
Divine operations debt may be regarded in two ways, either 
as duc to God, or to creatures ; and in either-way God pays 
what is due. It is due to God that there should be fulfilled 
in creatures What His Will and Wisdom require ; and what 
manifests His goodness. In this respect God’s Justice 
regards what befits Him; inasmuch as He renders to Him- 
sclf what is due to Himself. It is also due to created things 
that they should possess what is ordered to themselves ; as 
it is due to man to posscss hands, and to command the service 
of other animals. Thus also God exercises justice, when He 
gives to each thing what is due to it by its nature and con- 
dition. This debt is derived from the former: since what 
is due to cach thing is duc to it as ordered to it according 
ieee anaes the Divine Wisdom. Although God in 

sway pays cach thing its due, yet He Himself is not the 
debtor, since Iie is not ordered to other things ; but rather 
other things to Hun. Justice, therefore, in God is some- 
ait Si ye ener oa 
on ne view where ee oe a ee ara 

! T vie rere he says: When Thou dost puntsh the 
wicked, tt 1s 71st, stice tt agrecs with their deserts , and when 


Thou dost spare the wicked, tt is also just, since it befits Thy 
gocdness. 


Reply Obj. 4. Although justice regards act, this does not * 


prevent its being the Essence of God ; since even the essence 
of a thing may be the principle of action. Good does not 
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always regard act; since a thing is called good not merelv 


with respect to act, but also as regards perfection in its 
essence. For this reason it is said in the same place, that 
the good is related to the just, as the general to the special. 


SECOND ARTICLE. 
WHETHER THE JUSTICE OF GOD IS TRUTH ? 


We proceed thus to the Second Artecle :-— 

Objection x. It seems that the Justice of God is not Truth. 
For justice resides in the will; since, as Anselm says, it is a 
rectitude of the will, whereas truth resides in the intellect, 
as the Philosopher says. Therefore justice does not apper- 
tain to truth. 

Obj. 2. Moreover, according to the Philosopher, truth is 
a virtue distinct from justice. Truth therefore does not 
appertain to the idea of justice. 

On the contrary, It is said: Mercy and truth have met each 
other (Ps. lxxxiv. 11). Here truth stands for justice. 

I answer that, Truth consists in the adequation of intel- 
lect and thing, as said above (Q. XVI.). That intellect, 
which is the cause of the thing, is related to it as its rule 
and measure. The converse is the case with the intellect, 
which receives its knowledge from things. When therefore 
things are the measure and rule of the intellect, truth can- 
sists in the adequation of the intellect to the thing, as 
happens in ourselves. According as a thing 1s, or is nok 
our thoughts or our words about it are true or false. W nen 
the intellect is the rule or measure of things, truth consists 
in the adequation of the thing to the intellect ; just as the 
work of an artist is said to be true, when it ts in accordance 
with his art. : 

As works of art are related to the art, so are works of 
justice related to the law with which they accord. There- 
fore God's justice, which establishes things in the order con- 
formable to the rule of His wisdom, which is the law of His 
justice, is suitably called truth. Thus we also in human 
affairs speak of the truth of justice. 
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Reply Obj. 1. Justice, as to the law that governs, resides 
in the reason or intellect ; but as to the command whereby 
our actions are governed according to the law, it resides in 
the will. | 

Reply Obj. 2. The truth of which the Philosopher is speak- 
ing in this passage, is that virtue whereby a man shows 
himself in word and dced such as he really is. Thus it 
consists in the conformity of the sign with the thing sig- 
nified; and not in that of the effect with its cause and rule; 
as has been said regarding the truth of justice. 


THIRD ARTICLE. 
WHETHER MERCY CAN BE ATTRIBUTED TO GOD ? 


We proceed thus to the Third Arttcle :— 

Objection 1. It seems that Mercy cannot be attributed to 
God. For mercy is a kind of sadness, as Damascene says. 
There is no sadness in God ; and therefore there is no Mercy 
in Him. 

Obj. 2. Further, mercy is a relaxation of justice. But 
God cannot remit what appertains to His Justice. For it is 
said: If we beltsve not, He continueth faithful: He cannot 
deny Himself (2 Tim. ii. 13). But He would deny Himself, 
as the commentary says, if He should deny His words. 
Therefore Mercy docs not belong to God. 

On the contrary, It is said: He is a merciful and gracious 
Lord (Ps. cx. 4). | 

! answer that, Mercy is especially to be attributed to God, 
as secn in its effect, but not as an affcction of passion. In 
proof of which it must be considered that a person is said 
to be merciful (szsericors), as being, so to speak, miserable 
aut heart (sserui cor); being affected with sadness at the 
misery of another as though it were his own. Hence it 
follows that he works at dispelling the misery of this other, 
as if it were his ; and this is the effect of mercy. To sorrow, 


thercfore, over the misery of others belongs not to God; © 


but it does most properly belong to Him to dispel that 
misery ; whatever be the defect that we call by that name. 
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Defects are not removed, except by the perfection of some 
kind of goodness. The primary source of goodness is God, 
as shown above (Q. VI.). It must be considered that to 
bestow perfections appertains not only to the Divine good- 
ness, but to justice, liberality, and mercy; yet under dif- 
ferent aspects. The communicating of perfections, abso- 
lutely considered, appertains to goodness, as shown above 
(Q. VI.). In so far as perfections are given to things in 
proportion, the bestowal of them belongs to justice, as has 
been already said. In so far as God does not bestow them 
for His own use, but only on account of His goodness, it 
belongs to liberality. Inso far as perfections given to things 
by God expel defects, it belongs to mercy. 

Reply 067. 1. This argument is based on mercy, regarded 
as an affection of passion. 

Reply Obj. 2. God acts mercifully, not indeed by going 
against His Justice, but by doing something more than 
justice ; as though a man should pay to another two hundred 
pieces of money, though owing him only one hundred. 
Clearly, such a man does nothing against justice, but only 
acts liberally and mercifully. The case is the same with 
one who pardons an offence committed against him, for in 
remitting it he may be said to bestow a gift. Hence the 
Apostle calls remission a forgiving, where he says : Forgsve 
one.another, as Christ has forgiven you (Eph. iv. 32). Hence 
it is clear that mercy does not destroy justice, but in a sense 
is the plenitude thereof. And thus it is said: Mercy exalteth 
stself above judgment (Jas. ii. 13). 


FOURTH ARTICLE. 


WHETHER IN EVERY WORK OF GOD THERE ARF JUSTICE 
AND MERCY ? 


We proceed thus to the Fourth Article :— 

Objection 1. It seems that not in every work of God are 
justice and mercy. For some works of God are attributed 
to mercy, as the justification of the impious ; and others 
justice, as the damnation of the wicked. Hence it is said: 
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Judgment without mercy to him that hath not done mercy 
(Jas. ii. 13). Therefore not in every work of God do mercy 
and justice appear. 
Obj. 2. Further, the Apostle attributes the conversion of 
the Jews to justice and truth, but that of the Gentiles to 
mercy (Rom. xv.). Therefore not in every work of God are 
justice and mercy. 
Obj. 3. Further, many just persons are afflicted in this 
world, which is unjust. Therefore not in every work of 
God are justice and mercy. 
Obj. 4. Further, it 1s the part cf justice to pay what is 
due, but of mercy to relieve misery. Thus both justice and 
mercy presuppose something on which to work. Creation 
presupposes nothing. Therefore in creation neither mercy 
nor justice is found. 
On the contrary, It is said: All the ways of the Lord are 
mercy and truth (Ps. xxiv. I0). 
I answer that, Mercy and truth are necessarily found in 
all God's works, if mercy be taken to mean the removal of 
any kind of defect. Not every defect, however, can pro- 
perly be called a misery; but only defect in a rational 
nature whose lot is to be happy; for misery is opposed to 
appiness. For this necessity there is a reason, because 
since a debt paid according to the Divine justice is either 
one due to God, or to some creature, neither the one nor the 
other can be passed over in any work of God. God can do 
nothing that is not in accord with His wisdom and good- 
ness ; and it is in this sense, as we have said, that anything 
is due to God. Similarly also, whatever is done by Him in 
created things, is done according to proper order and pro- 
portion. wherein consists the idea of justice. Thus justice 
must exist in all God’s works. The work of Divine Justice 
always presupposcs the work of Mercy; and is founded 
thereupon. Nothing is due to creatures, except for some- 
thing pre-existing in them, or foreknown. Again, if this 
act . a creature, it must be due on account of some- 
S that precedes. To avoid an infinite series of causes, 

we must come down to something that depends only 
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on the goodness of the Divine Will—which is the ultimat 
end. We may say, for instance, that to possess hand 
is due to man on account of his rational soul; and his 
rational soul is due to him that he may be man; and his 
being man is on account of the Divine goodness. So in 
every work of God, viewed at its primary source, there 
appears Mercy. In all that follows, the power of mercy 
remains, and works indeed with even greater force ; as the 
influence of the first cause is more intense than that of 
second causes. For this reason does God out of the abun- 
dance of His goodness bestow upon creatures what is due 
to them more bountifully than is proportionate to their 
deserts. Less would suffice for preserving the order of 
justice than what the Divine goodness confers; since 
between creatures and God's goodness there can be no 
proportion. 

Reply Obj. 1. Certain ae are attributed to justice, and 
certain others to mercy, because in some justice appears 
more forcibly and in others mercy. Even in the damnation 
of the reprobate mercy is seen, which, though it does not 
totally remit, yet somewhat alleviates, in punishing short 
of what is deserved. 

In the justification of the impious justice is seen, when 
God remits sins for the sake of love, though He Himself 
has mercifully infused that love. So we read of Magdalene : 
‘Many sins are forgiven her, because she has loved much 
(Luke vii. 47). 

Reply Obj. 2. God’s Justice and Mercy appear both in the 
conversion of the Jews and of the Gentiles. But an aspect of 
justice appears in the conversion of the Jews which is not 
seen in the conversion of the Gentiles; inasmuch as the 
Jews were saved on account: of the promises made to the 
fathers. 
Reply Obj. 3. Justice and Mercy appear in the punish- 
ment of the just in this world, since by afflictions lesser 
faults are purged in them, and they are the more raised ae 
from earthly affections to God. As to which Gregory says 
The evils that press on Us in this world force us to go to God. 
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Reply Obj. 4. Although creation presupposes nothing in 
the universe ; yet it docs presuppose something in the know- 
ledge of God. In this way too the idea of justice is pre- 
served in creation; by the production of beings in a manner 
that accords with the Divine Wisdom and Goodness. And 
the idea of Mercy, also, is preserved in the change of crea- 
tures from non-existence to existence. 


QUESTION XXII. 


THE PROVIDENCE OF GOD. 
(In Four Articles.) 


HAVING considered all that relates solely to the Wil, we 
must now proceed to those things which have relation to 
both the Intellect and the Wul, namely Providence, in 
respect to all created things ; Predestination and Reproba- 
tion and all that is connected with these acts in respcct 
especially of man as regards his eternal salvation. For 
in the science of morals, after the moral virtues them- 
selves, comes the consideration of Prudence, to which 
Providence would seem to belong. Concerning God's 
Providence there are four things to be inquired into: 
(1) Whether Providence is suitably assigned to God? 
(2) Whether everything comes under Divine Providence ? 
(3) Whether Divine Providence is immediately concerned 
with all things ? (4) Whether Divine Providence imposes 
any necessity upon things thus provided ? 


First ARTICLE. 


WHETHER PROVIDENCE CAN SUITABLY BE ATTRIBUTED 
TO GOD? 


We proceed thus to the First Article :— 

Objection 1. It seems that Providence cannot suitably be 
attributed to God. For Providence, according to Tully, 3s 
a part of Prudence. But Prudence, since, according to the 
Philosopher, it gives good counsel, cannot belong to God, 
who never has any doubt whence He should take counsel. 
Therefore Providence cannot belong to God. 
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Obj. 2. Further, whatever is in God, is eternal. But 
Providence is not anvthing eternal, for it is concerned 
with the existing things that are not eternal, according to 
Damascene. Therefore there can be no Providence in God. 

Obj. 3. Further, there is nothing composite in God. But 
Providence scems to be something composite, because it 
contains under it both the intellect and the will. Therefore 
Providence cannot be attributed to God. 

On the contrary, It is said in Wisdom: Thou, Father, 
governeth all things by Providence (Wisdom xiv. 3). 

I answer that, It is necessary to attribute Providence to 
God. For all the good that is in created things has been 
created by God. as was shown above (Q. VI.). In created 
things good is found not only as regards their substance, 
but also as regards their order towards an end, and especially 
their last end, which, as was said above, is the Divine Good- 
ness (Q. XXI.). This good of order existing in things 
created, is itself created by God. Since, however, God is 
the cause of things by His Intellect, and thus it behoves that 
the idea of every effect should pre-exist in Him, as is clear 
from what has gone before; it is necessary that the reason 
of the order of things towards their end should pre-exist 
in the Divine Mind. The reason of things ordered towards 
an end, however, is, properly speaking, Providence. For it 
is the cinef part of Prudence, to which the other two parts 
are subjected—namely, remembrance of the past, and in- 
telligence of the present; inasmuch as from the remem- 
brance of what Is past and the understanding of what is 
present, we gather how to provide for the future. It belongs 
to prudence. according to the Philosopher, to order other 
things towards an end, whether in regard to oneself—as, 
for instance, a man is said to be prudent, who orders well 
his acts towards the end of life—or in regard to others sub- 
ject to him, in a family, city, or kingdom ; in this way he is 
said to be a ‘ faithful and wise servant, whom his lord placed 


over his family.’ In this way Prudence or Providence may . 


suitably be attributed to God. For in God Himself there 
can be nothing ordered towards an end, since He is the last 
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end ofall. This reason of order in things towards an end is 
therefore in God called Providence. Whence Bocthivs says 
that Providence ts the Divine reason itself, seated in the 
Supreme Ruler; which disposeth all things. Disposition 
may be said to be both the reason of the order of things 
towards an end, and the reason of the order of parts in the 
whole. 

Reply Obj. 1. According to the Philosopher, Prudence is 
what, strictly speaking, commands all that ‘ eubulia’ has 
rightly counselled and ‘ synesis’ rightly judged. Whence, 
though to take counsel may not be fitting to God, from the 
fact that counsel is an inquiry into matters that are doubtful, 
nevertheless to give a command as to the ordering of things 
towards an end, the right reason of which He possesses, dues 
belong to God, according to Ps. cxlviii. 6: He hath made a 
decree, and wt shall not pass away. In this manner both 
Prudence and Providence belong to God. Although at the 
same time it may be said that the very reason of things to 
be done is called counsel in God ; not because of any inquiry 
necessitated, but from the certitude of the knowledge, to 
which those who take counsel come by inquiry. Whence it 
is said: Who worketh all things according to the counsel of His 
Well (Eph. 1. 11). 

Reply Obj. 2. Two things pertain to the care of Providence 
—namely, the veason of order, which is called Providence 
and disposition ; and the execudton of order, which is termed 
government. Of these, the first is eternal ; and the second 
is temporal. 

Reply Obj. 3. Providence resides in the intellect ; but pre- 
supposes the act of willing the end. Nobody gives a precept 
about things done for an end; unless he wills that end. 
Hence prudence presupposes the moral virtues, by means 
of which the appetitive faculty is directed towards good, as 
the Philosopher says. Even if Providence has to do with 
the Divine Will and Intellect equally, this would not attect 
the Divine Simplicity, since in God both the Will and In- 
tellect are one and the same thing, as we have said above 


(Q. XIX,) 
I. 
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SECOND ARTICLE. 


WHETHER EVERYTHING IS SUBJECT TO THE PROVIDENCE 
OF GOD ? 


We proceed thus to the Second Article :-— 

Olyectton 1. It seems that everything is not subject to 
Divine Providence. Nothing provided for can happen by 
chance. If everything was provided for by God, nothing 
would happen by chance. And thus hazard and luck 
would disappear ; which is against common opinion. 

Obj. 2. Further, a wise provider excludes any defect or 
evil, as far as he can, from those over whom he has a care. 
But we see many evils existing. Either, then, God cannot 
hinder these, and thus is not omnipotent; or else He does 
not have care for everything. 

Ob). 3. Further, whatever happens of necessity does not 
require providence or prudence. Hence, according to the 
Philosopher : Prudence ts the right reason of things contingent 
concerning uhich there is counsel and choice. Since, then, 
many things happen from necessity, everything cannot be 
subject to Providence. 7 

Obj. 4. Further, whatsoever is left to itself cannot be 
subject to the providence of a governor. But men are left 
to themselves by God, in accordance with the words : God 
made man from the beginning, and left him in the hand of his 
ows counsel (Ecclus. xv. 14). And particularly in reference 
to the wicked : I let them go according to the desires of their 
own heart (Ps. |xxx. 13). Everything, therefore, cannot be 
subject to the Divine Providence. 

Ob}. 5. Further, the Apostle says: God doth not care 
for oxei (1 Cor. ix. 9). And we may say the same of other 
irrational creatures. Thus everything cannot be under the 
care of Divine Providence. 

On the contrary, It is said of Divine Wisdom : She reacheth 
from end to end mightily, and ordereth all things sweetly 
(Wisdom viii. 2), 

I answer that, Certain persons totally denied the existence 
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of Providence, as Democritus and the Epicureans ; laying it 
down that the world was made by chance. Others taught 
that incorruptible things only were subject to Providence, 
but corruptible things not in their individual selves, but 
only according to their species ; for in this respect they are 
incorruptible. Their views are thus expressed in the Book 
of Job (xxii. 14) : The clouds are His covert » and He doth not 
consider our things ; and He walketh about the doles of heaven. 
Rabbi Moses, however, excluded men from amongst things 
corruptible, on account of the excellence of the intellect 
which they possess, but in reference to all else that suffers 
corruption he adhered to the opinion of the others. 

We must say, however, that all things are subject 
to Divine Providence; not only in general, but even 
in their own individual selves. This is clear ; for since 
every agent acts for an end, the arrangement of effects 
towards that end extends as far as the Causality of the 
first agent extends. Whence it happens that in the effects 
of an agent something takes place which has no reference 
towards the end, because the effect comes from a cause 
other than, and outside the intention of the agent. But 
the causality of God, who is the first agent, extends to all 
being, not only as to the constituent principles of species, but 
also as to the individualizing principles; not only of things 
subject to corruption, but also of things not so subject. 
Hence all things that exist in whatsoever manner are neces- 
sarily directed by God towards some cnd; as the Apostl« Sayo: 
Those that are, are ordained of God (Rom. xiii. 1). Since, 
therefore, as the Providence of God is nothing less than the 
reason of the order of things towards an end, as we have 
said; it necessarily follows that all things, inasmuch as they 
participate existence, must likewise be subject to Divine 
Providence. It has also been shown (Q. XIV.) that God 
knows all things ; both universal and particular. Since His 
Knowledge may be compared to the things themorlves, aS 
the knowledge of art to the objects of art, all things rust 
of necessity come under His plan; as all things wrought by 
art are subject to the rule of that art. 
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Repiy Obj. t. There is a ditference between universal and 
particular causes. For anevent can happen which escapes 
the order of a particular cause; but no such thing could 
possibly take place in reference to a universal cause. Nothing 
escapes the order of a particular cause, except through the 
intervention and hindrance of some other particular cause ; 
as, for instance, wood may be prevented from burning by 
the action of water. Since, then, all particular causes 
are included under the universal cause, it could not be 
that any effect should take place outside the range of 
that universal cause. So far as an effect escapes the 
order of a particular cause, it is said to be casual or for- 
tuitous in respect to that cause ; but if we regard the uni- 
versal cause, outside whose range no effect can happen, it is 
Said tu be toreseen. As, for instance, the meeting of two 
servants, although to them it appears a chance circumstance, 
has been fully foreseen by their master, who has purposely 
sent them to meet at the one place, whilst they remain 
wnorant of this iact. 

Reply Obj]. 2. We must speak in different terms of one who 
has care of a particular thing, and of one whose providence 
is universal, because a particular provider excludes all defects 
from what is subject to his care as far as he can; but one 
Who is universal allows some little defect to remain, lest in 
Temoving it the whole plan should suffer. Hence, corrup- 
tion and defects in the things of Nature around us are said 
to be contrary to some particular nature; but they are in 
keeping with the plan of universal nature; inasmuch as the 
defect in one thing yields to the good of another, or even to the 
universal good. lor * the corruption of one is the generation 
ofanother,’ and through this it is that a species is kept in exist- 
ence. Since God, then, provides universally for all being, it 
belongs to His Providence to permit certain defects in par- 
ticular ettccts, that the perfect good of the universe may not be 
hindered. If all evil were prevented, much good would be 
absent from the universe. A lion would cease to live, if there 
Were no slaying of animals ; and there would be no patience 
of martyrs if there were no tyrannical persecution. Thus 
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Augustine says: Almighty God would in no wise permit evil 
to exist 1n Hts works, usless He were so alinighty aud so 
good as to produce good even from ewil. It would appear 
that it was on account of these two reasons, which we have 


Just given, that some were persuaded to consider corruptible 


things—e.g., casual and evil things—as removed from the 
care of Divine Providence. 

Reply Obj). 3. Man did not make Nature ; but he uses in 
the performance of art and virtue the things of Nature. 
Hence human providence does not reach to that which takes 
place in Nature from necessity; but Divine Providence 
extends thus far, since God is the Author of Nature. From 
a motive of this kind those seemed to be moved who with- 
drew the course of Nature from the care of Divine Provi- 
dence, attributing it rather to the necessity of matter, as 
Democritus, and others of the ancients. 

Reply 0b]. 4. When it is said that God left man to himsclf, 
this does not mean that man is exempt from Divine 
Providence ; but merely that there is not given him an 
operating force determined to only the one effect; as in 
the case of things in nature, which are made to act as 
though directed towards an end by a higher agent: and 
do not act of themselves, as if they knew und directed 
their action towards an end, like rational creatures, through 
the possession of free will, by which these are able to 
take counsel and make a choice. Hence it is significantly 
said: In the hand of his own counsel. But since the very act of 
free will is traced to God as to a cause, it necessarily foliows 
that everything happening from the exercise of free will 
must be subject to Divine Providence. For human provi- 
dence is included under the Providence of God. as a par- 
ticular under a universal cause. God, however, extends 
His Providence over the just in a certain more excellent 
way than over the wicked ; inasmuch as He prevents any- 
thing happening which would impede their final salvation. 
For to those who love God, all things conspire unto good (Rom. 
viii. 28). But from the fact that He does not restrain the 
wicked from the evil of guilt, He is said to abandon them ; 
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not that He altogether withdraws His Providence from 
then: otherwise they would return to nothing, if they were 
not preserved in existence by His Providence. This was the 
reason that had weight with Tully, who subtracted from 
the care of Divine Providence all those things concerning 
which we take counsel. 

Reply Obj. 5. Since a rational creature has, through the 
possession of free will, control over its actions, as was said 
above (Q. XIX.), it is subject to Divine Providence in an 
especial manner, so that something: is imputed to it as a 
fault, or as a merit ; and there is given it accordingly some- 
thing by way of punishment or reward. In this way the 
Apostle withdraws oxen from the care of God ; not, however, 


that individual irrational creatures escape the care of Divine 


Providence ; as was the opinion of the Rabbi Moses. 


TuHirp ARTICLE. 


WHETHER GOD HAS IMMEDIATE PROVIDENCE OVER 
EVERYTHING ? 


We proceed thus to the Third Article :-— 

Objection x. It seems that God does not immediately 
provide for everything. Whatever is contained in the 
notion of dignity, must be attributed to God. But it belongs 
to the dignity of a King, that he should have ministers ; 
through whose mediation he provides for his subjects. 
Therefore much less does God Himself provide immediately 
for everything. 

Obj. 2. Further, it belongs to Providence to order all 
things toanend. Now the end of everything is its perfection 
and its good. But it appertains to every cause to direct 
its effect to good ; every active cause therefore is a cause of 
the effect of Providence. If therefore God were to provide 


immediately for everything, all secondary causes would be 
withdrawn. 


Obj. 3. Further, Augustine says that, It ts better to be 


ignorant of some things than to know them, for example, 
vule things. The same thing, the Philosopher says. But 
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all the better things must be assigned to God. Therefore 
He has not immediate providence over bad and vile things. 

On the contrary, It is said, What other hath He appointed 
over the earth ? or whom hath He set over the world He hath 
made ? (Job xxxiv. 13). On which passage Gregory says : 
He Himself rules the world which He Himself hath made. 

I answer that, Two things belong to Providence ; namely, 
the plan of the order of things foreordained towards an end; 
and the execution of this order, which is called government. 
As regards the first of these, God has immediate provision 
over everything, because He has in His Intellect the plans 
of everything, even the smallest; and whatsoever causcs 
He assigns to certain effects, He gives them the power to 
produce those effects. Whence it must be that He has 
beforehand the plan of those effects in His mind. As to 
the second, there are certain intermediaries of Divine Provi- 
dence ; for He governs things inferior by superior, not on 
account of any defect in His power, but by reason of the 
abundance of His goodness ; so that the dignity of causality 
is imparted even to creatures. Thus Plato’s opinion, as 
narrated by Gregory of Nyssa, is exploded. He taught a 
threefold Providence: First, one which belongs to the 
Supreme Deity, Who first and foremost has provision over 
spiritual things, and thus over the whole world as regards 
genus, species, and universal causes. The second Provi- 
dence, which is over the individuals of all that can be 
generated and corrupted, he attributed to the divinities 
who circulate in the heavens; that is, certain separate 
substances, which move corporeal things in a circular 
direction. The third Providence, over human affairs, he 
assigned to demons, whom the Platonic philosophers placed 
between us and the gods, as Augustine tells us. 

Reply Obj. x. It pertains to a King's dignity to have 
ministers who execute his providence. But the fact that 
he has not the plan of those things which are done by them 
arises from a deficiency in himself. For every operative 
science is the more perfect, as it considers more closely the 
particular things in which an act consists, 
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Reply Obj. 2. God’s immediate provision over every- 
thing docs not exclude the action of secondary causes; 
which are the exccutors of His order, as was said above 
(QO. XIX.). 

Reply Obj. 3. It is better for us not to know low and vile 
things, because by them we are impeded in our knowledge of 
what is better and higher ; for we cannot know many things 
simultancously ; and because thinking over things which are 
evil has a tendency to pervert the will towards evil. This 
does not hold with God, Who sees everything simultaneously 
at one glance, and whose Will cannot ever turn in the 
direction of evil. 
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FOURTH ARTICLE. 


WHETHER PROVIDENCE IMPOSES ANY NECESSITY ON 
THINGS PROVIDED ? 


We proceed thus to the Fourth Article :-— 

Objection I. It scems that Divine Providence imposes 
necessity upon things provided. For every effect which 
has a direct cause (er se), either present or past, which 
it necessarily follows, happens from necessity; as the 
Philosopher proves. But the Providence of God, since 
it is Eternal, pre-exists; and the effect flows from it of 
necessity, for the Divine Providence cannot be frustrated. 
Therefore Divine Providence imposes a necessity upon 
things provided. | 

Ob}. 2. Further, every provider makes his work as stable 
as he can. lest it should fail. But God is most powerful. 
Therefore He assigns the stability of necessity to things 
provided. 

Oj. 3. Further, Boethius says : Fate from the immovable 
source of Providence binds together human acts and Jortunes 
by the tdtssoluble connexion of causes. Jt seems therefore 
that Providence imposes necessity upon things provided. 

On the contrary, Dionysius says that, to corrupt Nature is 
not the work of Providence. But it is in the nature of 
some things to be contingent. Divine Providence does not 
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therefore impose any necessity upon things so as to destroy 
their contingency. 

I answer that, Divine Providence imposes necessity upon 
some things ; not upon all, as some formerly believed. For 
to Providence it belongs to order things towards an end. 
After the Divine Goodness, which is an extrinsic end to all 
things, the principal good in things themselves is the per- 
fection of the universe ; which would not be, were not all 
grades of being found in things. Whence it pertains to 
Divine Providence to produce every grade of being. So 
it has prepared for some things necessary causes, so that 
they happen of necessity ; for others contingent causes. that 
they may happen by contingence, according to the dispo- 
sition of their proximate causes. 

Reply Obj. 1. The effect of Divine Providence is not 
that things should happen anyhow; but that they should 
happen either by necessity or contingency. Therefore 
whatsoever Divine Providence ordains to happen infallibly 
and of necessity happens infallibly and of necessity ; and 
that happens from contingence, which the plan of Divine 
Providence conceives to happen from contingence. 

Reply Obj. 2. The order of Divine Providence is immutable 
and certain, so far as all things foreseen happen as they 
have been foreseen, whether from necessity or from con- 
tingence. 

Reply Obj). 3. That indissolubility and immutability of 
which Boethius speaks, pertains to the certainty of Provi- 
dence, which fails not in producing its effect, and that in 
the way foreseen; but they do not pertain to the necessity 
of the effects. We must remember that necessary and con- 
tingent properly belong to being, considercd as such. Hence 
the mode both of necessity and of conting-nce falls under 
the foresight of God, who provides universally for ali being ; 
not under the foresight of causes that provide only for 
some particular order of things. 
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QUESTION XXIII. 


OF PREDESTINATION. 
(In Etght Articles.) 


AFTER the consideration of Divine Providence, we must 
treut of Predestination and the Book of Life. There are 
eight points of inquiry on Predestination: (r) Whether 
Predestination is suitably attributed to God? (2) What is 
Predestination, and whether it places anything in the 
predestined ? (3) Whether to God belongs the reprobation 
of seme men? (4) On the comparison of Predestination 
to lection; whether, that is to say, the predestined 
ure Chusen ? (5) Whether merits are the cause or reason 
of Predestination, or Reprobation, or Election ? (6) Of the 
certainty of Predestination; whether the predestined will 
infallibly be saved ? (7) Whether the number of the pre- 
destined 1s certain? (8) Whether Predestination can be 
furthered by the prayers of the Saints ? 


First ARTICLE. 
WHETHER MEN ARE PREDESTINED BY GOD? 

We proceed thus to tne First Article :— 

Odjection 1. Itscems that men are not predestined by God, 
for the Damascene says: Lt must be borne tn mind that God 
forchice's but does not predctermine everything, since He fore- 
knows all that is within wus, but does not predetermine it all. 
But human merit and demerit are things within us, foras- 
much as We are the masters of our own acts by free will. All 
that pertains therefore to mcrit or demerit is not predestined 
by God; and thus man’s predestination does not hold. 

Ob). 2. Further, all creatures are disposed towards their 
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end by Divine Providence, as was said above (Q. XXII). 
But other creatures are not said to be predestined by God ; 
therefore neither are men. 

Obj. 3. Further, the angels are capable of beatitude, as 
well as men. But Predestination is not suitable to angels 


~ since in them there never was any unhappiness ; for Pre- 


destination, as Augustine says, is the ‘decision to take 
pity.. Therefore men are not predestined. 

Obj. 4. Further, the benefits God confers upon men are 
revealed by the Holy Ghost to holy men: Now we have 
vecesved not the spirit of thts world, but the Spirit that is of 
God; that we may know the things that are given us by God 
(x Cor. ii. 12). Therefore if man were predestined by God, 
since Predestination is a benefit from God, His Predesti- 
nation would be made known to each predestined; which 
is Clearly false. | 

On the contrary, Whom He predestined, them He also 
called (Rom. viii. 30). . 

I answer that, It is fitting that God should predestine men. 
All things are subject to His Providence, as was shown 
above (Q. XXII.). It belongs to Providence, however, tu 
dispose things towards their end, as was also said. The 
end towards which created things are disposed by God ts 
twofold ; one which exceeds all proportion and faculty of 
created nature ; and this end is Life Eternal, consisting: in 
the beatific Vision, which is above the nature of every 

II The other end, how- 

creature, as shown above (Q. % .). 
ated ture, to which end 
‘is proportionate to crcatcd na ne 
kee ere ‘ng to the power of its indi- 
created being can attain according to P ees. ' 
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vee . it must be directed by 
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Hence, properly speaking, a fall Soe. 
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end, which we proved above to be Providence. The plan o 
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Curtain pre-existence in himof the thing to be done. Hence the 
plan of the above-mentioned direction of a rational creature 
towards the end of-life eternal is called Predestination. 
For to destine, is to direct or send. Thus it is clear that 
Predestination, as regards its objects, is a part of Providence. 


Reply 0b7. 1. The Damascene calls Predestination animpo- » 


sition of necessity, after the manner of natural things which 
are predetermincd towards one end. This is clear from 
what follows : He does not will malice, nor does He compel 
virite. Whence Predestination is not excluded by him. 

Reply O67. 2. Irrational creatures are not capable of that 
end which exceeds the faculty of human nature. Whence 
they cannot be properly said to be predcstined ; although 
improperly the term is used in respect of any other end. 

Reply Obj. 3. Predestination belongs to angels, just as 
it does to men, although they have never been unhappy. 
For movement docs not get its species from the term 
wheice (a gio), but from the term whereto (ad quem). For 
it matters nothing, in respect of the notion of making 
white. whether he who is made white was before black, 
yellow, or red. Likewise it matters nothing in respect of 
the notion of Predestination whether one is predestined to 
life eternal from the state of misery or not. Although it 
inay be said that every conferring of good above that which 
is due pertains to mercy ; as was shown previously (Q. XXI.). 

Reply Obj. 4. Even if by a special privilege to some, their 
Predestination were revealed, it is not fitting that it should 
be reveaied to everyone ; because, if so, those who were not 
predestined would despair; and security would beget 
negligence in the predestined. 


SECOND ARTICLE. 


WHETIIER PREDESTINATION PLACES ANYTHING IN THE 
PREDESTINED ? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article -— 

Objection I. It seems that Predestination does place 

something in the predestined. For every action of itself 
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(ex se) causes passion. If therefore Predestination is 
action in God, Predestination must be passion in the 
predestined. 

Obj. 2. Further, Origen says on the text, He who was pre- 
destined, etc. (Rom. i. 4) : Predestination is of something 
which does not actually exist ; destination of something that 
already exists. But Augustine says : What is Predestination 
but the destination of something that exists? Therefore Pre- 
destination is only of something which exists; and it thus 
places something in the predestined. 

Obj. 3. Further, preparation is something in the thing 
prepared. But Predestination is the Preparation of God's 
benefits, as Augustinesays. Therefore, Predestination places 
something in the predestined. 

Obj. 4. Further, nothing temporal enters into the defini- 
tion of Eternity. But grace, which is something tem- 
poral, is found in the definition of Predestination. For 
Predestination is the preparation of grace in the present; 
and of glory in the future. Therefore, Predestination is not 
anything eternal. So it must needs be that it is in the 
predestined, and not in God; for whatever is in Him is 
Eternal. 

On the contrary, Augustine says: Predestination ts the 
foreknowledge of God’s benefits. But foreknowledge is not 
in the things foreknown, but in the person who foreknows 
them. Therefore, Predestination is in the person who 
predestines, and not in the predestined. 

I answer that, Predestination is not anything in the pre- © 
destined; but only in the person who predestines. We have 
said above that Predestination is a part of Providence. 
Providence, however, is not anything in the things provided 
for ; but is a plan in the mind of the provider, as Was proved 
above (Q. XXII.). But the execution of Providence, which 
is called government, is in a passive way in the thing 
governed, and in an active way in the governor. Whence: 
it is clear that Predestination is a kind of plan of the orders 
ing of some persons towards eternal salvation, existing in 
the Divine Mind. The execution, however, of this order 1s 
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in a passive way in the predestined, but actively in God. 
The execution of Predestination is the calling and magnifi- 
cation; according to the Apostle: Whom He predestined, 
them He also called ; and those He called, them also He qusttfied 
(Rom. vill. 30). 

Reply Obj. x. Actions passing out to external matter 
imply of themselves (ex se) passion—e.g., the actions of 
warming and cutting; but not so with actions remaining 
in the agent, as understanding and willing, as said above 
(OQ. XIV. and XVIII.). Predestination is an action of 
this latter class. Wherefore, it does not put anything in 
the predcstined. But its execution, which passes out to 
external things, has an effect in them. 

Reply 0b]. 2. Destination is accepted sometimes as a real 
mission of something to u given end ; thus, destination can 
only be said of something actually existing. It is taken, 
however, in another sense for a mission which a person 
considers in the mind; and in this manner we are said 
‘to destine a thing which we have firmly established in 
our mind. In this latter way it is said that Eleazar 
determined not to do any unlawful things for the love of 
life (2 Mac. vi. 20). Thus destination can be of a 
thing which does not exist. Predestination, however, 
by reason of the antecedent nature it implies, can be 
attributed of a thing which does not actually exist ; 
in whatsoever way its destination (or determination) is 
accepted. . 

Keply Obj. 3. Preparation is twofold: of the patient in 
respect to passion ; and this is in the thing prepared ; and of 
the agent, to action, and this is in the agent ; which prepara- 
tion is Predestination, as an agent by intellect is said to 
prepare itself to act, accordingly as it preconceives the 
idea of what is to be done. Thus, God from all eternity 
prepared by predestinating, conceiving the idea of the 
order of some men towards salvation. 

Keply Obj. 4. Grace does not come into the defini- 
tion of Predestination, as something belonging to its 
essence ; but inasmuch as Predestination implies a relation 
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_ to grace, as of cause to effect, and of act to its object. 


Whence it does not follow that Predestination is anything 
temporal. 


THIRD ARTICLE. 
WHETHER GOD REPROBATES ANY MAN ? 


We proceed thus to the Third Article :— 

Objection 1. It seems that God reprobates no man. For 
nobody reprobates what he loves. But God loves evcry 
man; according to the wise man: Thou lovest all things 
that are, and Thou hatest none of the things Thou hast 
made (Wisdom xi. 25). Therefore God reprobates no 
man. 

Obj. 2. Further, if God reprobates any man, it would be - 
necessary for reprobation to have the same relation to the 
reprobate as Predestination has to the predestined. But 
Predestination is the cause of the salvation of the pre- 
destined. Therefore reprobation will likewise be the cause 
of the loss of the reprobate. But this is false. For it is 
said : Perdition, O Israel, is thy own, from Me only comes 
thy help (Osee xii. g). God does not, then, reprobate 
any man. 

0b). 3. Further, to no one ought anvthing to be imputed 
which he cannot avoid. But if God reprobates anyone, that 
one must perish. For it is said : Conszder the works of God, 
that no man can correct whom He hath despised (Eccl. vii. 14). 
Therefore it could not be imputed to any man, were he tu 
perish. But this is false. Therefore God does not reprobate 
anyone. 

On the contrary, It is said: I have loved Jacob, but I have 
hated Esau (Mal. i. 2, 3). 

I answer that, God does reprobate some. For it is said 
above that Predestination is a part of Providence. To 
Providence, however, it belongs to permit certain defects 
in those things which are subject to Providence, as 


- was said above (Q. XXII.). Thus, as men are ordained 


to eternal life through the Providence of God, it like- 
wise is part of that Providence to permit some to fall. 
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away from that end; this is called Reprobation. Thus, as 
Predestination is a part of Providence, in regard to those 
ordained to eternal salvation, so Reprobation is a part 
of Providence in regard to those who turn aside from 
that end. Hence Reprobation implies not .only fore- 
knowledge, but also an additional aspect, as does Provi- 
dence, as was said above (Q. XXII.). Therefore, as Pre- 
destination includes the will to confer grace and glory ; so 
also Reprobation includes the will to permit a person to 
tall into sin, and to impose the punishment of damnation 
on account of that sin. 

Reply Obj. 1. God loves all men and all creatures, inas- 
much as He wishes them all some good; but He does not 
wish every good to them all. So far, therefore, as He does 
not wish this particular good—namely, eternal life—He is 
said to hate or reprobate them. 

Reply Obj. 2. Reprobation acts quite differently in its 
causality frum Predestination. This latteris the cause both 
of what is expected in the future life by the predestined— 
namely, glory—and of what is received in this life—namely, 
grace. Reprobation, however, is not the cause of what is in 
the present—namcely, sin; but it is the cause of abandonment 
by God. It is the cause, however, of what is assigned in the 
future—namely, eternal punishment. But guilt proceeds 
from the free will of the person who is reprobated and 
deserted by grace. In this way the word of the prophet 
is truc—namely, Perdition, O Israel, 1s thy own. 

Reply Obj. 3. Reprobation by God does not take any- 
thing away from the power of the person reprobated. 
Ifence, When it is said that the reprobated cannot obtain 
grace, this must not be understood as implying absolute 
linpossibility ; but only conditional impossibility : as was 
said above (Q. XIX.), that the predestined must neccs- 
sarily be saved ; yet by a conditional necessity, which does 
not do away with the liberty of choice. Whence, although 
anyone reprobated by God cannot acquire grace, neverthe- 
Icss that he falls into this or that particular sin comes from the 
_ use of his free will. Hence it is rightlyimputed to him as guilt. 


exist. 
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FOURTH ARTICLE. 
WHETHER THE PREDESTINED ARE CHOSEN BY GOD ? 


We proceed thus to the Fourth Article :— 

Objection 1. It seems that the predestined are not chosen 
by God. For Dionysius says: As the corporcal sun sends his 
rays upon all imparitally, so does God His goodness. But 
the goodness of God is communicated to some in an especial 
manner through a participation of grace and glory. There- 
fore God without any selection communicates His grace and 
glory ; and this belongs to Predestination. 

0b}. 2. Further, election is of things that exist. But Pre- 
destination from all eternity is also of things which do not 
Therefore some are predestined without election. 

Obj. 3. Further, election implies some discrimination. 
God wills all men to be saved, as the Apostle tells us 
(x Tim. ii. 4). Therefore, Predestination which ordains 
men towards cternal salvation, is without election. , 

On the contrary, It is said: He chose us in Him before the 
foundation of the world (Ephes. i. 4). 

I answer that, Predestination presupposes election in the 
order of reason; and election presupposes love. The reason 
of this 1s that Predestination, as was said above, is a part 
of Providence. Providence, however, as also prudence, is 
the plan existing in the intellect directing the order of some 
things towards an end; as was proved above (Q. XXII.). 
But nothing is directed towards an end unless the will for 
that end already exists. Whence the Predestination of 
some to eternal salvation presupposes, in the order of 
reason, that God wills their salvation ; and to this belong 
both election and love: love; inasmuch as He wills them 
this particular good of eternal salvation: for to love is to 
wish well to anyone, as was said above (Q. XX.). Elec- 
tion is presupposed, inasmuch as He wills this good to 
ome in preference to others; since He reprobates some, us 
was proved above. Election and love, however, are dif- 
ferently constituted in God, and in ourselves ; because in 
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us the will in loving docs not cause good; but we are incited 
to love by the good which already exists ; and therefore we 
choose someone to love, and so election in us precedes love. 
In God, however, it is just the reverse. For His Will, 
by which, in loving, He wishes good to someone, is the 
cause of that good possessed by some in preference to others. 
Thus it is clear that love precedes election in the order 
of reason, and election precedes Predestination. Whence all 
the predestinate are chosen and loved. 

Rebly Obj. 1. If the communication of the Divine good- 
ness in gencral be considered, God communicates His good- 
ness without election ; inasmuch as there is nothing which 
docs not in some way share in His goodness, as we said 
above (0. VI.). But if the communication of this or that par- 
ticular good be considered, He does not allot it without 
election ; since He gives certain good to some men, which 
He does not give to others. Thus in the conferring of grace 
and glory is implied election. 

Reply Obj. 2. When the will of the person choosing is 
incited to make a choice by the good already pre-existing 
in the object chosen, the choice must needs be of those 
things which already exist, as happens in our choice. In God 
it is otherwise ; as was said above (Q. XX.). Thus, as Augus- 
tine says: Dhose ave chosen by God, who do not extst; yet 
He docs not err tn Hts chorce. 

Reply Obj. 3. God wills ali men to be saved by His 
antecedent will, which is not to will absolutely (s¢mpliciter), 
but relatively (secundum quid) ; but not by His consequent 
will, which is to will absolutely (s¢mplictter). 


FiFTH ARTICLE. 


WHETHER THE FOREKNOWLEDGE OF MERITS IS THE CAUSE OF 
PREDESTINATION ? 
We praceed thus to the Fifth Article :— 
Objection 1. It seems that forel aowledge of merits is the 
cause of Predestination. For the Apostle says: Whom He 
foreknew, those also He predestined (Rom. viii. 29). And 
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again in Ambrose’s gloss upon, J will have mercy upon whom 
I will have mercy (Rom. 1x. 15), he says: Z will give mercy 
to him, whom I foresee will turn to Me with his whole heart. 
Therefore it seems the foreknowledge of merits is the cause 
of Predestination. 

Ob].2. Further, Divine Predestination includes the Divine 
Will, which by no means can be irrational ; since Predestina- 
tion is the determination to have mercy, as Augustine says. 
But there can be no other reason for Predestination except 
the foreknowledge of merits. Therefore it must be the cause 
or reason of Predestination. 

Obj. 3. Further, There ts no injustice 1 God (Rom. ix. 14). 
Injustice, however, is when unequal rewards are given to 
equals. But all men are equal as regards both nature and 
original sin; inequality in them arises from the merits or 
demerits of their actions. Therefore God does not prepare 
unequal futures for men by predestinating and reprobating ; 
unless through the foreknowledge of their merits and 
demerits. 

On the contrary, The Apostle says : Not from the works of 
justice which we have done, but according to Hts great mercy 
has He saved us (Titus ili. 5). But as He saved us, so He 
predestined that we should be saved. Therefore, foreknow- 
ledge of merits is not the cause or reason of Predestination. 

I answer that, Since Predestination includes the will, as 

was said above, the reason of Predestination must be sought 
for in the same way as was the reason of the Will of God. It 
was shown above (Q. XIX.), that we cannot assign any cause 
of the Divine Will on the part of the act of willing; but a 
reason can be found on the part of the things willed ; inas- 
much as God wills one thing on account of something else. 
Nobody would be so absurd as to say that merit is the cause 
of Divine Predestination as regards the act of the Pre- 
destinator. But this is the question, Whether, a regard, 
the effect, Predestination has any cause; or what comes to 
the same thing, whether God preordained that He would 
give the effect of Predestination to anyone on account of 
merits ? 
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There were some who held that the effect of Predestina- 
tion was preordained for some on account of pre-existing 
merits in a former life. This was the opinion of Origen, who 
thought that the souls of men were created in the beginning ; 
and according to the diversity of their works different states 
were assigned to them in this world when united to the body. 
This opinion is contrary to the word of the Apostle: For 
when they were not yet born, nor had done any good or evil, 
not of works, but of him that calleth, 1t was satd to her: the 
elder shall serve the younger (Rom. ix. II, 12). - : 

Others said that pre-existing merits in this life are the 
reason and cause of the effect of Predestination. For the 
Pelagians taught that the beginning of doing well came 
from us; the consummation, however, from God. Thus it 
came about, they said. that the effect of Predestination was 
granted to one, and not to another ; because the one made 
a start by preparing, whereas the other did not. This also 
is contrary to the Apostle : That we are not sufficient to think 
anything of ourselves, as of ourselves (2 Cor. iil. 5). But no 
principle of action can be imagined previous to the act of 
thinking. Whence it cannot be said that anything begun in 
us can be the reason of the effect of Predestination.? And so 
others said that merits following the effect of Predestination 
are the reason of Predestination; giving us to understand 
that God gives grace to a person, and preordains that He will 
give it, because He knows beforehand that He will make good 
use of that grace, as if a king were to give a horse to a soldier 


because he knows he will make good use of it. But these - 


persons seem to have drawn a distinction between that which 
flows from grace. and that which flows from free will, as if the 
same thing cannot come from both. It is, however, manifest 
that what is of grace is the effect of Predestination; and this 
cannot be considered as the reason of Predestination, since 
it is contained in the notion of Predestination: Therefore, il 
anything else in us be the reason of Predestination, this will 


be outside the efiect of Predestination. There is no dis- - 


tinction between what flows from free will, and what is of 
Predestination ; as there is no distinction between what 
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flows from a secondary cause and a first cause. The Provi- 
dence of God produces effects through the operation of 
secondary Causes, as was above shown (Q. XXII.).. Whence, 
that which flows from free will is also of Predestination. 
We must say, therefore, that the effect of Predestination 
may be considered in a twofold light—in one way, in par- 
ticular; and thus there is no reason why once effect of Pre- 
destination should not be the reason or cause of another ; 
a subsequent effect of a previous effect, as regards the final 
Cause ; and the previous of those that follow, as regards 
the meritorious cause, which is reduced to the disposition 
of the matter; as if we were to say that God preordained 
to give glory on account of merit, and that He preordained 
to give grace to merit the glory. The effect of Predestina- 
tion may be considered in another light, in general (27: com- 
munt). Thus, it is impossible that the whole of the effect of 
Predestinatiou in general should have any cause as coming 
from us; because whatsoever is in man disposing him towards 
salvation, it is all included under the effect of Predestina- 
tion; even the preparation for grace. For neither does this 
happen otherwise than by Divine help, according to the 
Prophet Jeremias : Convert us, O Lord, to Thee, and we shall 
be converted. Yet Predestination has in this way, in regard to 
its effect, the goodness of God for its reason; towards which 
the whole effect of Predestination is ordained as to an end; 
and from which it proceeds, as from its first moving principte. 

Reply Obj. 1. The use of grace foreknown by God is 
not the cause of conferring grace, except after the manner 
of a final cause ; as was explained above. 

Reply Obj. 2. Predestination has its foundation in the 
goodness of God as regards its effects in general. Con- 
sidered in its particular effects, however, one effect is the 
reason of another ; as was said in the body of the article. 

Reply Obj. 3. The reason for the Predestination of some, 
and Reprobation of others, must be sought for in the goodness 
of God. Thus He issaid to have made all things through His 
goodness, so that the Divine goodness might be represented 
in things. It is necessary that the Divine goodness, which 
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in itself is one and undivided, should be manifested in many 
Ways in His creation; because creatures in themselves 
cannot attain to the simplicity of God. Thus it is that for 
the completion of the universe there are required different 
grades of being; some of which hold a high and some 
a low place in the universe. That this multiformity of 
grades may be preserved in things, God allows some evils, 
lest many good things should never happen, as was said 
above (Q. XXII.). Let us now consider the whole of 
the human race, as we consider the whole universe. God 
wills to manifest His goodness in men; in respect to those 
Whom He predestines, by means of His mercy, in sparing 
them ; and in respect of others, whom he reprobates, by 
means of His justice, in punishing them. This is the reason 
why God elects some; and rejects others. To this the 
Apostle refers, saying: What if God, willing to show Hts 
wrath (that is, the vengeance of His Justice), and to make 
His power known, endured (that is, permitted) with such 


- patience vessels of wrath, fitted for destruction » that He ant ght 


show the riches of His glory on the vessels of mercy, which He 
hath prepared unto glory (Rom. ix. 22,23). He also says: But 
in & great house there ave not only vessels of gold and silver ; 
but also of wood and earth , and some, indeed, unto honour 
Gut some unto dishonour (2 Tim. ii. 20). Why He chooses 
scme for glory, and reprobates others, has no reason: 
except the Divine Will. Whence Augustine says : Why 
fle draws one, and another He does not draw, seek not to 
judge, if thow dost not wish to fall into error. Also in the 
things of Naturc, a reason can be assigned, since primary 
neater is altogether uniform, why one part of it was 
fashioned by God from the beginning under the form of fire 

another under the form of carth, that there might be : 
diversity of species in things of Nature. Why this particular 
part of matter is under this particular form, and that under 
another, depends upon the simple Will of God; as from the 
simple will of the artificer it depends that this stone is 
in this part of the wall, and.that in another; although 
the plan requires that some stones should be in this place, 
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and some in that place. Neither on this account can there 
be said to be injustice in God, if He prepares uncqual lots 
for not unequal things. This would be altogether contrary 
to the notion of justice, if the effect of Predestinaticn was 
granted as a debt, and not gratuitously. In things which 
are given gratuitously a person can give more or less, just 
as he pleases (provided he deprives nobody of his duc), 
without any infringement of justice. This is what the 
master of the house said: Take what is thine, and go thy way. 
Is tt not lawful for me to do what I will ? (Matt. xx. 14, 15). 


SixTH ARTICLE. 
WHETHER PREDESTINATION IS CERTAIN ? 


We proceed thus to the Sixth Article :— 

Objectton x. It scems that Predestination is not certain. 
Because on the words Hold fast that which thou hast, that 
no one take thy crown (Apoc. iii. rr), Augustine says, dvother 
will not receive, tinless this one were to lose tt. So the crown 
which is the effect of Predestination can be both acquired 
and lost. Therefore Predestination cannot be certain. 

Obj. 2. Further, granted what is possible, nothing impos- 
sible follows. But it is possible that one predestincd— 
e.g., Peter—may sin and then be killed. But if this were 
so,, it would follow that the effect of Predestination would 
be thwarted. This, then, is not impossible. Therefore Pre- 
destination is not certain. 

Obj. 3. Further, whatever God could do in the past, He can 
do now. But He could have not predestined whom He hath 
predestined. Therefore now He is able not to predestine. 
Therefore Predestination is not certain. 

On the contrary, the gloss of Augustine on, Whom He fore- 
knew, them also He predestined, says : Predestination 1s the 
foreknowledge and preparation of the benefits of God, by which 


F | 
most certainly those will be freed who are free ek, | 
1 answer that, Predestination most certainly and infallibly 


takes effect ; yet it does not impose any necessity, namely, 
that its effect should take place from necessity. For it was 
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said above, that Predestination is a part of Providence. But 
not all things subject to Providence are necessary ; some 
things happening from contingence, according to the con- 
dition of the proximate causes, which Divine Providence has 
ordained for such effects. Yet the order of Providence is 
infallible, as was shown above (Q. XXII.). So also the 
order of Predestination is certain; yet free will is not 
destroyed ; whence the effect of Predestination takes place 
from contingence. Ail that has been said about the Divine 
Knowledge and Wul (QQ. XIV. and XIX.) must also be taken 
into consideration ; since they likewise do not destroy con- 
tingency in things, although they themselves are most certain 
and infallible. 
Kepiy Obj, 1. The crown may be said to belong to a person 
In lwo ways 5 one, by God's Predestination. and thus no 
oi bes his crown ; another way by the merit of grace ; for 
ee We Tuerit, Ini certain way is ours. Thus anyone may 
ise his crown by mortal sin. Another person receives that 
crown thus lost, inasmuch as he takes the former's place. 
For God does not permit some to fall, without raising others ; 
according to Job: He shall break in pieces many and tnnu- 
merable, and inake others to stand in thetr stead (Job xxxiv. 24), 
Phus in the place of the fallen angels men are established : 
and the Gentiles in that of the Jews Ae iseubst tuted 
fog aa in pire i : = i a 7 ae 
ae anes ie . of gi ace, also Tecelves the crown of 
wicr in that he will rejoice, in eternal life at the good 
the fallen has done, in which life he Will rejoice at all good 
Whether done by himself or by others 
Reply Ob). 2. 


to die in mortal 


‘Although it is possible for one predestinated 
dic i sin, if we merely consider this fact in itself ; 
yet it IS not possible, if the condition be placed that he is 
Predestined. Whence it does not follow that Predestination 
can fall short of its effect. 

Reply 04j. 3. Since Predestination includes the Divine 
Will : as the fact that God wills any Created thing is necessary 
on the supposition that He so wills," on account of the 
Immutability of the Divine Will, but is not necessary 
absolutely—(7.e., apart from such supposition) ; so the same 
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thing must be said of Predestination. Whence one ought 
not to say that God is able not to predestinate one 
whom He has predestinated, taking it in a concrete sense, 
though, absolutely speaking, God can predestinate or not. 
But in this way the certainty of Predestination is not 
destroyed. 


SEVENTH ARTICLE. 
WHETHER THE NUMBER OF THE PREDESTINED IS CERTAIN ? 


We proceed thus to the Seventh Article :-— 

Objection 1. It seems that the number of the predestined 
is not certain. A number to which an addition can be made 
is not certain. But to the number of the predestined there 
can be an addition, as it seems ; for on the words The Lord 
God adds to thts number many thousands (Deut. i. 01). 
the gloss adds, fixed by God, who knows those who belong to 
Him. Therefore the number of the predestined is not 
certain. . 

Ob). 2. Further, no reason can be assigned why God 
preordains to salvation one number of men more than 
another. But nothing is arranged by God without a reason. 
Therefore the number to be saved preordained by God 
cannot be certain. 

Obj. 3. Further, the operations of God are more perfect 
than those of nature. But in the works of nature, good 1s 
found in the majority of things; defect and evil in the 
minority. If, then, the number of the saved were fixed by 
God at a certain figure, there would be more saved than 
lost. This is contrary to the text, For wide ts the gate, and 
broad the way that leadeth to destruction, and many there are 
who go in thereat. How narrow ts the gate, and strait ts 
the way that leadeth to life; and few there are who find a 
(Matt. vii. 13, 14). Therefore the number of those pre- 
ordained by God to be saved is not certain. 

On the contrary, Augustine says: The number of the 
predestined is certain, and can netther be increased oY 
diminished. . 

I answer that, The number of the predestined is certain. 
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Some have said that it was formally, but not materially 
certain ; as if we were to say that it was certain that a hun- 
dred or a thousand would be saved ; not however this or 
that individual. This, however, destroys the certainty of 
Predestination ; of which we spoke above in the last article. 
Therefore we must say that to God the number of the 
predestined is certain, not only formally, but also materially. 
It must be observed that the number of the predestined 
is said to be certain to God, not only by reason of His know- 
ledge, because, that is to say, He knows how many will be 
saved (for in this way the number of drops of rain and the 
sands of the sea are known for certain by God); but by 
reason of His deliberate choice and determination. For 
the further evidence of which we must remember that every 
agent intends to make something finite, as is clear from 
What has been said above when we treated of the Infinite 
(©. VIL.). Whosoever intends some definite measure in his 
effect thinks out some definite number in the essential parts, 
which are absolutely required for the perfection of the whole. 
He does not select any definite number of those things which 
are required not principally, but only on account of some- 
thing else ; but he accepts and uses them in such nuinbers as 
are necessary on account of that other thing. For instance, 
a builder thinks out the definite measurements of a house, 
and also the definite number of rooms which he wishes to make 
in the house ; and definite measurements of the walls and the 
roof; he does not, however, sclect a definite number of 
Stones, but accepts and uses just so many as are sufficient 
for the required measurements of the wall. So also must 
we consider concerning Gog in regard to the whole universe, 
Which is His effect. He preordained the measurements of 
the whole of the universe, and how many would be the 
essential parts befitting that universe—that is to say, which 
have in some way been ordained in perpetuity ; how many 
spheres, how many stars, how many elements, and how 
many species. Individuals, however, which undergo cor- 
ruption, are not ordained as it were chiefly for the good 
of the universe, but in a secondary way, inasmuch as the 
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good of the species is preserved through them. Whence, 
although God knows the number of all individuals; the 
number of oxen, flies, and such-like, is not pre-ordained by 
God directly ; but Divine Providence produces just so many 
as are sufficient for the preservation of the species. Amongst 
all His creatures those are chiefly ordained for the good of the 
universe which possess reason, and as such they are incor- 
ruptible ; more especially those who are to attain to eternal 
happiness ; since they more immediately reach the ultimate 
end. Whence the number of the predestined is certainly 
fixed by God ; not only by reason of His knowledge, but by 
reason of His previous principal determination. It is not 
exactly the same thing in the case of the number of the 
reprobate, who would seem to be preordained by God for 
the good of the elect, in whose regard all things conspire to 
good (Rom. viii. 28). Concerning the number of all the 
predestined, some say that so many men will be saved as 
angels fell; some, however, so many as there were angels 
left ; others, in fine, so many as the number of angels who 
fell, added to that of all the angels created by God. It is, 
however, better to say that, To God alone ts known the 
number for whom ts reserved eternal happiness, as the prayer 
for the living and dead expresses it. ; 

Reply Obj. 1. The word of God in Deuteronomy must be 
taken as applied to those who are marked out by God 
beforehand in respect to justice in this life. Their number 
is always being increased and diminished; but not the 
number of the predestined. 

Reply Obj. 2. The extent of the quantity of any one par- 
ticular part must be judged from the proportion of that 
part to the whole. Thus in God the reason why He has 
made so many stars, or so many species of things, or pre- 
destined so many, is according to the proportion of the 
principal parts to the good of the whole universe. 

Reply Obj. 3. The good that is proportionate to the 
common state of nature is to be found in the majority ; and 
is wanting in the minority. The good that exceeds the 
common state of nature is to be found in the minority, and 
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is wanting in the majority. Thus it is clear that the majority 
of men have a sufficient knowledge for the guidance of 
life; and those who have not this knowledge are called 
madmen or fools; but they who attain to a profound 
knowledge of things intelligible are a very small minority 
in respect to the rest. Since eternal happiness, consisting 
in the Vision of God, exceeds the common state of nature, 
and especially in so far as it is deprived of grace through 
the corruption of original sin, the fewer will be saved. In 
this, however, appears the mercy of God that He has chosen 
some for that salvation, fram which very many in accordance 
with the common course and tendency of nature fall short. 


EIGHTH ARTICLE. 


WHETHER PREDESTINATION CAN BE FURTHERED BY THE 
PRAYERS OF THE SAINTS ? 


We Arocecad thus to the Erghth Article :-— 

Objection 1. It seems that Predestination cannot be 
furthered by the prayers of the Saints. Nothing eternal 
can be preceded by anything temporal ; and in consequence 
nothing temporal can help towards making something else 
eternal, But Predestination is eternal. Therefore, since 
the prayers of the Saints are temporal, they cannot so 
help as to cause anyone to become predestined.  Pre- 
destination is not therefore furthered by the prayers of 
the Saints. | 

Ob). 2. Further, as advice is not needed except on account 
of deicctive knowledge, so help is not needed except through 
defective power. But neither of these things can be said 
of God when He predestincs. Whence it is said: Who hath 
helped the Spirit of the Lord, or hath been His counsellor P 
(Kom. x1. 34). Therefore Predestination cannot be furthered 
by the prayers of the Saints. | 

Oo). 3. Further, if a thing can be helped, it can also be 
hindered. But Predestination cannot be hindered by any- 
thing. Therefore it cannot be furthered by anything. 

On the contrary, It is said that Isaac besought the Lord 
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for his wife because she was barren; and He heard him and 
made Rebecca to conceive (Gen. xxv. 21). But from that 
conception Jacob was born, and was predestined. Now 
his Predestination would not have happened if he had never 


' been born. Therefore Predestination can be furthered by 


the prayers of the Saints. ; 

I answer that, Concerning this question, there were different * 
errors. Some, regarding the certainty of Divine Predestina- 
tion, said that prayers were superfluous, as also anything 
else done to attain salvation ; because whether these things 
were done or not, the predestined would attain, and the 
reprobate would not attain, eternal salvation. But against 
this opinion are all the warnings of Holy Scripture, exhorting 
us to prayer and other good works. 

Others declared that the Divine Predestination was 
altered through prayer. This was supposed to be the 
opinion of the Egyptians, who thought that the Divine 
ordination, which they called Fate, could be frustrated by 
certain sacrifices and prayers. Against this also is the 
authority of Scripture. For it is said: But the triumpher in 
Israel will not spare and will not be moved to repentance 
(I Kings xv. 29) ; and the gifts and calling of God are without 
repentance (Rom. x1. 29). 

Thus we must say otherwise, that in Predestination two 
things are to be considered—namely, the Divine Pre- 
ordination ; and its effect. As regards the former, in no 
possible way can Predestination be furthered by the prayers 
of the Saints. For it is not due to their prayers that 
anyone is predestined by God. As regards the latter, Pre- 
destination is said to be helped by the prayers of the Saints, 
and by other good works; because Providence, of which 
Predestination is a part, does not do away with secondary 
causes, but so provides for effects, that the order of secondary 
causes falls also under Providence. So, as natural effects 
are provided for by God in such a way that natural 
causes are provided to bring about those natural effects, 
without which those effects would not happen; so the 
salvation of a person is predestined by God in such a way, 
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that whatever helps that person towards salvation falls 
under the order of Predestination ; whether it be one’s own 
prayers, or those of another ; or other good works, and such- 
like, without which one would not attain to salvation. 
Whence, those predestined must strive to pray well and do 
good works ; because through these means Predestination 
is most certainly fulfilled. For this reason it is said: 
Wherefore, brethren, labour the more that by good works you 
may make sure your calling and election (2 Pet. i. x0). 

Reply Obj. 1. This argument only shows that Predestina- 
tion is not furthered by the prayers of the Saints, as regards 
the Preordination. 

Reply 067. 2. One is said to be helped by another in two 
Ways ; in one way, inasmuch as he receives certain power from 
him: and thus the weak are helped ; but this cannot be said 
ot God, and thus is interpreted, Who hath helped the Spint of 
the Lord ? 
person, through whom he carries out his work, as a master 
through a servant. In this way God is helped by us; 
inasmuch as we execute His orders according to the Apostle : 
We are the netpers of God (x Cor. iii. g). But this does not 
arise from any defect in the power of God, but because He 
employs intermediary causes, in order that the beauty of 
order may be preserved in the universe; and also that He 
may Communicate to creatures the dignity of causality. 

Reply Obj. 3. Secondary causes cannot escape the order 
of the first universal cause, as has been said above (Q. XIX.), 
indeed, they execute that order. And therefore Predesti- 


nation can be furthered by creatures, but it cannot be 
impeded by them. 


In another way one is said to be helped by a 


QUESTION XXIV. 


THE BOOK OF LIFE. 
(In Three Articles.) 


WE now discuss the Book of Life; concerning which there 
are three points of inquiry : (r) What is the Book of Life ? 


(2) Of what life is it the book ? (3) Whether anyone can 
be blotted out of the Book of Life ? 


First ARTICLE. 


‘"VHETHER THE BOOK OF LIFE IS THE SAME AS 
PREDESTINATION ? 


We proceed thus to the First Article :— 

Objection x. It seems that the Book of Life is not the 
same thing as Predestination. For it is said, All these 
things are the Book of Life (Ecclus. xxiv. 32)—1.e. (the 
gloss), the Old and New Testament. This, however, is not 
Predestination. Therefore the Book of Life is not Pre- 
destination. 

Obj. 2. Further, Augustine says that, The Book of Life ts 
a certain Divine energy, by which it happens that to cach one 
his good or evil works are recalled to memory. But Divine 
energy does not belong to Predestination; but rather to 
Divine Power. Therefore the Book of Life is not the same 
thing as Predestination. 

Obj. 3. Further, Reprobation is opposed to Predestination. 
So, if the Book of Life were the same as Predestination ; there 
should also be a Book of Death ; as there is a Book of Life. 

On the contrary, It is said in the gloss upon Ps. Ixviu. 2g, 
Let them be blotted out of the book of the living, That book ts the 
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Knowledge of God, by which He hath predestined to life those 


whont He foreknew. 

I answer that, ‘Book of Life’ is in God taken in a 
metaphorical sense, according to a comparison with human 
affairs. For there is a custom amongst men that they 
who are chosen for any office should be inscribed in a book ; 
as, for instance, soldiers, or counsellors, who formerly were 
called Conscript Fathers. It is clear from the preceding 
(Q. XXIII.) that all the predestined are chosen by God 
to possess eternal life. This conscription, therefore, of the 
predestined is called the Book of Life. A thing is said meta- 
phorically to be written upon the mind of anyone when it 
is firmly held in the memory, according to Proverbs (iil. 1, 3) : 
Forget not uy law, and let thy heart keep my commandments, 
and further on, Write them on the tablets of thy heart. Yor 
things are written down in material books to help the 
memory. Whence, the knowledge of God, by which He 
firmly remembers that He has predestined some to eternal 
life, is called the ‘ Book of Life.” For as the writing in a 
book is the sign of things known, so the knowledge of God 
is a certain sign in him of those whom he intends to lead 
towards eternal life, according to the Apostle: But the sure 
foundation of God standeth firm, having thts seal; the Lord 
knoweth who are Hrs (2 Tim. il. 19). 

Reply Ob7. 1. The Book of Life may be understood in 
two senses : In one sense as the conscription of those who 
are Chosen to life ; thus we now speak of the Book of Life. 
In another sense, the conscription of those things which lead 
us to hte, may be called the Book of Life; and this also 
is twotold, either as of things to be done ; and thus the Old 
and New Testaments are called a Book of Life ; or of things 
already done, and thus that Divine energy by which it 
happens that to each one his deeds will be recalled to 
memory, 1s spoken of as the Book of Life. As that also may 
be called the Book of War, in which are written down either 


those chosen for mulitary service ; or which treats of the art - 


of wartarec, or In which are recounted the deeds of soldiers. 
HENCE THE SOLUTION OF THE SECOND OBFECTION IS CLEAR. 
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Reply Obj. 3. It is not the custom to inscribe those who 
may be rejected, but only those who are chosen. Whence 
there is no Book of Death corresponding to Reprobation; as 
the Book of Life to Predestination. | 

Reply Obj. 4. Predestination and the Book of Life are 
different aspects of the same thing. For this latter implies 
the knowledge of Predestination ; as also is made clear from 
the gloss adduced. 


SECOND ARTICLE. 


WHETHER THE BOOK OF LIFE ONLY REGARDS THE LIFE OF 
GLORY OF THE PREDESTINED ? 


We proceed thus to the Second Article :— 

Objection 1. It seems that the Book of Life does not only 
regard the life of glory of the predestined. For the Book 
of Life is the knowledge of Life. But God, through His 
own Life, knows all other life. Therefore the Book of Life 
is so Called in regard to Divine Life ; and not only in regard 
to the life of the predestined. 

Obj. 2. Further, as the life of glory comes from God, so 
also does the life of nature. Therefore, if the knowledge 
of the life of glory is called the Book of Life ; so also should 
the knowledge of the life of nature be so called. 

Obj: 3. Further, some are chosen to the life of grace who 
are not chosen to the life of glory; as is clear from what 1s 
said: Have not I chosen you twelve, and one of you 1s a del ? 
(John vi. 71). But the Book of Life is the inscription of 
the Divine Election, as was said in the preceding article. 
Therefore it applies also to the life of grace. 

On the contrary, The Book of Life is the knowledge of 
Predestination, as was said in the preceding article. But 
Predestination does not regard the life of grace, except so 
far as it is ordered to glory ; for those are not predestined 
who have grace, and yet fall short of glory. The Bock of 
Life therefore is only so called in regard to the life of glory. 

I answer that, The Book of Life, as was shown in the 
preceding article, implies a conscription or a knowledge of 
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those chosen tu life. Now aman is chosen for something 
which docs not naturally belong to him; and again that 
to which « man is chosen has the nature of an end. A 
soldier is not inscribed or chosen merely to put on armour, 
but to fight; this is the express duty to which the whole 
military service is ordered. The life of glory is an end 
exceeding human nature, as said above (Q. XXIII.). 
Whence, strictly speaking, the Book of Life only regards 
the life of glory. 

Reply Obj. 1. Divine Life, even the life of glory, is natural 
to God; whence in His regard there is no election, and in 
consequence no Book of Life. We do not say that anyone is 
chosen to possess the power of sense, or any of those things 
that follow on nature. | 

Reply Obj. 2, is seen from the answer given above. For 
there is no election, nor a book of life as regards the life 
of nature. 

Reply Obj. 3. The life of grace has not the nature of an 
end; but the nature of something directed towards an 
end. Hence nobody is said to be chosen to the life of grace, 
except so far as the life of grace is ordered to glory. For 
this reason those who, possessing grace, fall from glory, 
are not said to be chosen absolutely (semlictter), but only 
relatively (secundum quid). Likewise they are not said to be 
written in the Book of Life absolutely, but only relatively ; 
that is to say, that in the ordination and knowledge of God 
it happens that they are to have some relation to eternal 
lite, according to their participation in grace. 


THIRD ARTICLE. 


“WHETHER ANYONE MAY BE BLOTTED OUT OF THE BOOK 
OF LIFE ? 


We procecd thus to the Third Article :— 

Objection 1. It seems that no one may be blotted out of 
the Book of Lite. For Augustine says : God’s foreknowledge, 
which cannot be decetved, 1s the Book of Life. But nothing 
can be taken away from the foreknowledge of God; neither 
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from Predestination. Therefore neither can anyone be 
blotted out from the Book of Life. 

Obj. 2. Further, whatever is in a thing, is in it according 
to the disposition of that thing. But the Book of Life is 
something eternal and immutable. Therefore whatsoever 
is therein written, is there not in a temporary way, but 
immovably and indelibly. 

0b]. 3. Further, blotting out is the contrary to inscrip- 
tion. But nobody can be a second time written in the 
Book of Life. Neither therefore can he be blotted out. 

On the contrary, It is said, Let them be blotted out from the 
book of the living (Ps. Ixviii. 29). 

I answer that, Some have said that none could be blotted 
out of the Book of Life as a matter of fact, but only in 
the opinion of men. For it is customary in the Scriptures 
to say that something is done when it becomes known. 
Thus some are said to be written in the Book of Life, inas- 
much as men think they are written therein, on account 
of the present justice they see in them; but when it becomes 
evident, either in this world or in the next, that they have 
fallen from that state of justice, they are then said to be 
And thus the gloss explains the passage: Led 
them be blotted out of the book of the living. But because 
not to be blotted out of the Book of Life is placed among 
the rewards of the just, according to the text, He that shall 
overcome, shall thus be clothed in white garments, and I will 
not blot his name out of the book of life (Apoc. mi. 5) (and what 
is promised to holy men, is not merely something in the 
opinion of men), it can therefore be said that to be blotted 
out, and not blotted out, of the Book of Life is not only 
to be referred to the opinion of man, but to the reality of 
the fact. For the Book of Life is the registering of those 
ordained to eternal life, to which one is ordained from two 
sources ; namely, from Predestination, and this ordination 
never fails, and from grace; for whoever has grace, by 
this very fact becomes fitted for eternal life. This ordina- 
tion fails sometimes ; because some are ordained by pcs- 
sessing grace to eternal life, yet fall from that grace through 
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mortal sin. Therefore those who are ordained to possess 
eternal life through Divine Predéstination are written down 
in the Book otf Life absolutely (stmplictter), because they 
are written therein to have cternal life itself ; such are never 
blotted out from the Book of Life. Those who are ordained 
to eternal life, not through the Divine Predestination, but 


through grace, are said to be written in the Book of Life . 


not absolutely (s¢mpliciter), but relatively (secundum qutd), 
for they are written therein not to have eternal life in 
itself, but in its cause only. But though these latter can 
be said to be blotted out of the Book of Life, this process 
of blotting out must not be referred to God, as if God fore- 
knew a thing, and afterwards knew it not; but to the thing 
known, namely, because God knows one is first ordained 
to eternal life, and afterwards not ordained, since he falls 
from grace. 

Reply 05). 1. The act of blotting out does not refer to the 
Book ot Life as regards God’s foreknowledge, as if in God 
there were any change; but as regards things foreknown, 
which can change. . 

Reply Obj. 2. Although things are immutably in God, 
yet in themselves they are subject to change. To this it is 
that the blotting-out of the Book of Life refers. 

Reply Obj. 3. The way in which one is said to be blotted 
out of the Book of Life is that in which one is said to be 
written thercin anew; either in the opinion of men, or be- 
cause he begins again to have relation towards eternal life 
through grace; which also is included in the knowledge 
of God, although not anew. 


QUESTION XXV. 


THE POWER OF GOD. 
(Im Ssx Articles.) 


AFTER the consideration of the Divine foreknowledge and 
Will, and other things pertaining thereto, there remains to 
be considered the Power of God. About this are six points 
of inquiry: (r1) Whether there is Power in God? (2) Whether 
His Power is infinite? (3) Whether He is Almighty ? 
(4) Whether He could make the past not to have been ? 
(5) Whether He could do what He does not, or not do what 
He does ? (6) Whether what He makes He could make 
better ? 


First ARTICLE. 
WHETHER THERE IS POWER IN GOD ? 


We proceed thus to the First Article :-— ; 

Objection 1. It seems that Power is not in God. For as 
primary matter is to Power, so God, who is the first agent, 
is to act. But primary matter, considered in itself, 1s 
devoid of all act. Therefore, the first agent—namely, God 
—is devoid of power. 

Obj. 2. Further, according to the Philosopher : Than every 
power, its act ts better. For form is better than matter, and 
action than active potentiality ; for it is itsend. But nothing 
is better than what is in God ; because whatsoever Is in God, 
is God, as was shown above (Q. III.). Therefore, there is 
no power in God. . 

Obj. 3. Further, Power is the principle of operation. But 
the Divine Power is God’s Essence, since there is nothing 
accidental in God: and of the Essence of God there is 
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no principle. Therefore, the notion of power cannot be 
attributed to God. 

Obj. 4. Further, it was shown above (QQ. XIV. and XIX.) 
that God's Knowledge and Will are the cause of things. But 
the cause and principle of a thing are identical. We ought 
not, therefore, to assign to God Power ; but only Knowledge 
and Will. 

On the contrary, It is said: Thou art powerful, O Lord, and 
Thy truth ts round about Thee (Ps. \xxxviii. 9). 

I answer that, Power is twofold—namely, passive, which 
exists not at all in God; and active, which we must assign 
to IIim in the highest degree. It is manifest that everything, 
according as it is in act and is perfect, is the active principle 
of anything. But everything suffers according as it is 
deficient and imperfect. It was shown above (QQ. III. and 
IV.) that God is the Pure Act, absolutely and in all ways 
perfect, nor in Him does any imperfection find place. 
Whence it most fittingly belongs to Him to be an active 
principle, and in no way whatsoever to be passive. The 
nature of active principle fits in well with an active potency. 
For active potency is the principle of acting upon some- 
thing else; passive potentiality, however, is the principle of 
being acted upon by something else, as the Philosopher 
remarks. It remains, therefore, that in God above all there 
is active power in the highest degree. 

Reply Obj. 1. Active power is not contrary to act, but is 
tounded upon it; for everything acts according as it is 
actual (17 acti); but passive potentiality is contrary to act; 
for a thing is acted upon according as it is in potentiality. 
Whence this potentiality is not in God, but only active power. 

Reply Ob7. 2. Whenever act is something else than 
potentiality, act must be nobler than potentiality. But God’s 
action is not different from His power, for both are His Divine 
Essence ; neither is His Existence different from His Essence. 
Hence it does not follow that there should be anything in 
God nobler than His Power. 

Rebly Obj. 3. In creatures, power is not only the principle 
of action, but likewise of effect. Thus in God the idea of 
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power is retained, inasmuch as it is the principle of an 
effect ; not, however, as it is a principle of action; for this 
is the Divine Essence itself. Unless, perchance, after a 
manner of understanding ; inasmuch as the Divine Essence, 
which pre-contains in itself all perfection that exists in 
created things, can be understood either under the notion of 
action, or under that of power; as also it is understood 
under the notion of a subject (suppositum) possessing nature, 
and under that of nature itself. 

Reply Obj. 4. Power is not predicated of God as some- 
thing really differing from His Knowledge and Will, but 
differing only in our notion of them; inasmuch as power 
implies a notion of a principle putting into execution what 
the will commands, and what knowledge directs, all of which 
three things in God are identified. Or we may say, that 
the Knowledge or Divine Wil, according as it is the effective 
principle, has the notion of power contained init. Hence the 
consideration of the Knowledge and Will of God precedes the 
consideration of His power, as the cause precedes the opera- 
tion and effect. 


SECOND ARTICLE. 
WHETHER THE POWER OF GOD IS INFINITE ? 


We proceed thus to the Second Article :— 

Objection 1. It seems that the Power of God is not in- 
finite. For everything that is infinite is, according to the 
Philosopher, imperfect. But the Power of God is far from 
imperfect. Therefore it is not infinite. 

Obj. 2. Further, all power is made known by its effect ; 
otherwise it would be of no use. If, then, the Power of God 
were infinite, it could produce an infinite effect ; but this is 
impossible. 

Obj. 3. Further, the Philosopher proves that if the 
power of any corporeal thing were infinite, it would move 
instantaneously. God, however, does not move in an 
instant, but moves the spiritual creature in time, and the 
corporeal creature in place and time, as Augustine remarks. 
Therefore, His Power is not infinite. 
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On the contrary, Hilary says that God's power ts immense. 
He is the lrving mighty One. Everything that is immense, 
however, Is infinite. Therefore the Power of God is infinite. 

I answer that, As was said in the preceding article, active 
power exists in God according to the measure in which He 
is actual (actu). His Existence, however, is infinite, inas- 
much as it is not limited by anything that receives it, as is 
clear from what has been said, when we discussed the 
infinity of the Divine Essence (Q. VII.). Whence, it is 
necessary that the active power in God should be infinite. 
lor in every agent is it found that according as an agent 
has the form by which it acts more perfectly, so is its power 
In acting greater. For instance, the warmer a thing is, the 
greater power has it to give warmth; and it would have 
infinite power to give warmth, were its own warmth infinite. 
Whence, since the Divine Essence itself, through which God 
acts, is infinite, as was shown above (Q. VIT.), it follows that 
His Power likewise is infinite. 
| Reply Obj, 1. The Philosopher is here speaking of an 
infinitude in regard to matter not limited by any form; 
and such infinity belongs to quantity. But the Divine 
Essence is far otherwise ; as was shown above (Q. VIT.); so 
also His Power. It does not follow, therefore, that it 1S 
imperfect, 

Reply Obj. 2. The power of a univocal agent is wholly 
maniicsted in its effect. The generative power of man, for 
example, is not able to do more than beget man. But the 
power of a non-univocal agent does not wholly manifest 
itself in the production of its effect : as, for example the 
power of the sun docs not wholly manifest itself in the 
production of in animal gencrated from putrefaction. It 
is eminently clear that God is not a univocal] agent. For 
noting agrees with Him either in species or in genus, as 
was shown above (QQ. II. and IV.). Whence it follows 
that His effect is always less than His power. It is not 
necessary, therefore, that the infinite Power of God should be 

manifested $0 as to produce an infinite effect. Yet even if it 
were ta produce no effect, the Power of God would not be 
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useless ; because a thing is useless which is ordained towards 
an end to which it does not attain. But the Power of God 
is not ordered toward its effect as towards an end; rather, 
it is the end of the effect produced by it. 

Reply Obj. 3. The Philosopher is here proving that if a 
body had infinite power, it would move without time. Yet 
he shows that the power of the mover of heaven is infinite, 
because He can move in an infinity of time. It remains, 
therefore, according to his reckoning, that the power of an 
infinite body if such existed would move without time (2107 
tempus), not, however, the power of an incorporcal mover. 
The reason of this is that one body moving another is a 
univocal agent ; whence it is proper that the whole of the 
power of the agent should be made known in motion. So. 
because by how much the power of a moving body is greater, 
by so much the more quickly does it move ; the necessary 
conclusion is that if its power were infinite it would move 
beyond comparison faster, and this is to move without ftme. 
An incorporeal mover is not a univocal agent ; Wwhenee it is 
not necessary that the whole of its power should be mani- 
fested in motion, so as to move without time ; and especially 
when, it moves in accordance with the disposition of its will. 


THIRD ARTICLE. 
WHETHER GOD IS OMNIPOTENT ? 


We proceed thus to the Third Article :— 

Objectton 1. It seems that God is not omnipotent. For to 
be moved, and to suffer, belongs to everything. But this 
is impossible with God. For He is immovable, as was said 
above (Q. II.). Therefore He is not omnipotent. 

Obj.2. Further, sin is an act of some kind. But God can- 
not sin, nor contradict Himself, as it is said 2 Tim. i. 13. 
Therefore He is not omnipotent. 

0b;. 3. Further, it is said of God that He manifests Tis 
omnipotence especially by sparing and having mercy. The 
greatest act of the Divine Power is to spare and have mercy. 
There are things much greater, however, than sparing and 
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having mercy; for example, to create another world, and 
the like. Therefore God is not omnipotent. 

Obj. 4. Further, upon the text, Hath not God made foolish 
the wisdom of this world ? (x Cor. i. 20), the gloss says: God 
hath made the wisdom of this world foolish, by showing those 
things to be possible which it judges to be impossible. Whence 
it would scem that nothing is to be judged possible or im- 
possible in reference to inferior causes, as the wisdom of 
this world judges them; but in reference to the Divine 
Power. Ii God, then, were omnipotent, all things would 
be possible ; nothing, therefore, impossible. But if we 
take away the impossible, then we destroy also the neces- 
sary ; for what necessarily exists is impossible not to exist. 
Theretore there would be nothing at all that is necessary 
in things, if God were omnipotent. But this is an impossi- 
bility. Therefore God is not omnipotent. 

On the contrary, It is said: No word shall be impossible 
with God (Luke i. 37). 

I answer that, All confess that God is omnipotent ; but 
it seems difficult to explain in what His omnipotence precisely 
consists : for there may be a doubt as to the precise meaning 
of the word ‘all’? when we say that God can do all things. 
If we consider the matter aright, since power is said in 
reference to possible things, this phrase, God can do all 
thiigs, is rightly understood to mean that God can do all 
things that arc possible ; and in this respect He is omnipotent. 
According to the Philosopher, a thing is said to be possible 
In two Ways ; In regard to some power, as whatever is subject 
to human power is said to be pussible to man. God cannot 
be said to be omnipotent merely because He can do all 
things that are possible to created nature; for the Divine 
Power extends much farther. If, however, we were to say 
that God is omnipotent because He can do all things that 
are possible to His Power, there would be a vicious circle 
in explaining the nature of His Power. For this would 
be saying nothing else but that God is omnipotent, because 
He can do all that He is able to do. 

It remains, therefore, that God is called omnipotent 
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because He can do all things that are possible, abso- 
lutely; which is the second way of saying a thing is 
possible. For a thing is said to be possible or impossible 
absolutely, when regard is had only to the terms. It is 
absolutely possible, because the predicate is not repugnant 
to the subject, as that Socrates should sit; and absolutely 
impossible when the predicate is altogether repugnant to the 
subject, as, for instance, that a man is a donkey. It must 
be remembered that since every agent produces an effect 
like itself, to cach active power there corresponds a thing 
possible as its proper object according to the nature of that 
act on which its active power is founded; for instance, the 
power of giving warmth is related as to its proper object 
to everything that is capable of being warmed. The Divine 
Existence, however, upon which the nature of power in 
God is founded, is infinite, and is not limited to any genus of 
being ; but possesses within itself the perfection of all being. 
Whence, whatsoever has or can have the nature of anentity, 
is numbered among the absolutely possible things ; and it Is 
in respect of these that God is called omnipotent. Nothing 
is opposed to the idea of entity except nonentity; that, 
therefore, is repugnant to the idea of an absolutcly 
possible thing, coming within the scope of the Divine 
Omnipotence, which implies existence and non-existence 
at the same time. For such cannot come under the Divine 


-Omnipotence, not because of any defect in the Power of God, 


but because it has not the nature of a feasible or possible 
thing. Therefore, everything that does not imply a con- 
tradiction in terms, is numbered amongst those possible 
things, in respect of which God is called omnipotent. 
Whatever implics contradiction does not come within the 
scope of Divine Omnipotence, because it cannot have the 
nature of possibility. Hence it is better to say that such 
things cannot be done, than that God cannot do ther. 
Nor is this contrary to the word of the Angel, saying : No 
word shall be impossible with God. For whatever implies a 
contradiction cannot be true; because no intellect can 


possibly conceive such a thing. 
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: Reply 0b. 1. God is said to be omnipotent in Tespect to 
His active power, not to passive power, as was shown 
above. Whence the fact that He cannot be moved or 
suffer is not repugnant to His Omnipotence. 

Reply Obj. 2. To sin is to fall short of a perfect action ; 
hence the power to sin is the power to fall short in action, 
which is repugnant to omnipotence. Therefore it is that 
God cannot sin. because of His Omnipotence. Never- 
theless, the Philosopher says that God can deliberately 
do what ts evil. This must be understood either on a con- 
dition, the antecedent of which is impossible—as, for in- 
stance, if we were to say that God can do evil things if He 
willed. For there is no reason why a conditional proposition 
should not be true, though both the antecedent and conse- 
quent are impossible: as if one were to say: If man ts a 
donkey, he has four feet. Or he may be understood to mean 
that God can do some things which now seem to be evil: 
which, however, if He did them, would then be good. Or he is, 
perhaps, speaking after the common manner of the heathen, 
who thought that men became gods, like Jupiter or Mercury. 

Reply O67. 3. God’s Omnipotence is particularly shown 
In sparing and having mercy, because in this is it made 
manifest that God has the greatest power, when He freely 
forgives sins. It is not the privilege of one who is bound 
by laws of a superior to forgive sins of his own free will, 
Or, because by sparing and having mercy upon men, He 
leads them on to the participation of an infinite good ; 
Which is the farthest effect of the Divine Power. Or 
because, as was said above (Q. XXI.), the effect of the 
Divine Mercy is the foundation of all His Divine works. 
For nothing is due to anyone, except on account of some- 
thing already given him gratuitously by God. In this way 
the Divine Omnipotence is particularly made manifest, 
becuuse to it pertains the first foundation of all good 
things. 

Reply Obj. 4. The absolute possible is not so called in 
reference to secondary causes, nor to inferior causes, but in 
reference to itself. The possible in reference to some power 
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is named possible in reference to its proximate cause. 
Whence those things the doing of which belongs to God 
alone—as, for example, to create, to justify, and the like, 
are said to be possible in reference to a higher cause. Those 
things, however, which are of such kind as to be done by 
inferior causes are said to be possible in reference to those 
inferior causes. For it is according to the condition of the 
proximate cause that the effect has contingency, or neces- 
sity, as was shown above (Q. XIV.). Thus is it that the 
wisdom of the world is deemed foolish, because what is im- 
possible to nature, it judges to be impossible to God. Su 
it is clear that the Omnipotence of God does not take away 
from things their impossibility and necessity. 


FOURTH ARTICLE. 
WHETHER GOD CAN MAKE THE PAST NOT TO EXIST ? 


We proceed thus io the Fourth Article :— 

Objection x1. It seems that God can make the past not to 
have existed. For what is impossible in itself (per se) is 
much more impossible than that which is only impossible 
accidentally (per acctdens). But God can do what is im- 
possible per se, as to give sight to the blind, or to raise the 
dead. Therefore, and much more can He do what ts only 
impossible per accsdens. But for the past not to have been 
is impossible per acctdens. For Socrates not to run ts 
accidentally impossible, from the fact that his running is a 
thing of the past. Therefore God can make the past not to 
have existed. 

Obj. 2. Further, what God could do, He can do now, 
since His Power is not lessened at all. But God could have 
effected, before Socrates ran, that he should not run. 
Therefore, when he has run, God could effect that he did 
not run. 

Ob}. 3. Further, charity is a more excellent virtue than 
virginity. But God can supply charity that is lost ; there- 
fore also lost virginity. Therefore He can so effect that 
what was corrupt should not have been corrupt. 
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On the contrary, Jerome says: Although God can do all 
things, He cannot make a thing that ts corrupt not to have becn 
corrupted. Therefore, for the same reason, He cannot effect 
that anything else which is past should not have been. 

I answer that, As was said above (Q. VII.), there does not 
fall under the scope of God’s Omnipotence anything that 
implics a contradiction. That the past should not have been 
implies a contradiction. For as it implies a contradiction 
to say that Socrates is sitting. and is not sitting; so does it 
to say that he did sit, and did not sit. Tosay that he did sit 
is to say that it happened in the past. To say that he did not 
sit, is to say that it did not happen. Whence, that the past 
should not have been, does not come under the scope of 
Divine Power. This is what Augustine means when he says: 
Whosocver say's, If God 1s Alintghty, let Him make what ts done 
as if 1t were not done; docs not see that this is the same 
thing as; If God is Almighty, let Him effect that what is 
truc, by the very fact that it 1s true, be in fact false. . The 
Philosopher says : Of this one thing alone is God deprived— 
namely, to make undone the things that have been done. 

Reply Ob7. 1. Although it is impossible, per acctdens, for 
the past not to have been, if one considers the past thing 
itself, as, for instance, the running of Socrates; neverthe- 
less, if the past thing is considered as past, that it should 
not have been is impossible, not only per se, but absolutely 
implying a contradiction. Thus, it is more impossible 
than the raising of the dead; in which there is nothing 
contradictory, because it is reckoned impossible in reference 
to some power, that is to say, some natural power; for such 
impossible things do come beneath the scope of Divine 
Power. 

Reply Oby. 2. As God, in accordance with this perfection 
of the Divine Power, can do all things, and yet some things 
are not subject to His Power, because they fall short of 
being possible ; so also, if we regard the immutability of the 
Divine Power, whatever God could do, He can do now. 
Some things, however, at one time were in the nature of 
possibility, whilst they were yet to be done, which now fall 
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short of the nature of possibility, when they have been done. 
So is God said not to be able to do them, because they 
themselves cannot be done. 

Reply 0b]. 3. God can remove all corruption of the mind 
and body from a woman who has fallen; but the fact that 
she had been corrupt cannot be removed from her; as also 
is it impossible that the fact of having sinned or of having 
lost charity thereby can be removed from the sinner. 


FirTH ARTICLE. 
WHETHER GOD CAN DO WHAT HE DOES NOT ? 


We proceed thus to the Ftfth Article :-— 

Objectton 1. It seems that God cannot do what He does 
not. God cannot do what He has not foureknown and pre- 
ordained that He would do. But He did not foreknow nor 
preordain that He would do anything except what He does. 
Therefore He cannot do except what He does. 

O67. 2. Further, God can only do what He ought to do, 
and what is right to be done. But God ought not to do 
what He does not; nor is it right that He should do what 
He does not. Therefore He cannot do except what he does. 

Obj. 3. Further, God cannot do anything that is not good 
and befitting creation. But it is not good for creatures nor 
befitting than to be otherwise than as they are. There- 
fore God cannot do except what He docs. 

On the contrary, It is said: Thinkest thou that I cannot ask 
My Father, and He will give Me presently more than twelve 
legions of Angels ? (Matt. xxvi. 53). But He neither asked 
for them, nor did His Father show them to refute the Jews. 
Therefore God can do what He does not. 

I answer that, In this matter certain persons erred in two 
ways. Some laid it down that God acts from the necessity 
of His Nature, in such way that as from the action of nature 
nothing else can happen beyond what actually takes place,— 
as, for instance, from the seed of man, a man must come, and 
from that of an olive, an olive ; so from the Divine operation 
there could not result other things, nor another order of 
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things, than that which nowis. Weshowed above (Q. XIX.) 
that God does not act from the necessity of His Nature, but 
that His Will is the cause of all things; nor is that Will 
naturally and from any necessity determined to those things. 
Whence in no way at all is the present series of events pro- 
duced by God from any necessity, so that other things could 
not happen. Others, however, said that the Divine Power 
is restricted to this present series of things through the 
order of the Divine Wisdom and Justice, without which 
God does nothing. But since the Power of God, which is 
His Essence, is nothing else but His Wisdom, it can con- 
veniently be said that there is nothing in the Divine Power 
which is not in strict order with the Divine Wisdom; for the 
Divine Wisdom includes the whole potency of the Divine 
Power. Yet the order placed in creation by Divine Wisdom, 
in which the notion of His justice consists, as said above 
(Q. XXI.), is not so adequate to the Divine Wisdom that the 
Divine Wisdom should be restricted to this present order of 
things. It is clear that the whole idea of order which a wise 
man puts into things made by him is influenced by their end. 
So, when the end is proportionate to the things made for 
that end, the wisdom of the maker is restricted to some 
dcfinite order. The Divine Goodness is an end exceeding 
beyond all proportion things created. Whence the Divine 
Wisdom is not so restricted to any particular order that no 
other series of things could happen. Whence we must say 


absolutely that God can do other things than those He has, 


done. 

Reply Ob7. 1. In ourselves, in whom power and essence 
are quite distinct from will and intellect, and intellect again 
from wisdom, and will from justice, there can be some- 
thing in the power which is not in the Just will nor in the 
wise intellect. But in God, His power and Essence, His Wil 
and Intellect, His Wisdom and Justice, are one and the same. 
Whence, there can be nothing in the Divine Power which 


cannot also be in His just Will.or in His wise Intellect. 


Nevertheless, because His Will cannot be determined from 
necessity to this or that order of things, except upon sup- 
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position, as was said above (Q. XIX.), neither are the 
Wisdom and Justice of God restricted to this present order, 
as was shown above ; so there is nothing to prevent there 
being something in the Divine Power which He does not 
will, and which is not included in the order which He has 
placed in things. Again, because power is considered as 
executing, the will as commanding, the intellect and 
wisdom as directing; what is attributed to His Power 
considered in itself, God is said to be able to do in accord- 
ance with His absolute Power. Of such a kind is everything 
which has the nature of an entity, as was said above. What 
is, however, attributed to the Divine Power, according as it 
carries into execution the command of a just Will, God is said 
to be able to do by His ordinary Power. In this manner, we 
must say that God can do other things by His absolute 
Power than those He has foreknown and preordained He 
would do. But it could not happen that He should do 
anything which He had not foreknown, and had not pre- 
ordained that He would do, because His actual doing is 
subject to His foreknowledge and preordination, though 
His power, which is His Nature, is not so. For God 
does things because He wills so to do; yet the power 
to do them does not come from His Wil, but from His 
Nature. 

Reply Obj. 2. God is bound to nobody but Himself. 
Hence, when it is said that God can only do what He 
ought, nothing else is meant by this than that God can 
do nothing but what is befitting to Himself, and just. But 
these words befititng and j1ist may be understood in two 
ways : one, in direct connection with the verb ts; and thus 
they would be restricted to the present order of things ; 
and would concern His Power. Then what is said in the 
objection is false; for the sense is that God can do 
nothing except what is now fitting and just. If, however, 
they be joined directly with the verb can (which has 
the effect of extending the meaning), and then sccondly 
with is, the present will be signified, but in a confused 


and general way. The sentence would then be true in 
I. 23 
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this sense: God cannot do anything except that which, 1} 
He atid it, would be surtable and qust. 

Reply Obj. 3. Although this order of things be restricted 
to what now exists, the Divine Power and Wisdom is not 
thus restricted. Whence, although no other order would 
be suitable and gvod to the things which now exist, yet 
God can do quite other things and impose upon them 
another order. | 


SIXTH ARTICLE. 
WHETHER GOD CAN MAKE BETTER WHAT HE HAS MADE ? 


We procced thus to the Sixth Article :— . 

Objection 1. It seems that God could not make bette 
those things He has made. For whatever God docs, He 
docs in a most wisc and powerful way. But a thing is so 
much the better made us it is made more wisely and power- 
fully. Therefore God cannot make anything better than 
He has made it. 

Ob). 2. Further, Augustine thus argues : Jf God could, but 
would not, beget a Son His equal. He would have been envious. 
For the same reasun, if God could have made better things 
than He hos done, but was not willing so to do, He would 
have beencnvious. But there is noenvy inGod. Therefore 
God makes everything of the best. He cannot therefore 
Ineke anything better than He does. 

Ob). 3. Further, what is very good and the best of all can- 
not be bettered ; because nothing is better than the best. But 
as Augustine suys: Ad things that God has made are good, 
and, viewed untversally, very good ; because in them all, con- 
sists the Geait’y of the whole universe. Therefore the good 
in the universe could not be made better by God. 

Ob). 4. Further, Christ as man is full of grace and truth, 
and has the Spirit in no restricted measure; and so He 
cannot be better. Created happiness is said to be the 
highest created good, and thus could not be better. The 
Blessed Virgin Mary is above all the choirs of angels, and 
so cannot be better than she is. God cannot therefore 
make all things better than He has made. 
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On the contrary, It is said : God ts able to do all things more 
abundantly than we desire or understand (Eph. iii. 20). 

I answer that, The goodness of anything is twofold ; one, 
which is of the essence of it—as, for instance, to be rational 
pertains to the essence of man. As regards this good, God 
cannot make a thing better than it is in itself; although 
He can make another thing better than it. As He cannot 
make the number four greater than it is ; because if it were 
greater it would no longer be four, but another number. 
For the addition of the substantial difference in definitions 
is after the manner of the addition of unity in numbers. 
Another kind of goodness is that which is over and above 
the essence ; as of a man to be virtuous or wise. As regards 
this kind of goodness, God can make things better than 
they are. Absolutely speaking, however, God can make 
something else better than each thing made by Him. 

Reply Obj]. 1. When it is said that God can make a thing 
better than He makes it, if ‘ better’ is taken substantively, 
this proposition is true. For He can always make something 
better than what actually exists. Moreover, He can make 
the same thing in one way better than it ts, and in another 
way not; as was explained in the body of this article. Tt, 
however, ‘better’ is taken as an adverb, implying the 
manner of the making; thus God cannot make anything 
better than He has made it, because He cannot make it from 
greater wisdom and guodness. If, however, it implies the 
manner of the thing done, He can make something better; 
because He can give to things made by Him a better manner 
of existence as regards the accidents; not as regards the 
substance. 

Reply Obj. 2. It is of the nature of a son that he should 
be equal to his father, when he comes to maturity. But 
it is not of the nature of anything created, that it should 
be better than it was made by God. Hence there is not 
the same line of argument. 

Reply Obj. 3. The universe, the present creation being 
supposed, cannot be better, on account of the most beautiful 
order given to things by God; in which the good of the 
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universe consists. For if any one thing were bettered, the 
proportion of order would be destroyed; as if one string 
were stretched more than it ought to be, the melody of the 
harp would be destroyed. God could make other things, 
or add something to the present creation; and then there 
would be another and a better universe. 

Reply Obj. 4. The Humanity of Christ, from the fact 
that it is united to the Godhead; and created happiness 
from the fact that it is the fruition of God; and the Blessed 
Virgin from the fact that She is the Mother of God; have 


all a certain infinite dignity from the Infinite Good, who is ° 


God. And on this account there cannot be anything better 
than these; just as there cannot be anything better than 
God 


QUESTION XXVI. 


THE DIVINE BEATITUDE. 
(in Four Articles.) 


AFTER considering all that pertains to the unity of the Divine 
Essence, we lastly treat of the Divine Beatitude. Concern- 
ing this, there are four points of inquiry: (1) Whether 
Beatitude belongs to God? (2) In what manner is God 
called Blessed; does this regard His act of Intellect? (3) 
Whether He is essentially the Beatitude of each of the 
blessed? (4) Whether all other Beatitude is included in the 
Divine Beatitude ? 


First ARTICLE. 
WHETHER BEATITUDE BELONGS TO GOD ? 


We proceed thus to the First Article :— 

Objection 1. It seems that Beatitude does not belong to 
God. For Beatitude according to Boethius, ts a state made 
perfect by the aggregation of all good things. But aggregation 
of goods has no place in God; as neither has composition. 
Therefore Beatitude does not belong to God. 

Obj. 2. Further, Beatitude or happiness is the reward of 
virtue, according to the Philosopher. But reward belongs 
not to God; as neither does merit. Therefore neither dees 
Beatitude. 

On the contrary, The Apostle says: Which in His times 
He shall show, who ts the Blessed and only Mighty, the King 
of Kings and Lord of Lords (x Tim. vi. 15). 

I answer that, Beatitude belongs to God in a very special 
manner. For nothing else is understood to be meant by 
the term beatitude than the perfect good of an intellectual 
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nature ; the privilege of which it is to realize its sufficiency 
in the good which it possesses ; and to which good or ill 
may befall, and which can’ control its own actions. Both 
of these things belong in a most excellent manner to God, 
namely, to be perfect, and to possess intelligence. Whence 
Beatitude belongs to God in the highest degree. 

Reply Ob7. i. Ageregation of good is in God; not after 
the manner of composition, but of simplicity ; for those 
things which in creatures are manifold, pre-exist in God, as 
was said above (OQ. TV. and NIIT.), in simplicity and unity. 

Repiy Obj. 2. It belongs as an accident to Beatitude or 
happiness to be the reward of virtue, so far as anyone attains 
to Beatitudes, just as to be the term of generation belongs 
accidentally to a being, so far as it passes from potentiality 
to act. As, then, God has Being, though not begotten; so 
He has Beatitude, although not acquired by merit. 


Second ARTICLE. 


WHETHER GOD IS CALLED BLESSED AS REGARDS IIIS 
INTELLECT 2? 


We proceed thus to the Second Article :— 

Obrection t. Tt seems that God is not called Blessed as 
regards Tis Intellect. For Beatitude is the highest good. 
But good is said tou be in God in regard to His Essence, 
because good has reference to existence which is according 
to essence, as) Boethius remarks. Therefore Beatitude 
also is said to be in God in regard to His Essence ; and not 
to His Intellcet. 

Ob). 2. Further, Beatitude implies the notion of end. 
End, however. is the object of the will; as is also good. 
Theretore Beatitude is said to be in God with reference to 
His Will, and nut with reference to His Intellect. 

On the contrary, Gregory says: He ts 1% glory, Who whilst 
He rejoices in Himself, needs not further praise. To be in 
glory, however, 1s the same as to be blessed. Therefore, since 
we enjoy God in respect of our intellect, because ‘ vtston’ is 
‘the whole of the reward,’ as Augustine says, the conclusion 
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is that beatitude is said to be in God in respect of His In- 
tellect. 

I answer that, Beatitude, as was said in the preceding 
article, is the perfect good of an intellectual nature. Thus 
it is that, as everything desires the perfection of its nature, 
intellectual nature desires naturally to be happy. That 
which is most perfect in an intellectual nature is the 
intellectual operation, by which in some sense it grasps 
everything. Whence the beatitude of every intellectual 
nature consists in understanding. In God Existence and 
Intelligence are one and the same thing; differing only in 
the manner of our understanding them. Beatitude must 
therefore be assigned to God in respect of His IntcHlect; us 
also to the blessed, who are called blessed (beats) by reason 
of our assimilation to His Beatitude. 

Reply Obj. 1. This argument proves that Beatitude belongs 
to God in regard to His Essence; not that Beatitude pertains 
to Him by reason of His Essence; but rather by reason of 
His Intellect. 

Reply Obj. 2. Since Beatitude is a good, it 1s the object of 
the will ; but the object is understood as prior to the act 
ofa power. Whence in the manner of understanding, Divine 
Beatitude precedes the act of the will at rest in it. Thits 
cannot be other than the act of the intellect ; and thus 
Beatitude is to be found in an act of the Intellect. 


THIRD ARTICLE. 


WHETHER GOD IS THE BEATITUDE OF EACH OF THE 
BLESSED ? 


We proceed thus to the Third Article :— 

Objection 1. It seems that God is the Beatitude of each of 
the Blessed. For God is the Highest Good, as was said above 
(Q. VI.). But it is quite impossible that there should be 
many highest goods, as also is clear from what has been said 
above (Q. XI.). Therefore, since it is of the essence of 
Beatitude that it should be the highest good, it scems that 
Beatitude is nothing else but God Himself. 
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06}. 2. Further, Beatitude is the last end of rational 
nature. But to be the last end of rational naturc belongs 
only to God. Therefore the Beatitude of every Blessed is 
God alone. 

On the contrary, The Beatitude of one is greater than 
that of another, according to the Apostle : Star differeth 
frou star in glory (x Cor. xv. 41). But nothing is greater 
ae (rod. Therefore Beatitude is something different from 

Qa. 

I answer that, The Beatitude of an intellectual nature con- 
sists In an act of the intellect. In this we may consider 
two things, namely, the object of the act, which is the thing 
understood; and the act itself, which is to understand. 
If, then, Beatitude be considered on the side of the object, 
God is the only Beatitude ; for everyone 1s blessed from 
this sule fact, that he understands God, in accordance with 
the saying of Augustine : Blessed tis he who knows Thee, even 
if he knows nothing else. But as regards the act of under- 
standing, Beatitude is a created thing in beatified creatures ; 
but in God, even in this way, it is an uncreated thing. 

Keply Obj. 1. Beatitude, as regards its object, is the highest 
good absolutely ; but as regards its act, in beatified creatures 
it is their highest good, not in an absolute sense, but in the 
genus of goods in which a creature can participate. 

Reply Obj. 2. End is twofold; namely, cwjus and quo, as 
the Philosopher says, namely, the thing itself and its use. 
Thus the end to a miser is moncy and its acquisition. God 
1s indeed the last end of a rational creature, as the thing 
itself ; but created beatitude is the end, as the use, or rather 
fruition, of the thing. 


FourRTH ARTICLE. 
WHETHER ALL OTHER BEATITUDE IS INCLUDED IN THE 
BEATITUDE OF GOD ? 
We proceed thus to the Fourth Article -— 


Objection 1. It seems that the Divine Beatitude does not 
embrace all other Beatitudes. For there are some false 
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Beatitudes. But nothing false can be in God. Therefore 
the Divine Beatitude does not embrace all other Beatitudes. 

Obj. 2. Further, a certain Beatitude, according to some, 
‘consists in things corporeal ; as in pleasure, riches, and such 
like. None of these have to do with God, since He is in- 
corporeal. Therefore His Beatitude does not embrace all 
other Beatitudes. 


On the contrary, Beatitude is a certain perfection. But 


_ the' Divine Perfection embraces all other perfection, as was 


shown above (Q. IV.). Therefore the Divine Beatitude 
embraces all other Beatitudes. 

I answer that, Whatever is desirable in whatsoever Beati- 

tude, whether true or false, pre-exists wholly and in an 
eminent degree in the Divine Beatitude. As to contempla- 
‘tive happiness, God possesses a continual and most certain 
contemplation of Himself and of all things else ; as to that 
which is active,he has the governance of the whole universe. 
As to earthly happiness, which consists in pleasure, riches, 
power, dignity, and fame, He possesses, according to 
Boethius, Joy in Himself and all things else, for His delecta- 
tion ; instead of riches He has that complete self-sufficiency, 
which is promised by riches; in place of power, He has 
‘Omnipotence; for dignities, the government of all things; 
and in place of fame, He possesses the admiration of the 
whole universe. 

Reply Obj. 1. Beatitude is false according as 1% falls short 
of the idea of true Beatitude; and thus it is not in God. 
But whatever semblance it has, howsoever slight, of Beati- 
tude, the whole of it pre-exists in the Divine Beatitude. 

Reply Obj. 2. The good that exists in things corporeal 
in a corporeal manner, is also in God; but in a spiritual 
manner. 

Let this suffice concerning what pertains to the Unity 
of the Divine Essence. 
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